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I 



am ARC WELDING 

• . • I will plot your 



sales curve anew 

PROGRESSIVE MANUPACTURERS who have turned 
to OTC welding find it pushing their soles curve to 
new high levels. Arc-welded construction gives the sales 
force potent facts which defeat competition's claims. 

The electric arc forms one-piece construction from rolled 
steel plates and shopes of minimum size and weight for 
the strength required. Thus ore -welded products have 
greater capacity for their siie and weighL This feature 
clinches sales. 

If you employ ore welding the time element in deliveries 
works in your favor. Arc welding simplifies production 
and accelerates it. The margin between the cost and 
sales curves becomes widen 

You con plot the soles curve upward if you improve your 
product by ore welding. Your request to the sponsors of 
arc welding will bring detailed information on this modern 
production toot. 

I am ARC WELDING 

my sponsors are 



UHA WELDJN© ^ BON DIN© COMPANY 
Cl*««taii<ff Oltio 

WILSON WILDER ^ METALS COMPAKV 
Vi^heitn, N. J. 

NORrHWESTERN MFO. COMPANY 



WESTtNGNOUSE ELECTRIC MFG. CO* 
East Pittibufgh, Pa. 

LINCOLN ELECTRrC COMPANY 
ClvvvldnJ, Ohio 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANV 
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Uncle Sam says 

LOS ANGELES POPULATION NOW 

1,231,730 

A GAIN OF 655,057 OR 115% SINCE 
1920 ' * ' THIS IS 136% MORE THAN 
THE COMBINED INCREASES OF THE 
FOUR NEXT LARGEST 
PACIFIC COAST 
CITIES 




Industrial Los Angeles County 

Population 2,19 9,657 

manufacturing executives are invited to write to the industrial department, los angeles 
chamber of commerce, for detailed information regarding this great western market 
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BY ITS FRUIT 

More completely automatic than any of its famous 
predecessors, this newest model Mimeograph is a truly 
remarkable achievement. But what it does is even more 
remarkable. Not the device itself, hut its product^ is 
what counts. By its fruit you will know it. Through 
hour after hour of the working day it duplicates in rapidest 
thousands all things written, typewritten or drawn in line. 
It has no peer for speed and fineness of work* It sets a new 
high mark in mechanical duplication. Letters, questionnaires, 
charts, graphs, drawings, etc., it produces in limitless quantities. 
Yet anyone can operate it, because control is ultra-simple. Stand 
and machine are now a single unit, and the benefits are many. 
The feeder takes a full ream of Mimeograph paper. Here's volume 
reproduction, privately done, at little cost. Manifold are its means 
of time and money saving. Get full particulars from A, B. Dick 
Company, Chicago^ or from branch office in any principal city, 

MIMEOGRAPH 



MIMEOGRAPH 
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One man 
lifts 2000 lbs 

with R-W 

equipment 





Strained backs and smashed fingers are things 
of the past with the Brust-Harig J\Ifg. Co, of Chi- 
eago. Skilled workers no longer take lime and energy to help lift 
man-killing loads. K-Weqiiipment has increased product ion 10%. 

R-W engineers can bring similar savings to your plant. These 
men know handling [problems inside out; theyVe BpeclaUsts 
in this field. 

R-W ball hearing trolleys, hoists and OveR-Way track pay for 
themselves in ai^tual savings. No operating troubles, no main- 
tenance expense, nothing but the most satisfactory per fornix 
anee, year after year. 

Consult an R - W engineer now and start saving money im- 
mediately. 

Richards-Wilcox M^Q - C^- 

AUaORA, iLLINOtS. U.S.A. 

BrutifhrMt New Yofk Ciiii~iiK<i Uoiitoa PFitiiiJRlphta Ctifvi-luDJ CiticiiiEuiU 
Indittfitipoliji St. l.Quii ^c^^ OfbdtiA Dt^ Muiu^a MiiJtie*U|iutU Kaiiautt City 
IxM Auifeleft Siiu Kraih-icuj'ti Umahu ijeulile D^'iruJl /^llnata 
Bwtiiu'd^-Wilcfit Cuuudiiici (Ju.^ Ltd., l^ndun. Qui. MuaUisul 
950 



CHALLENGE 

B'W hall bearing 
Mleys challenge 
all ethera! There 
i$ mne so efficient ^ 
so long-liped and 
iroahk'free. Get 
one ort FREE 
TRIAL- If it 
daesn^t oat-'per- 
form any troUey 
yoa ever saw^ send 
aback AT OUU 
EXPENSE, 
WrUe today. 



" Quality Uarra 
tli imprint'* 




H'tii'it Xi-rHimi t<> Hit ir vKtjiAVn.cox Mrn. Co, f/rst/rf mriihvji ^'ffti&u's Suainrjs 
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When markets decline* plants with the highest production costs 
generally shut down firsts decreasing total production in their 
industry. Plants with lowest cost continue to produce at a profit. 

When market prices 
fall... low production 
costs protect you . . . 



Declining commodity prices and resulting 
keen industrial competition are bringing 
more and more tmphasis upon correct 
lubrication— as a means of reducing pro- 
duction costs. 

The rapidly-growing mechanization of 
industry brings ever more and more em- 
phasis upon correct lubrication as a means 
of lowering costs. Correct lubrication cuts 
costs in many ways. It means — 

1. waste of power 

2. Fewer delays — less loss of production vol- 
ume 

S. Less time, lat>or and material cost of repairs 

4. Le£^ labor co^i for lubricating 

5, Less depreciation of maciiinery investments 
0. Less total operating cost per unit of pro- 
duction. 

And correct lubrication usually costs less 
on a per-year basis. Vacuum Oil Company 
lubricants and lubrication service give 
longer and better lubrication from each 
gallon of oil, and less oil waste because of 
correct application methods. 

Correct lubrication pays for itself — and 
gives you extra net profits in lower costs 
besides ! ' 

"A lubrication analysis of all your ma- 
chinery, based upon our 64 years* experi- 
ence in all kinds of industrial lubrication 
around the world, is fairly certain to save 
money for you as it has for thousands of 
other industrial plants- 

Your recjuest for information incurs no 
obligation — and will be answered by a 
lubrication specialist in your field, 

VACUUM OIL COMPAWY 

61 Broadway, New York, Branches and dis- 
tributing warehouses throughout the world. 



QUALITY BRINGS LEADERSHIP 




Luhricating Oils 

The world's ijnality oils for plant lubrication 



ffkrm writini) la Vacuuu Oil Comunv t^esue mcit/tow Nation't Buiineu 
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tug Gallovrajr 

The pTCtiiresque harbor of Rotterdam 
'whence fresh vegeiahles are shipped to New York 

Fresh Vegetables 
and Banks 

During the first quarter of 1930, fresh vegetables 
were brought from Europe to New York at the rate 
of more than $1,000,000 worth a year. 

More than 40^/0 of these fresh cabbages, onions, 
potatoes, carrots, etc., were received under Irving 
Letters of Credit. 

The In'ing issues Commercial Letters of Credit 
to importers and exporters and performs many other 
valuable services for those who look to foreign lands 
for new markets or new sources of supply. 

Let us explain how we can be of service to you. 



Irving Trust Company 

Out-^f-Town Office— Wool worth Building 



Next MontK's Authors 

CAN the fact that silver is now worth 
only 35 cents an ounce seriously affect 
world trade? John Hays Hammond, 
with a broad knowledge of the world 
and its peoples, believes it may. He be- 
lieves that a higher value on silver would 
mean enlarged markets in many parts 
of the world. He explains his reasons for 
this view in the October Nation's 
Business with an article that pro- 
vides a broad education in economics. 

James A, Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has 
remained outside the limelight so con- 
sistently that he is perhaps one of the 
least known business leaders of the 
country. Oscar King Davis has written 
a story about him. It is a human in* 
terest story but it is more. He has 
learned Mn Farrells philosophy of 
business. It is the philosophy of a man 
who left school to get a job at S2 a week 
to help his mother and whose life has 
been as dramatic as that of any prom* 
inent figure in American life today. 

Other writers in the October number 
include Senator Couzens, Harrison E. 
Howe, editor of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry* and C. E, Kenneth 
Mees, Director of Research Laboratory, 
Eastman Kodak Co, 



THIS MONTH'S COVER 

Painted by Chdries De Feo 

NATION'S BUSINESS dedicates this 
cover to the Pioneer Banker who, by his 
calmness, his intelligence and his cour- 
age, nurtured a feeble young nation 
that it might grow to become tiie richest 
country the world has ever known. 

The soldier had done his work. The 
pioneer went bravely forward, entrepre- 
neurs looked longingly at the wealth of 
vast natural resources that would justify 
the soldier's bravery and make wortli 
w^hile the privations of the pioneer. But 
those resources could not be procured 
without initial investment for tools, for 
wages, for transportation and the new 
nation had little credit and less money. 

It was the pioneer banker who rose 
to this emergency. 

He made mistakes, as all men make 
mistakes, but he remained steadfast a^ 
railroads plunged toward the West, as 
mines were sunk to produce metals and 
the coal to work them, as a wilderness 
became a garden. Out of the efforts of 
the pioneer banker grew the great credit 
structure that is today the foundation 
and bulwark of a nation, 
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NEW EXECUTIVE TRAINING 

for men who want to arrive in 5 years 
instead of in 10 or 20 




A 44-page booklet called ^^What an Executive Sliould 
Knmv^^ describes this new training. Send for it. 



THE imporlant new Business 
Courses of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, }ml aunouneecl. sliould be 
iuvestigated hy every Me man who 
w until to make a. subatantial business 
Hiic'cesa in the years immediately ahead. 

Men who are saliiified w itii depart- 
mental jobs and ^mall eurniiigH will not 
be iutereMted in thi.-* type of training* It is 
offered to the kmd of men who want to 
l>m>me officers of their comijanie** or go 
into bii.sitjft4!!i for theniselves. It \s not 
'specialized'" training in the usual tmuse. 

The Ale^Eartder Hamilton Institute 
teachea only one iijK^ciulty — the highe^it 
paid, the lejxst crowded; That *(pecja]ty 
13 Executive Stafjagenicyt, 

Tlieir experience — condensed 
for your use 
The new Modern Business Course and 
Service [a a manafiemetU course* He pre- 
senting the coodensed ej£[>erieuce of the 
best business brains in the coyntr>% it 
offers Comprehensive, tangible help lo 
«xecutive-i in meeting the difficult bu^- 
Gess Condi tioua of today. 



For those who cannot yet qualify for 
thi**» shorter Courses have been prepared 
in Production, Marketing and Finance. 
These, too, are management Courses* 

**In these days when business ij* re- 
plete with complex problems," George 
M* Verity t Chairman of the Board of 
the American Rolling 31111 Compajiy, 
wrote ret^ently, '^businexs management 
has become a profession wliich only the 
trained student can hope to master* Your 
mw program of practical training can be 
iuvaJuable to any executive-minded man 
who is serious about his own future.*' 

ProminenI contribolars 

Among the business leaders who have 
contributed to this new training are; 

*^LFRSii P. SujAN", Jtt*t Fr&tidenl, Geo end 
Motors Corporation, 

F. EasoN White, FftsidetUt Armour and 
Cuuipuay. 

IloM. Wirj, Fr. H ays, Pre^iidrnU 

Muliun Fietiire FroJueerji aad Di^itnhutors 

gf Au^ricET lae*; formerly U. S* Fusitiiiaater 

Generai* 



BHtTCK Bahto.Vp Clmirman the Bmrd, 
Eiitteii, Burtom Diii^tine & On bom. Inc., 

AtivCTtlMiuif. 

John T. Madi>es% De&Ht 

Sdiotj! I if To in mercer, Aocount-i dmi Kiau^ace. 

Xew York t*!ii^'erHity, 

Dh* JuLiCf* Ki,KTS\ The A^JtiMaitt Serr^ur^, 
L'* Si Depart meu I af C*tJiji(ijerc*. 

G^RGE Baldwix, Vux FrevidtnU 
General Electric Company. 

fluBKMT T* PiKSON* Frmidtnt^ 
F* W. Woolwortli Company, 

David SahVoff, Premtieitt^ 
lladio Cuq>uttitL(iu of Aiiivrioi. 

D£XT£JK S, Kimball, 

Dean <>/ /A* Voiif.gi of Engitx^nng^ 

Ctprnell University, 

The facts are free 

M'e invite you to semi for the facts in a 
newly published booklet. It should be 
read by every man wlio wants to arrive 
in the next 5 years, in.stead of in 10 or ^20, 
It is well worth an hour of your time, 

**\Vhat m\ Executive Should Know" 
will be sent you hy mail, without obliga- 
tion, if yon will simply mail the c^npon 
for your copy. 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 



To ih« Ali*3undifr iliimincn luHtitute. 341 Aitor Plnc^, New York Clt3f. (ttiCatuulii luldrm i 
AlenDDder llamUtoii iiivtituU. Ltd.. CF.E. Bklir*, TorDiito. > Semi me, wltlicnit obliKatioo, 
I he titi Vi book k' U " Wha i an Exec u live Stio u Id K now . " ! 



Hufitm^ Pocttlon.. 



IV hen u fitin^ tu AtnxAHiiMM HAJiitTot* IsjTiTCTr pleat f mmihn Xdti4»n'i BuiUitti 
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When was this 
order received? 




COUNTLESS questions such as this that crop up during 
the average business day are quickly and accurately 
answered by the legible, printed record of an Inter- 
national ELECTROPRINT — the speediest, most easily 
operated time stamp on the market* 

It is provided with all the outstanding best features 
in modern time stamp construction — is completely auto- 
ma tic , electrically operated from either A» C, or D. C.y and 
is equipped for remote control. It requires but a touch of 
the finger to record the time of receipt or dispatch of letters, 
telegrams, cables, orders, memos, and all other important 
business papers. 



1^19 Inierft&ttonat repretentaiivt h 
heated itt your idcinity. Ask him 
to ttit y&u more about thit modern 
atd ii> business progress, « * • 



International Business M achines Vjorporation 

International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 

loternational Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 

Dayton Money weight Scales and Store Equipment 



GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 



CANADIAN DIVISION 
Internitcjoital Eutmess Machines Co., Ltd* 
>00 Cimpbell Ave., Toronto, 
One, Canada 



Offi€0s and Mervice ttamm in all the prlnHpttl eiti^t o/ the uartd 
fVki'tt tfrfitiuff to iKTsmtcATiONAL BtfiiKEis Machi 2(115 CoRi'oaATio)! piiai£ mmttm Natiim's Bnsimts 
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The Rain of L 



WE TALK a good deal about over- 
production of conuiiudities, yet 
few of us are concerned to question 
"the rain of laws/' 
It was in 1914 that D. Park- 
inaon wrote in the Atiantic MonfMy *'the day 
of imiyersal law has arrived." He who reads 
must run if he would escape the deluge of it 
he said, an<l he who runs must read if he would 
keep up with the changing phases of it. And 
certainly it is readily apparent that the vohanes 
of what is bidden and what is forbidden could 
hardly make a' beginning on the moilest dimen- 
sion of Dr. Eliot s faTniliar five foot shelf. 

Indeed, it would be easy to believe that the 
periodic flow of legislative **do's" and *'don'ts" 
amounts to a national mania, and that the 
American people are staggering along under 
a burden of laws which would restrict all liberty 
were it not for the fact that laws are violated. 
That there is exception to this view is at- 
tested in a statement made by Professor Bram- 
hall of the University of Colorado. For the 
sake of argument he accepts a current estimate 
that 75,000 bills are introduced every biennium, 
and that 18,000 of these bills become law, 

"The usual implication/* says Dr. BramhalK 
*Hs that there are 18,000 new ways in which 
the liberty of the individual to do what he 
pleases has been impaired by law. That is, of 
course* arrant nonsense. Only about 400 of 
them will apply in any one jurisdiction , . . If 
by legislation is understo()d, as it usually is, 
and as the deluge criers mean it to be, rules 
of conduct imposed by the State on people in 
general, how manv of the 1 8,000 are legislation 
at all? Th e answer according to competent 
students — and you can verify it from your own 
session laws — is pretty certainly not more than 
2 per cent.'* 

The rest of them he points out, are acts deal- 
mg with appropriations, or acts dealing with 
the powers and duties of state and local ad- 
raiuistration. *ln the United States," he adds, 
' it is probably on the safe side to estimate 
that on the average during each bietmiuiii in 
each jurisdiction eight or ten statutes are en- 



aws 



acted which actually impose restraints on the 
freedom of action of the private person.'* 

Reasoned and temperate as this judgment 
stands, its chief service is in its suggestion that 
the rain of laws is not so heavy as is widely 
assumed. Complete acceptance of Dr. Bram- 
halFs conclusions qualifies rather than oKscures 
the impression that " we have a welter of dupli- 
cate, contradictory and badly worded statutes 
on the books, and that there still is an exag- 
gerated faith in the power of legislation to 
regulate human society.'' 

As Parkinson so clearly saw, it is impossible 
for the legislators, as a body, to scrutinize with 
any care such a mass of bills as every legislature 
enacts at every session. And equally it is im- 
practicable for the public spirited citizen to 
attend the hearing and protest a fraction of 
the foolish and dangerous bills that, if enacted, 
would affect interests with which heis conversant. 

Not only is the responsible citizen thus at the 
mercy of the irresponsible and self-constituted 
law promoter, but the tendency of public 
spirited organizations, which, like the projihets 
of old, are often more representative of the State 
in its better nature than are its duly constituted 
oflBcial bodies, is to frame legislation in specific 
instead of general terms, and thus to make 
the laws both more numerous and more complex. 

Twenty-five years ago A. C. Coxe declared 
in the Columhut Law Review that '1t would 
be a conservative estimate to assert that Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the 45 states turn 
out an annual grist of 14,000 laws/' Add to 
that output, he said, *'the fact that the appellate 
tribunals alone, state and Federal, are uttering 
about ^0,000 decisions annually, a large propor- 
tion being interpretations of kges scriptm^* 

And in a quarter of a century the annual 
production of laws has grown from 14,000 to 
18,000- 

On such a showing it is becoming more and 
more difficult to avoid the feeling that *the 
American people are either exceptionally un- 
ruly or that the maxim *the best government 
is that which governs least' has been wantonly 
ignored/*— R. C. W. 
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n goocl design— good engineer- 
ing — iien tbe basis ofall iudus^trial 
pruiit^ for no matter baw eeonom- 
i<!ally a plant may eonBtructedl, 
unless it can uperate at miuitnum 
production cosfe ii is* a poor in* 
vestment indeed. Tbefte gavingj» 
in production, even more than In 
building costs, determine the 
margin of the plant's profit , * • 
and originate before a single brick 
id laid. Good engineering, worth 
many times its cost, is tbe first 
step to profits, and one of tasting 
consecfuence, 

Austin Engineers bring to con- 
struction a unique method of 
procedure, wherein they assume 
complete responsibility . • . they 
handle a project from plans to 
completed plant. The necessary 
functions of architecture, engi- 
neerings construction and eijui|i- 
ment are coordinated, under the 
terms of a single responsihitity . • - 
and are covered by a single con- 
tract. You have but to slate your 
recjuirements . . . within record 
time Austin Engineers deliver a 
plant butlt4o-fit . . . broom-clean 
and steam -up • . • ready for im- 
mediate production^ 

You are fully protected by a 
guarantee of total cost, qnality of 
workmanship and materials a» 
well as a definite completion date 
with bonus and penally clause in- 
cluded if desLrefL 

If you are facing a eonstruction 
problem, whatever may be its 
scope or geographical location, it 
will pay you to learn more alwut 
the Austin Method. A preliminary 
consultation will bring vital in* 
formation without obligation. 
Phone or w rite tbe nearest Austin 
office, or use tbe memo below. 
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As the Business World Wags 



THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS — A$ You Like It 

THOSE who scan the horizon for 



ronmse of ^^^^ better business found com- 



AP 

Better Things fort in the recent statement ol the 
^ finance committee of the United 

States Steel Corporation, 
The Corporation is acting at 63 per cent of capacity 
and says the committee 'Indications in the industry 
point to an increase in this rate of operations during 
the balance of this quarter with an improvement in 
volume during the last quarter of the year." 

Steel means automobiles, buildings, bridges, farm 
machinery— in fact the whole fabric of industry de- 
pends upon it. 

If the Steel Corporation goes ahead, all business goes 
ahead and when one reflects that the committee just 
quoted includes such men as J. P, Morgan, George F, 
Baker, Senior and Junior, Thomas W, Lamont and 
James A, Farrell, he is bound to believe that the state- 
ment is based on a sound understanding of what is go- 
ing on. and a keen vision of what is to come. 



What Is Gen- 
eral Business? 

★ 



SO M,^NY pessimistic things have 
been said about the loss of business 
confidence that it is a little start- 
ling to discover a faith that does 
not need restoration. In voicing his 
own abiding belief the president of the Studebaker 
Corporation has done a timely service to the public as 
weli as to his industr>\ By way of prelude to a vigorous 
expression of his practical optimism Mr. Erskine asks, 
**What is this mysterious specter 'general business'?— 
Nothing more or less than the sum total of a great 
inany individual businesses. General business is good 
when a sufficiently large proportion of individual busi- 
nesses are good." 

Castigation rather than compassion resides in his 
cliarge that *Hhe greatest deterrent, the most \1cious 
obstacle to recovery has been the attitude of most busi- 
ness men. They have been following the forecasters, 
wistfully w^aiting for that mysterious entity, 'general 
business' to assert itself. What is needed is more in- 
dividuals working in an intelligent and aggressive man- 



ner to make their own businesses prosperous." Con- 
firmatory^ evidence of the improved position of business 
sentiment is apparent in the recent announcement of 
the R.C. A. -Victor Company that it would increase its 
manufacturing schedule. When commenting on the 
engagement of seven thousand additional employees 
President Shumaker is reported to have said. ** Mill ions 
are being put into increased production in the belief 
that the present depression is psychological, and a false 
indication of the American public's buying power.'* 

^ , THE virtues of *'mass production" 
W anted : j^^^,^ drummed into the ears of 
MassConsumption American business for many years. 
^ "Mass distribution" in turn was 

hailed as a saviour. The manufac- 
turer would produce in great quantity at low cost, the 
mail-order house and the chain store would distribute 
in great quantity at low cost — ^and all would be well 
with the world. 

WeVe learning just now that what is really wanted 
is "mass consumption," more men and women to buy 
more things and to buy more things they must have first, 
the desire and, second, the money to satisfy that desire. 

Much of industry's efforts to create new markets is 
directed towards making a consumer change his habits, 
—to get A to put off his cotton shirt and put on a silk 
one while B is being urged to substitute cotton for silk. 
What industry really wants is that C who has no shirt 
should want one and fmd the means with which to 
buy it. 

It is tliat form of consumption— that raising the 
standard of living— whether it be in the United States 
or Europe or China that means the continued good 
health of business 

- PASSAGE by the Congre^ of the 

I he Uovernment ^jj, creating the Textile Foundation 
and Textiles has centered attention on the means 
^ of planning and administering the 

research which the measure is in* 
tended to foster. The purposes of the Foundation, as set 
forth in the act, are "to administer and expend its funds 
and other property for the scientific and economic re- 
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search for the development of the textile industry, its 
allied branches, and including that of production of raw 
niaterials/^ 

A fund of nearly $2,000,000 is available for this re- 
search by reason of the sale of German dyes allocated 
to the United States in the peace negotiations. Sales to 
American consumers were made through the so-called 
Textile Alliance, a War-time agency, and the money 
paid into the Treasury, with the understanding that it 
should eventually be used as the Congress nught direct. 

Not the least of tlie questions raised with regard to 
the new Foundation is the possibility of its exposure to 
political influence. The directorate is to consist of the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and three representatives of the textile industry. Orig- 
inally it was proposed to include the president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Another pro\ision that 
writes its own emphasis on political opportunism ap- 
pears in Section 2 of the act. It reads "any officer or 
employee of the United States, or of any corporation 
acting as a governmental agent of the United States, 
may - • .hold the office of director of the Textile Founda- 
tion without regard to any provision of law prohibiting 
the holding of more than one office." 

Where occasion is seen for making official eligibility 
so broad and its phrasing so deliberate, any intrusion 
of political persuasion in the choice and course of re- 
search could be plausibly explained by the assumption 
of legislative intention. 

"THE WRITER has the means to 
The Job of ^pen a first-class grocery store for 
Changing Minds himself, but does not do so because 
^ the housewife is one hundred per 

cent sold on the chain store. I 
wouldn't care to risk my money to change a woman's 

mind." i_ - 4. 1 

This homely bit of merchandising philosophy is taken 
from a letter \sTitten by a manager to his section chief. 
WTiether he is right in his contention that the housewife 
is "sold" on the chain store is not for us to decide, but 
there is a timely significance in his conclusion that 
changing women's viewpoints would be costly. 

Wis€ retailers every-^^here, chain and independent, 
will agree that tremendous power now resides with the 
shopper. The modem retailer is, in a sense, a reporter 
who keeps the manufacturer informed about consumer 
bu>ing preferences. Today the public not only buys 
where it pleases, but in many cases apparently is 
writing the specifications as to what shall be made. 

To the old problems of business, such as finance, 
labor, raw materials, transportation, storage, is being 
^ded another. It is telling what the public wants and 
what it can pay for. 

WHILE talking over some of his 
Fixed Prices experiences the secretary of a 

Won't Stick trade association told us of the job 
^ he once held as assistant secretar^^ 

of a plumbing appliance group in a 
large city The members conceived tlie quaint idea of 
agreeing on prices among themselves. They even went 
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so far as to print their price lists, and each knew that all 
his competitors had a copy of the list. Even in those 
days the idea was considered unethical, not to say 
illegal. 

For a time the agreement worked, although none of 
the subscribers would have dignified it with the term 
"gentlemen's agreement," Then a newcomer elbowed 
his way into their territory, and began taking their 
business, solely on price. Soon one of the group cut his 
prices, too. Once more a price war was on. 

Competition became increasingly unfriendly. Even- 
tually the members could not be brought together again 
for any sort of peaceful agreement on the elimination 
of bad practices. 

Here is a testimonial to invite belief that price agree- 
ments and other bogeys which cause such holy shudders 
from our economist politicians are as likely to be put 
to rout by the competitive spirit as by legislative 
formula, 

w/ .L J AN EXECUTIVE of one of New 
Weather and york City's larger department 
Retail stores was discussing the effect of 

^ weather on sales volume. 

When it is raining steadily at 
eight in the morning, we prepare for a heavy day* It 
used to be just the opposite, Eariy rain was fonneriy a 
sign that we would not do much business that day. 

The change from slow to busy rainy seasons has been 
a gradual one with us. We found that almost all of our 
competitors started to specialize and go the limit in the 
matter of stock control. Cautious buying soon cut their 
stocks way down. The inevitable result was that many 
customers concluded that only certain things were in 
stods. After being told a few times that the store doesn't 
carry items asked for, customers came to shop in each 
department store for particular items» as they would in 
specialty shops* 

From the first, we have tried to give our customers a 
wide selection and assortment of merchandise, building 
up the idea that they could find whatever they wanted 
here. It is now bearing results. This is particulariy true 
on rainy days, for a woman will not object to doing all 
of her shopping in one store, if she can fill out a com- 
plete shopping list there. In fact, she rather enjoys the 
experience. 

Perhaps there is more of a tendency toward a return 
of the general store idea in department store practice 
than some of the statistical experts realize. 



The Battle of 
the Books 

★ 



OPPORTUNISM and expediency 
are easily read into the price re- 
visions in the book trade. The 
natural desire for mass sales has 
brought drug stores into the fore- 
ground of consideration as w^ell-organized potential out- 
lets for cheap books. The novelty of this view is quali- 
fied by the fact that drug stores have regularly sold 
cheap editions of novels on which motion pictures were 
based, and more recently^ they have carried cut price 
''remainders,'* politely known as publishers' overstock 
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— books that did not sell at their original prices of $2, 
$3 and $5. Dollar reprints of books that sold at higher 
prices have also been carried in dmg stores. 

The dramatic quality in the present price disturbance 
issues not so much from the discovery of drug-store 
competition with the orthodox booksellers — for it has 
long been recognized— but more from the developing 
realization of what the drug store can do, as witness the 
report that Nelson Doubleday sold 60,000 copies of his 
Star Series reprints in one month in a single 42nd 
Street drug store in New York, 

With the announcement that many titles wiU be 
issued in $1 and 50-cent editions, public interest has 
become articulate in questions. Will the publishers over- 
reach themselves? Must authors take a flat rate royalty 
in lieu of the old sliding scale that occasionally got 
up to 15 per cent on a $2,50 book? Can the bookseller 
drum up three times as many customers as he got under 
the old price regime? How will the book clubs meet the 
new dispensation? Will **st>1e" in books become as im- 
portant as **style" in other products? Can the publishers 
develop a volume consimiption for marks or brands as 
other lines have done? 

Opinion on the efTecUveness of the price cutting is 
divided. Skeptics contend that the lower prices do not 
represent new manufacturing economies, but merely a 
secondary sale of established w'orks which have already 
borne the cost of plates, ''overhead/' and part of the 
advertising and sales promotion. Optimists argue that 
the downward revisions have useful pr^redent in the 
mass sales of paper-bound books abroad. This view 
holds that the lower prices give books a better footing 
in competition with the radio, the movie, and the rental 
library. 

. II * , THE well advertised glories of 
All txpansion ^^^^ production seem slightly 
Not Prosperity blurred when viewed through the 

• ^ lens held up by the Link -Belt Com- 

pany, builders of conveyors and 
power transmitting equipment. In a consideration of 
the industrial possibilities this Company finds that mass 
production is not an unfailing key to prosperity. Con- 
cluding from its obser\^atJons that few businesses are 
adaptable to mass production, it offers its own situation 

•as a pertinent example. 
A large proportion of the work done by manufac- 
turers of elevating and conveying equipment is of a 
jobbing character, it seems— that is, it comprehends 
the building of apparatus to meet individual specifica- 
tions, and is not susceptible to repetitive manufacture 
with its accompan>ing opportunities for cutting unit 

•costs. Just because the automotive industry can cut 
costs and expand its markets by producing en masse, 
the Link-Belt Company sees no logic in saying that 
other manufacturing lines can increase sales following 
a reduction in costs. 

In the materials handling field, for instance, "it 
would be absurd to assume that a price reduction of a 
few hundred dollars would enlarge the demand for 
power shovels or conveyors," and "even in long estab- 
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lished industries in the mass production class, such as 
flour milling and beef packing, there are distinct limits 
to market expansion." And no doubt it is true that *'the 
economies from large-scale output are a constant temp- 
tation to increase production first, and w^orry about 
sales aftenvard." 

The helpful note in this somewhat astringent view 
of mass production is the reasoned expectation of econ- 
omies through the increased use of time-sa\ing ma- 
dunery. If the Link-Belt Company can communicate 
that article of its faith to the rest of the industrial world, 
it will have demonstrated its usefulness as a conveyor 
of ideas, as well as materials. 



The Human 
Packase 

★ 



PACKAGE versus product, a 
controversy in w^hich production 
managers^ sales managers and 
advertising managers and agencies 
have endlessly engaged. No one 
questions perhaps that good goods succeed more easily 
in attractive packages, but can inferior goods be sold 
because of effective packages or superior goods be 
killed by inferior wrappings? 
A poet once mourned that 

. • - w^e often come across 

A forty dollar saddle on a tw*enty dollar hoss, 

but do men and women buy the saddle or the boss? 

As to the human package, how much does that help? 
Isn't it hard to think of men who have succeeded in the 
face of physical handicaps and unappealing appearance 
but are there others who have failed because their real 
ability was hidden away in an unattractive exterior? 

Our ow^ presidents might make an interesting study 
in human packaging. Take the two whose names leap 
first to the mind. Washington— if we trust portraits and 
contemporary wTitings, was a handsome human pack- 
age, six f^t two, weighing tw^o hundred or so. a hand- 
some man. To be sure the new school of bilious 
biography tells us that his teeth w^ere bad, but perhaps 
he balanced that by keeping his mouth shut. 

But Lincoln's appearance was a thing that had to be 
overcome. Certainly, he aroused ridicule; **uncouth'* 
and "shambling" w^ere adjectives that seemed then to 
fit him. But adbmiration for the product has led us to 
include in our affection an acceptance of the package 
and few of us now think of Lincoln as handicapped by 
appearance* 

It would be possible to make an impressive list of 
men great in letters, in science, in industry w^ho have 
gone ahead in spite of a handicap of looks. Still the 
package is important, and the man who can add to 
ability, appearance, is doubly blessed, 

r f questionnaire hurled tliis in- 

Having Our Cake ^^j^ editor's head 

and Eating It Too "What in your opinion is the 
^ biggest problem American business 

must face in the next five years?" 
That's the kind of question one likes to run across 
in his daily questionnaire. Whatever answer you make 
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will be right. It isn't like being called upon to teU what 
tooth paste you use and why or to give your reasons 
for going to, or staying away from, church. 

So here's an answer and anyone may have a better: 

The biggest problem ahead of American business is 
to reconcile the regulation or control by our Govern- 
ment of our public utilities, with the advantages and 
advances which we properly associate with private 
ownership, individual initiative and the profit motive. 

No phrase is easier to say than ''private ov^Tiership 
under public regulation." But every time we increase 
government regulation we are in danger of decreasing 
the benefits we can get from private oi^Tiership. 

Take our railroads. We have a government fixing 
of the price of their chief commodity, freight rates. 
Perhaps the advantages of that rate regiilation are far 
greater than the disadvantages, but are there no dis- 
advantages? If we strait-jacket business by government 
regulation we shall not do it without sacrifice to the 
\irility of the industry. 

In economics as in all things else, we want to eat 
our cake and have it, too. We feel that some measure 
of government regulation of our utilities is needful, but 
we don*t want to bring them down to a single pattern 
of drab uniformity. 

"COMPETITION is the life of 
Regulation That trade" said some wiseacre whose 
May Come name the available dictionaries of 
^ quotations do not give. Repetition 

has given the phrase a sanction, 
and countless "antitrust" laws ha\^e been proposed and 
enacted to preserve the blessings of competition. 

And still men talk of "ruinous competition." plan 
mergers to lessen competition and ask that the anti- 
trust laws be modified that competition may be avoided. 

Let's picture the round of what might happen. The 
District of Columbia, where this is written, is a small, 
compact political unit of half a million residents. There 
are, someone decides, too many shoe stores. Half as 
many stores strategically located could supply the Dis- 
trict with shoes. Shoe prices could be lessened and the 
competent shoe dealers would prosper. 

An admirable idea. A law is passed limiting the num- 
ber of shoe stores. A board of examiners decides on the 
retailing ability of applicants and grants licenses only 
to those who are fit. A board of surveyors decides on 
proper locations. 

WTiat next? With the limitation in the number and 
location of shoe stores, there develops an inclination 
to keep to top prices, to avoid sales, to hesitate about 
new styles, since new styles may leave on the shelves 
unsold shoes. 

Residents of Washington begin to buy their shoes 
in Baltimore which is at the other end of 40 miles of 
fine road, or in New York or by mail from cities farther 
away. 

It is plain that more laws are needed and the Shoe 
Retailers' Commission is authorized to fix prices after 
proper hearings, and beiX)mes a semi judicial body* But 
price-fixing proves ineffective and other remedies are 
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proposed; a law specifjnng the number and prices of 
pairs of shoes in proportion to assessed income which 
each resident must buy; a law authorizing a bond 
issue for building many miles of footpath and com- 
pulsory lectures on walking as an aid to health; a law 
making it a misdemeanor to ride in an automobile for 
a distance of less than one mite. 

But still the shoe business in the District of Columbia 
languishes and another bill. . , , 
"All nonsense'' says the critic who had read thus far, 
*'No more nonsense" said the man who is writing 
this, "than many, perhaps most, ot the measures pro- 
posed to restrict and regulate business/' 

f IT GOES without saying that no 
Ihe Lourse or up-to-date discussion of economics 
Unemployment in general and unemployment in 
^ particular is complete without men- 

tion of "technological unemploy- 
ment.'* As might be expected, the term has become fair 
game for professional economists. But much as pundits 
have rushed in with definitions where plain citizens 
merely scratch the head, it is only just to give a profes* 
sor his due. ^Technological unemployment/' it seems, is 
merely *'one oi the latest literary inventions of labor in- 
vestigators/' 

So writes Dr. Royal Medcer in reviewing Dr. Paul 
Douglas's work on **Real Wages in the United States/' 
Perplexed in its reading by new economic tags and 
labels, a puzzled public should not find it difficult to 
agree with Dr. Meeker that "it comes as a refreshmg 
surprise to read a recognized authority who declares 
that unemployment has grown less, not greater/' 

. ^ . REPRESENTATIVES of the con- 

A Lonlerence struction industries— contractors, 
on Construction realtors and building material pro- 
^ ducers— and of the auxiliary ser- 

vices of finance and insurance, met 
informally in Chicago on July 30, at the call of Julius 
H, Barnes, Chairman of the National Business Survey 
Conference, and Chairman of the Board of the United 
States Chamber. After reviewing intergroup problems 
in the fields of realty finance, credit practice* stabiliza- 
tion, legislation and taxation, the meeting decided that 
the construction industries need a common ground on 
which to meet with each other and with representatives 
of general business and governmental agencies. 

Mr. Barnes was made Chairman of a small commit- 
tee authorized to set up a permanent National Con- 
ference on Construction, representative of business and 
other groups interested in the problems of public and 
private construction. 

This Conference will not be an operating or promo- 
tional agency. It is contemplated that it will serve as a 
means for the selection of a limited number of common 
problems of business and other interests identifi^ with 
public and private construction with a view to develop- 
ing the necessary factual studies and recommendations 
to cooperating agencies, looking to the solution of these 
problems. 



Law-Fixed Prices Won*t Stay Fixed 



By HERBERT COREY 



DURING the last quar- 
tter of a century gov- 
lernments and bankers 
have been demon- 
strating an interesting 
new theory. A selfish one, per- 
haps. Old fogies said it was not 
Bound. 

But it worked as they worked 
it. They proved that it is pos- 
sible to repeal the ancient law 
of supply and demand. Only it 
"Will not stay repealed. Let us 
look at the layout. 

The British Government 
^^oosted the price of rubber 
higher than the gallows of 
Haman, Today rubber is on 
the bottom. Tomorrow's rubber 
^ay be even cheaper. The 
planters who were not of the 
monopoly will be selling the 
cheap rubber at a profit. 

The Braziiian Government 
levied a tax on the world's 
cofTee. Collected it, too. Today 
coffee is selbng m New York 
for less than the cost of getting 
it there, 

European states subsidized 
t»^t^sugar growers. Today 
^^gar is at an aJl-time low and 
no one can call off the sub- 
sidized dog. 

Chile had all the nitrates, 
^^ow nitrate making is a 
^oney^making industr>^ 

Japan had the world by the 
"eck on natural camphor. The 
makers of synthetic camphor 
are now fixing the price. 

American fanners paid the 
t^Korbitant prices demanded by 
the Mexican hennequen grow- 
t^rs for binding twine. The 
Orient discovered that it a)uld 




E«tlia aALIbliHIliT 

iiriidin decreed that fewer rubber trees 
should be tapped* Rubber prices went up> 
but today rubber is cheaper than ever 



AN industry may establish a monopoly, or a 
government may pass a law to boost the price 
o( a commodity. But as soon as it doeS/ things 
begin to happen. The consumer uses less of the 
commodity^ or finds a substitute^ or someone 
discovers a way to produce the same thing for 
less money. Law-made prices won't stick 



furnish a better sisal at a lower 
price. So did Haiti. The sisal- 
price has been running down- 
hill and Mexico is fumishmg 
each year a slightly smaller 
proportion of the whole. 

Maladjusted prices 

THE law never fails to operate. 
I f a situation is poked in on one 
fvide it bulges out on the other. 
If the price of a commodity is 
put up by artifjcial means those 
wlio were not invited to the 
party come and have a good 
time. Totally unauthorized per- 
sons in distant parts raised too 
much rubber and tcx* much 
coffee for the monopolies to 
swallow. Tlien they got the 
habit. 

Tomorrow's rubber and 
coffee may be cheaper than 
ever before because of one 
thing. While the nK)nopolies 
were relying on laws, the inde- 
pendents went in for brains. 
They discovered the sweetness 
of low costs. 

More thousands of tons of 
rubber are being demanded by 
the world every day. The world 
k getting back to a sound eco- 
nomic basis. Competition is at 
work again. New uses are being 
found for nibber. New nec^i* 
ties are popping up for it. If 
the economic situation had 
been let alone the high prot>* 
ability is that the rubber plant- 
ers would have been in a bull 
market for the rest of their 
days. New trees would be com- 
mg in as new uses were found. 
Now and then there might l>e a 
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bad year, of course, but bad years are 
no novelties in history. But the manip' 
ulatois began to poke sticks in the ma* 
chinery. 

"We'll make the consumer pay/' they 
said* ''He must have rubber. He will 
pay what we demand." 

From 1910 to 1920 the rubber busi- 
ness was one of the most prosperous 
ever heard of. The world's demand was 
growing insistent. Thirty-cent-a-pound 
rubber in the London market insured the 
plantation owners the 15 per cent profit 
they thought was only fair. During that 
golden decade the high average annual 
price was $2.06 in 1910 and ?333 in 
1920. 

There's profit for you! There's pros- 



suffering. The rubber planters con- 
vinced the British Colonial OfTice that the 
British rubber^growing areas had what 
amounted to a monopoly of the product 
and could enforce monopolistic prices. 

"We will do thus and so/' ordered the 
Stevenson Committee. It would be a 
waste of time to review the Stevenson 
Committee's various plans» but they 
amounted to just this. Rubber-tree 
planting should be shortened, fewer 
trees were to be tapped, the prices were 
to be jacked up everywhere. 

Now and then the faint pipe of a con- 
servative was heard in opposition. These 
quaint people held that it is never good 
business to drive a price so high that 
industry is unable to use the commod- 




ity. Nothing could be more laughable 
than this outworn theory. The Malayan 
Tin mid Hubber Jomnal put the pro- 
ducers' cards on the table. 

**We have absolutely no call to con- 
sider the interest of the American users 
of crude rubber/' 

Prices upset the monopoly 

DURING the squeeze, the price of rub- 
ber once touched 5L40 a pound. It sold 
at $1.21 in 1925, The world was calling 
for more balloon tires and bathing caps 
and garden hose. The British areas sup- 
plied 75 per cent of the demand at the 
end of this decade of "almost unrivalled 
prosperity/' 

At this writing, the British control 
only 59 per cent. The price of rubber 
has fallen to 13 cents. The Stevenson 
Committee is no more. F. R. Hendrick- 
son, president of the New York Rubber 
Exchange, is quoted as saying: 

"Some plantations may be able to 
grow rubber as cheaply as five cents a 
pound/' 

If any five^cent rubber is ever grown 
it will be the work of an unknown 
Dutchman with a grafting knife. May- 
be his name is known in the Dutch East 
Indies. It should be. Mis gilded statue 
should shine in the sun. His grafting 
knife should be hilted with diamonds. 
Whoever he was or is, he cut the throat 
of a monopoly and took a good part of 
the future^s business away from the 
monoiK>lists and placed it in the lap of 
his own country. Maybe this is taking 
an unduly rosy view of this Dutchman* 



The production of potash ii now a 
monopoly but if the price goes too 
liigh^ we may get along without it 

perity! There's eating your porridge 
with a platinum spoon from a silver bowl [ 
Rubber companies paid all the way up 
to 60 per cent in dividends. Forty per 
cent was common. Almost \'ulgar. 

Then came the world-wide depression 
of 1920 and 1921. Manufacturing 
slackened for a time and rubber prices 
sank to 18 cents and a fraction. 

"Help us/' moaned the rubber men, 
"Rescue the perishing!" 

They were not perishing. Not a bit 
of it In that area of depression not one 
British rubber company failed because 
of the low prices. They could have 
^ycked their paws and hved through the 
winter. But they grieved about the loss 
of the fat profits that had been rolling 
in. Other business men in other busi- 
nesses grieved, too, but they did not 
demand dispensations to relieve their 




Cane sugar could be produced in certain countries only. It became almost 
an extravagance. Today sugar is being produced m almost every country 
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Brazil had a natural monopoly of coffee. It decided to control output and to regulate exports — to make 
the consumer pay. But the consumer used less coffee — and now coffee Is selling below production cost 



Maybe he only followed economic law. 
Maybe it was the monopohsts them- 
selves who took their own business 
away, Ilere^s the story: 

"By bud-grafting/' this unknown 
I>utchman said to his nibber-growing 
compatriots, '*by the grafting of a bud 
t>f a good tree on the stem of another 
tree, we can almost double our rti^r 
output per acre and lessen our c^sts. 
Vou take a sharp knife and a handful 
of wet clay- — 

So the Dutchman went to bud-graft- 
ing. 

'"This is absurd/' said the British 
planters, "A long, slow silly process. 
Much easier to boost the price by 
law — — " 

The price was boosted. The 
Dutchmen profited by the boost 
as much as the British did. Rub* 
has a world-wide market and 
It was not possible to keep this 
Dutch rubber out of the markets 
the British sought to control The 
price was boosted too high and 
consumers began to get fretful 
aoout it. When Herbert Hoover 
^as Secretary of Commerce he 
called attention to the pinch in 
rubber. He noted the reasons why 
It did not seem feasible for the 
f^mencan Government to under- 
take reprisals against the British 
J^vernment^s rubber monopoly, 
™ preferred the unaensational 
and satisfactory recourse to the 
older methods. 

"Use less rubber^* he advised. 
He believed that our people 
wasteful to the last man and 
woman^ould save perhaps a 
quarter of the aimual rubber bill 



and not cut down automobile mileage 
by a furlong. 

Reclamation helped lower prices 

THE reclaimers of rubber began to get 
busy. In a single year the amount of 
rubber reclaimed in the United States 
rose to 170 million pounds, which was 
just three times as much as had been 
reclaimed the previous year. Every 
]xiund of rubber not worn out or re- 
claimed was one pound of rubber not 
bought from the monopoly. 

Ford and Firestone decided to place 
themselves beyond the reach of the next 
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Mexico lost its sfsal business soon after 
It began charging exorbitant prices 



prophet of a new doctrine and began 
to set out thousands of South American 
and African acres in rubber trees. Trees 
were being planted everywhere. Rubber 
prices went down. 

The Stevenson Committee gave up. Its 
weary acceptance of one of the primary 
economic laws was stated by the British 
Colonial Secretary something after this 
fashion : 

"There is too much planting, espe- 
cially in Dutch areas; too much rubber 
is being reclaimed; we do not control 
a sufficient percentage of rubber pro- 
ducdon." 

The world's neck had slipped out of 
the monopoly's fingers. In the 
meantime those trees that had 
been bud -grafted in the Dutch 
East Indies five and six years ago 
are coming into bearing. More and 
more each year they are coming 
into bearing. These are the trees 
which will provide the five-cent 
rubber of the future, if any five- 
cent rubber is ever provided. The 
competitors of the Dutch had not 
bud^grafted to any extent- They 
had placed their rdiance on laws 
and taxes and controls. So that 
when the bud-grafted Dutch rub- 
ber begins to get in the market at 
five cents or ten cents or whatever 
the low price may be the competi- 
tors must sharpen up their knives 
and go out and gather up hand- 

fuls of wet day 

Trouble always follows when 
an old-fashioned, bullheaded, 
economic law is interfered with. 
Trouble may be a long time catch- 
ing up. There may be a period 
( Continued on page 92 ) 



SINCE LAST WE MET* 



JULY 

10 • SE.\RS ROEBUCK and MONTGOMERY 

WARD announce cut prices from 10 to 25 
per cent. Latter extends installment selling, 

COPPER for domestic consumption down 
to 11. !4 cents. 

TWO HUNDRED American business men 
promise $1000 a year apiece to Harvard 
for business research. 

11 • SENATOR CAPPER of Kansas asks the 

Farm Board to buy a hundred million 
bushels more of wheat. The Board shows 
no sign of acceding to the request. 

12* FEDERAL tax receipts for fiscal year ended 
June 30 were 53,038,000.000, 

STANDARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA re- 
stores gasoline prices to levels obtaining be- 
fore recent price wars. 

13 • STANDARD OIL of New Jersey brings 

leading refiners together to develop jointly 
more economical methods of producing 
gastiline. 

14 • GENERAL ELECTRIC reports sales for 

first 6 months of 1930 at $3,000,000 more 
than in same period of 1929. A, T. & T's* 
net income in the same pericxl was up 
$1,500,000, 

LIFE insurance sales down in May, were 
up in June and the half year showed a 
gain of per cent over 1929, 

15 • ALL the Chilean nitrate industries com- 

bine, with the Chilean Government holding 
half and surrendering its export tax for 
dividends. 

17 • SINCLAIR CONSOLIDATED OIL sells 

half its oil purchasing comi)any and its 
pipe line company to Standard of Indiana. 
Sinclair in turn will get Prairie Oil and 
Prairie Pipe Line. 

18 • ANTHRACITE miners and operators sign 

a labor agreement to last until April 1, 
1936. Miners win on check off. Operators 
to have arbitration. No cut in wages. 



JULY 

BANK clearings for week 20 per cent less 
than a year ago. New York the main loser. 

19 • PRESIDENT HOOVER names for the 

Federal Power Q)mmission, two engineers, 
Claude Draper of Wyoming and Marcel 
Garsaud of Louisiana and a lawyer, Ralph 
Williamson of Washington. 

A BILLION more cigarettes sold in June, 
1930 than in June, 1929. 

20 • JUNE auto production w^as 335,475 as 

against 545,932 in June a year ago. 

IN SUIT to block Youngstown-Bethlehem 
merger, it is brought out that President 
Grace of Bethlehem got a salary of $12,000 
in 1929 and a bonus of §1,623,000, 

23 • GENERAL MOTORS reports earnings of 

$98,350,000 for first half year, a drop from 
$151,860,000 for same period of 1929, but 
says President Sloan, "the strength of the 
corporation s financial ixisition has been 
well maintained/' 

24 • R.C.A.-VICTOR COMPANY adds 7,000 

men to its payroll. 

BROKERS* loans down to $3,226,000,000 
compared to $5,900,000,000 a year ago, 

25 • INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE of 

Bankers reaches an agreement with Mexico 
over that country's debt. Arrears of interest 
cut, time for payment extended. Custom 
revenue pledged for debt payment i 

GRAIN rates cut by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

26 • FIRST 21 railroads to report June earnings 

show a decline of 26J per cent as against 
June 1929 and of 14.2 per cent as against 
June 1928. j 

28 • SOVIET ships bringing pulp wood barred! 

by Assistant Secretary Lowman of the 
Treasury. Assertion that their cargoes were 
made by convict*labor. Protest already^ 
made against Russian manganese* i 

29 • UNITED STATES STEEL net for second 

quarter $47,000,000, as against $73,800.- 
000 in 1929, 



A Business Record July 10 to August 9 



JULY 

PRESIDENT HOOVER proposes a com- 
mittee to study unemployment figures and 
advise the Government how best to revise 
them. 

30 ♦ STOCK prices sag. Wheat at lowest since 

1914. Cotton under 13 cents, lowest of the 
year. 

PRESIDENT GREEN of the American 
Federation of Labor says unemployment 
among union members increased slightly in 
July, This is largely seasonal 

31 • CHASE BANK gets Harris. Forbes group 

of investment securities houses. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK reports that in- 
stallment payments have not slumped* 
Only J9 of one jser cent were overdue sixty 
days. 

BRITISH AND DUTCH rubber growers 
ask legislation to regulate output. Say there 
is no hope in voluntary action, 

STUDEBAKER cuts dividend from $5 to 
S3 a year on common, 

BETHLEHEM STEEL net drops from 
$33,000,000 for first six months of *29 to 
$29,000,000 for first half of '30, President 
Grace says wages will not be cut. 

AUGUST 

1 • NEW YORK EDISON proposes a cut in 
price of electricity from 7 to 5 cents but 
wants to charge 60 cents a montl) for each 
meter. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT lifts ban on 
Russian pulp wood. 

HOSIERY workers agree to a 20 per cent 
wage cut plus arbitration and unemploy- 
ment insurance, 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT to lake what- 
ever insurance is necessary to enable 
Cunard Company to build 75,000-ton ship. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK Bulktin com- 
pares net profits for the first half of the 
year of 305 corporations with the first 
half of 1929. Drop was from $810,000,000 
to $653,000,000, about 25 per cent. The 
ssme companies had net profits of $671,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1928. 



AUGUST 

2 * STANDARD OIL COMPANIES to sell 

tires at tilling stations. Rumored Texas 
Company will start a chain of tire and 
accessory stores, 

3 • STEEL production stops declining. Has 

been stationary at 115.000 tons of ingots 
daily since July 4. 

4 • PORD, General Motors, Packard and others 

reoi^en shut down plants and 125.000 go 
back to work. 

WHEAT goes up 3M cents and corn 2U. 
Drought a factor. 

JULY failures were less than any preced- 
ing month of the year but 18 per cent higher 
than in 1929, Bradstreet reports. 

UNIVERSAL wireless which had 40 short 
wave channels for communication among 
110 cities in hands of receiver. 

5 • POPULATION of United States put at 

122.728,873 a gain of 16.1 |)er cent over 
1920. 

HOOVER undertakes effort to aid in meet- 
ing unprecedented drought conditions. 

6 • CORN up B cents in wild buying at Chi* 

cago. Wheat and other grains up, 

NET INCOME of Class 1 railroads for 
first six months of 1930 was $376,000,000 
a drop from $562,000,000 in 1929, 

7 • AMERICAN-CANADIAN banking com* 

miltee forms to aid Cuban sugar sit- 
uation. Chase National, National City, and 
Royal Bank of Canada among those inter* 
ested. 

WALL STREET hears that Gillette and 
Autostrop will consolidate. 

8 • PRESIDENT HOOVER calls Governors 

of states most affected by drought to a con- 
ference. New York City complains that its 
food prices are being raised unjustly, 

BANK CLEARINGS for week ended Aug. 
7 off about S3,000,000.000 or 25 per cent. 
Almost all the loss was in New York City. 

PENNSYLVANIA tries out a 300,000 
pound electric ltx:omotive for use on Wash- 
ington-New York service, 

9 • INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 

SION authorizes cuts in rail rates on food 
supplies and live stock shipments to re- 
lieve drought. 



7 • Embarrassmg Moments in the 

Lives of Great Business Men— By Charles Dunn 



,^L^ Walter F, Gifford* president of the American Telephone and Telegraphy stops 
off to make a long distance call and finds that the technique of a country phone 
IS a matter that requires some practice. The small prompter informs him that 
he should never turn the crank with the receiver oflF the hook 
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Research is Our Best Salesman 



By E. J. KULAS 



Preslctcnt, Otis Steel Company, Midland Steet Productf Cotupany 
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This testing machitie subjects a car to all 
the jars and jolts of a road trial 



£• J. Kulas 



A FEW months ago an en- 
gineer in the research lab- 
oratory of the Midland 
k Steel Products Company 
recommended what in the 
P^st might have been regarded as a 
tnvial change in a minor manufactur- 
ing operation. This company's chief 
Pt^oduct is automobile frames. They are 
braced with crossmembers, which are 
punctured at two points so brake rods 
pass tlirough. The engine pro- 



posed that we change our cutting dies 
for these holes from the traditional 
circle to an irregular design which he 
had worked out. 

With the drawing for this design he 
sent in another sketch showing that 
when the small pit^e of steel thus 
stamijed out was bent in a certain way, 
it formed a lug or shdf duplicating one 
which we had been making separately 
for welding to the outer part of the 
frame. 

We sent the suggestion along to our 
customer and, as the new shape of 
stamping made no difference in the 
strength of the crossmember or in the 
brake-rod assembly, he authorized us 
to adopt it. Thereby we were able to 
fihow him a reduction in cost of ma- 



terial and another fn labor, through 
eliminating one cutting operation. 

Small savings bring profits 

THE saving to the customer in this 
instance was only a few cents on each 
frame, although it represented a sub- 
stantial sum in the aggregate. I have 
outlined it here chiefly to illustrate how 
competition in this country is swinging 
around to the research laboratory. Be- 
fore we began to use our research fa- 
cilities as an instrument of competition 
this sort of thing would have been in- 
conceivable. The old die is standard and 
the new one is a special tool If our 
operation had been considered alone we 
apparently would have had nothing to 

21 
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Customers are more than wiliing to cooperate with the Midland Steel 
Products laboratory. A section of the chemical research division 



gain by the change. We dis- 
covered that laboratory work 
is primarily of value as a com- 
petitive instrument soon after 
we had set up a research de- 
partment some years ago. At 
the outset its work was alto- 
gether internal. Plan after plan 
was produced that would have 
ironed out manufacturing prob* 
lems which were our own con- 
cern. But, to get the bulk of 
them into production, we soon 
found it was first necessary to 
induce buyers of our products to make 
changes. The external factor was the 
controlling one and we had been giving 
it secondary consideration. 

Accordingly, we made certain changes 
and today our laboratory is geared to 
consider customer or external require- 
ments first. Its value to us has increased 
tremendously. The record of our re- 
search dealings with one of our large 
customers illustrates this. We had been 
supplying part of his demand for 
motor-car frames for many years. From 
time to time our research men had sug- 
gested i m pro vements . 

Improvements for a customer 

IN EVERY instance, however, these 
suggestions were made only after a new 
model had been placed on the market. 
They could not be made in advance be- 
cause we had only the specifications for 
our own product from which to work. 
Naturally the manufacturer was not in- 



''AN INCREASING percentage of what 
business men call the firing line is being shifted 
into the laboratory/^ says Mr. Kulas. For this 
reason his company has given its research de- 
partment an active part in competition using 
it as a selling aid and to assist customers in 
combating those X-forces that threaten to 
engulf every business today 



clined to make any change which was 
not essential to good performance after 
he had gone into production. 

A few years ago, however, this manu- 
facturer brought out a new model 
marked among other things by a con- 
siderable increase in horsepower. Me 
sent us specifications for a stronger 
frame, hut otherwise there was no 
change in its design. Our engineers 
knew that a great deaf of difficulty was 
being experienced on various testing 
grounds by a front-wheel vibration 
caused by the use of greater power with 
balloon tires and improved types of 
shock absorbers. 

Therefore, before going into produc- 
tion, we set up one of the specified 
frames and tore it apart on a testing 
machine designed to exaggerate the 
strains of actual road conditions by 
several hundred per cent. By noting 
where failure started we were able to 
devise a Up or flange that checked the 
vibration at its source. 



One of these frames was sent 
to the testing grounds of the 
manufacturer, and he was in- 
duced to install and test it. As 
a result we got the order for 
his entire line. 

Anticipating weakness 

AT HIS suggestion we also got 

?a cooperative arrangement un- 
der which we are now supplied 
with complete blueprints and 
specifications of Uie entire car 
whenever a new model is being 
designed or a material change 
considered. This enables our 
laboratory to anticipate weak- 
nesses or faults that otherwise 
could not be foreseen until our 
product had gone into the 
hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer 

What this sort of laboratory 
competition may amount to in 
dollars and cents is almost in- 
credible. The mere redesigning 
of a crossmember in a motor- 
car frame saved one large cus- 
tomer $280,000 annually. We 
were able to cut that much off 
his bill because the new design, 
although actually stronger, lent 
itself more readily to straight- 
line manufacture. 

In another case the customer 
saved $60,000 througli a mere 
rearrangement of minor as- 
semblies, while a separate gusset 
riveted to a sidemember saved 
another customer SI 10,000, 
The attitude of customers 
toward our laboratory work has com- 
pletely changed. When they saw it as a 
unit of production designed to increase 
our profits or to facilitate our manu- 
facturing processes they were not inter- 
ested. But even a new customer will 
listen to a salesman wtio has nothing to 
sell except the ability of his laboratory 
to improve something that the customer 
knows needs improvement. He wilt 
listen to the salesman and nine times out 
of ten he will cooperate not only with 
the laboratory but with the production 
department. 

So much has been said and writtm 
about the value of industrial research 
that in theory there is no longer any re- 
sistance to the movement. Even in our 
most backward industries the leaders at 
least recognize that there can be no 
progress without improvement of prod- 
uct and service, and no improvement 
without a continuous survey of the uses 
to which the product is being put and 
the additional needs it may be de- 
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signed to serve. However, it has struck 
me that we have yet lo catch the full 
significance of research. We are speaking 
of it as an aid to competition, when* 
as a matter of fact, it is competition 
in itself. Since we do not think of it 
in that light it is relegated to a minor 
position in which, regardless of its 
efficiency, its value is less than it ought 
to be. 

When I say that laboratory work is 
a definite phase of competition I do not 
mean that salesmanship has been elimi- 
nated, or that its importance has been 
minimized. On the contrary, it is being 
constantly intensified. What is happen- 
ing, in my opinion, is that an increasing 
percentage of what business men call 
the firing line is being shifted into the 
laboratory. 

The salesman in any manufacturing 
line today should have the backing and 
close cooperation of a well-equipped re- 
search department. In our experience it 
was not sufTicient merely for tliese di- 
visions to cooperate. To meet the new 
type of competition there must be a 
niutual understanding by research work- 
ers and salesmen of the competitive 
problem that each has to solve, 

I am using the temi ^'research" here 
in the sense of laboratory workers 



whose task it is to improve manufac- 
tured products, or methods of manu- 
facturing them. Heretofore, with fev^^ 
exceptions, that function has been re- 
garded as an adjunct of production, and 
therein, 1 believe, lies its greatest limi- 
tation. A tendency develops in such a 
laboratory to make methods more con- 
venient or profits higher for the direct 
manufacturing employer. The needs of 
the customer may not be overlooked, 
but inevitably they become secondary. 

Tying up research and selling 

THIS tendency persisted so strongly 
after we had set up our research de- 
partment that, to offset it, we estab- 
lished the custom of trying out new 
ideas on the sales department before 
they were offered to the production 
men. Even in a business such as ours, 
where salesmen must have a great deal 
of technical knowledge, they are not 
production experta Therefore, the dis- 
position of the shop men at first was to 
minimize Uie value of suggestions from 
the sales force. But in time it began to 
be evident that these suggestions had 
the practical value of being salable and 
had a definite market value. 
As a result, after considerable experi- 
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ment. we decided that, since the labo- 
ratory is ddinitely a part of competition 
today, it should be an adjunct of the 
sales department. Within a recent period 
of a few months we have rearranged our 
organization accordingly, but for all 
practical purposes it has been working 
under sales direction for more than a 
year. Under that direction its value has 
increased. In some lines where we were 
facing a problem of how to hold cus- 
tomers the problem now is how we are 
to meet their demands, 

CXir engineering and research labo- 
rator>^ is one of the largest and best 
equipped in the automotive equipment 
field, but it cannot compete in size or 
facilities with the testing grounds and 
research departments of the large 
motor-car manufacturers. Nevertheless, 
by shifting the aim of our effort from 
our own problems to those of our cus- 
tomers we have found it possible to keep 
a step or two ahead of competition. 

Every manufacturer and every one 
acquainted with the complexity of mod- 
em manufacturing problems will under- 
stand why this is so. The maker of a 
new motor car can ask himself a thou- 
sand questions concerning its per- 
formance, durability and appearance 
( Continued on page 15S) 
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Competition reduces itself to service. Therefore it is important that the sales de- 
partment and the laboratory work hand in hand in an eff ort to sell by improvement 




The British 



The way to sell a tractor to a Turkish faritier is to drop in 
for a few days and smoke and dirink coffee with him 



THIRTY years ago a great auto- 
mobile show took place in Lon- 
don. Nearly all the space was 
occupied by British firms who 
had been making bicycles and 
carriages and who had taken up the new 
vehicle. French manufacturers* pioneers 
like Benz, DeDion-Bouton and Mors, 
had cars on view. I remember the White 
Steam Car too, a popular make in its 
day. 

I was a student engineer with plenty 
of theoretical knowledge, and my inter- 
est was mainly mechanical. Engines had 
to be sold as well as made, I supposed: 
but it never occurred to me or any other 
well educated young Englishmen of 
those days that there was any technique 
in it. As for advertisings it was so close- 
ly identified in our minds with things 
like electric belts, pills, cocoa and soap, 
that we unconsciously dismissed it as a 
somewhat regrettable vulgarity. 

It was all very weU for So-and-So's 
Lung Tonic or So* forth 's cigarettes to 
be kept incessantly before the public by 
advertising. It was even quite all right 
to have been at school with So-and-So's 
sons or So- forth s nephews, if they were 
rich. But in our hearts we believed ad- 
vertising to be an outsider's noisy meth- 
od of pushing in with his shoddy wares 
among the accepted and dignified estab- 
lishments. 

It is necessary to emphasise this state 
of mind among young Englishmen of 
those da>^ because, although we were 
of no importance, our attitude was sig- 
nificant, as Thomas Carlyle was so fond 
of saying, of much. It was not that we 
had any objection to success, or even 
to business success. The point lay in our 
fundamental inability to see how that 
success was really achieved, I suppose 
you can say that it was a form of snob* 
bishness. We admired the famous, the 
rich, the accepted, forgetting that meth- 
ods change with the times and that all 
things acquire veneration through age. 



We, for example, venerated Norman an- and coaches for the nobility since the 
cestry: but we never stopped to wonder days of William and Mary, and now 
what we w^ould have thought of William gave you quotations for building a ton- 
the Norman in the fiesh, that most ef- neau on your own chassis, to your own 
ficient and aggressive executive of his specifications and with your own coat- 
day, w^ho organi2ed a new territory and of-arms on the panels. 



promoted himself from a dukedom to a 
throne. Nor did we ever wonder what 
he might have thought of us. 

A new luxury for the rich 

THAT automobile show of days gone 
by was a dignified affair- The band of 
a famous regiment played military tunes 
during the evening, royalty had opened 
it on the first day, and eminent and 
wealthy patrons of the new sport were 
to be seen in earnest discussion over the 
chassis of a new car. I remember dimly of color. It not only claimed attention, 
the late Lord Balfour, very tall and ek- it arrested it. It drew us like a fire en- 
gant, and the Hon. Charles S, Rolls, a gine or a company of soldiers in red 
son of the Earl of Langattock, who after- coats marching through the streets to 
wards went into partnership with an en- guard the Bank of England. It was not 
gineer named Royce and began making a quiet red, or an artistically patterned 



So we young engineers had a purely 
academic interest in the vehicles on dis- 
play. We not only had no notion of 
selling them, we had no hope of ever 
owning them. We were youthful acolytes 
assisting at a solemn ceremony to cele- 
brate the acquisition of one more luxury 
by our betters. But in one comer of the 
hall was a jarring note. A young man in 
bright blue overalls fussed with a motor 
car of brilliant scarlet. 

That car was like a burglar alarm 
going off in a cathedral. It was a shout 



motor cars of his own. 

High-dass and expen- 
sive refreshments were 
served by a high-class 
and expensive caterer in 
the restaurant. The mod- 
em reader, who has per- 
haps grown up in a mo- 
tor-car age, must remem- 
ber that the automobile 
was offered exclusively at 
that time to the carriage 
trade. There was a social 
reason for it. Riding, 
whether on a horse or in 
a carriage, was for the 
well bom, and so it was 
only natural for manu- 
facturers to go for that 
trade. Each chassis was 
custom built 

The firms in Long 
Acre and Cranboume 
Street had built carriages 




*'Tradcsman*s daughter'^ 
was a disrespectful name 



red. It was truculent in 
its unaimpromising bla- 
tancy of appeal The 
sharp'faced young man 
in the bright blue over- 
alls completed the utter 
incongruity of the exhib- 
it among those darkly 
rich and glossy chariots 
of the English factories. 

Our prejudices were 
gratified when we learned 
that the red car came 
from America* It was, of 
course, only what we 
might have expected. You 
would have discovered in 
our attitude what James 
Russell Lowell once dis- 
covered, a certain con- 
descension, a willingness 
to be amused at the antics 
of those queer people from 
the land of the Red In* 
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Philosophy of Business 



By William McF ee 

Author of "Casuals of the S«a/' "Swslfowing the Anchor" 
rLLUSTRATIONS BY EDWARD A. WILSON 



your eyes opco you 
will see prejudice at work in all coun- 
tries/' says Mr. McFee. He should 
know because as a ship engineer^ he 
has seen most of them. He gives you 
here the difiference between Ameri- 
can and British views of selling 




'^I want people to see It," the American replied 
whea we asked why the car was such a vivid color 



^>an. Here they were actually exhibiting 
^ automobile! 

I wish I could remember the name of 
maker. But I have never forgotten 
tne reply of the hawk-faced young man 
m bright blue overalls when we asked 
^im why he had painted his car that 
P^^eposterous color. He said: 

'*Hell! I want people to see \iV" 

And we had never imagined that side 
of the question at all! 

Very probably the color he had chosen 
the fact that the car was cheaper 



than most worked against that young 
man. Our minds, the minds of young 
Englislimen of 30 years ago, worked 
something like this: 

Prejudice hurt his trade 

IF a manufacturer was so hard up for 
customers that he had to leave his own 
country and come among us with a sam- 
ple painted a horrible color like that» 
and if he fixed a low price, there must 
be something dubious and suspicious 



about the whole business behind the car. 

I am not defending such a state of 
mind. Neither am £ overcritical of it, 
because if you keep your eyes open you 
will see prejudice at work on every hand 
and in all countries, I am not over- 
critical of it because a bias in a certain 
direction is better than total instability, 
I mention this little episode because 
when I became a machinery salesman 
I carried into the business of selling cer- 
tain hampering prejudices against mer- 
chandising itself. But that young 
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American salesman's ejaculation was 
remembered, II embodied a fundamental 
dilTerence in outlook between the two 
countries, and explains the difficulty 
many Americans still experience in 
understanding the selling problem in 
England. When sales resistance exists 
even in the salesman, it is only natural 
to expect it abnormally developed in 
the customers. 

For that is what the prejudice really 
amounts to, and if I were forced to in- 
dicate briefly the main cleavage betw^een 
English and American markets for all 
kinds of merchandise, I would say tliat, 
whereas in the United States the average 
man and woman is unconsciously recep- 
tive to the idea of buying, in England 
they are suspicious and resentful toward 
the abstract notion of purchase. 

The worst thing you could say of a 
girl in my youth was that she was "a 
tradesman's daughter." The superstition 
that the man who has something to sell 
is socially inferior to the person whose 
business he solicits still per- 
sists over there. It was cer- 
tainly true in my own line 
of business, which was the 
sale of laundry machinery. 

Tradesman' 5 entrance 

THERE was the time I called 
at a great house to consult 
as an engineer about the 
installation of a laundry 
plant, and was told to go 
round to the 'Tradesman's 
Entrance," 

An American publisher, 
who had acquired a control- 
ling interest in an old Lon- 
don publishing house, was 
hampered at the beginning 
with the encrusted tradition 
and prejudice which con- 
fronted him. For instance, 
he found that the office front 
door had not been opened 
since the beginning of the 
century. Everybody used a 
side door. When he returned 
to New York after one of 
his bouts with his English 
directors, he was asked what 
progress he had made. He 
said, in great glee: 

**Vve got the front door 
open, anyway!" 

London, in these days had 7,000 
laundries, I ought to know because for 
two years I did little besides call upon 
them as a sort of advance agent. They 
were of all kinds, from huge plants with 
thousands of customers, to small family 
ventures consisting of a tiny wash-house 
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with a two-horse-power gas engine in the 
back yard. 

Some parts of west and northwest 
London had whole streets in which every 
building was a steam laundry. Day after 
day I would set out on my travels, with 
catalog and route books, penetrating 
into enormous jungles of the Metropolis 
which the American Lourist never sees. 
I have interviewed crazy foreigners who 
spoke an incomprehensible gibberish. I 
have rung bells at doors which were 
opened by angry women, or weeping 
girls. I have seen members of a family 
suddenly ejected with a parental boot. I 
have confronted stout gentlemen suffer- 
ing from hives or toothache. I have been 
greeted by bailiffs and by undertakers. 

On one occasion I called upon a fami- 
ly when they and their friends were 
gathered to meet a husband who had 
been away for many years **in the Colo- 
nies." Often I have wondered, fust, 
whether some of tliose people I saw 
peeping through the blinds did not think 




I called as a consulting engineer and was 
told to go to the tradesman's entrance 



I was the husband (greatly changed); 
second, what the story might be behind 
the homecoming; and third, whether, 
supposing the lady who opened the door 
was his wife, the husband did not even- 
tually return to the Colonies. 
Very often I was met by a savage dog. 
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actl^^h"*?^' «f course, was not only 
actual but symbolical. He was the em- 
bodiment of what my prospect ve cut 

Their attitude was either resentment of 

SrSf /'It L""''^ '''^ ^^"t-d to hear 

the businesste^L^M^- 
was terribly nervous k ^ ^ 

-otl^erdiscuVd ^tL:^^"'^^^ 
machine. She waf 7f? ! """'"^ 

might give way ToL '' ^"^^'^ 

fnrd it. They hadn'; Ju ^ 

^ badnt the ready money. 

Time payments were barred 

orSL":---«in, Host that 
nothing to do with ^"^^"^ ^^'^^ 
cept in the case of f ""'"^ 
large institutions who?' rSf ' 
good as tlie Bank of pi! , ^ ^ 
was the oldest, thX f;^^. 
conservative in the busing"! 
that It did not believe in 
more orders. It had a '^^"^'on and 
ploying a thousand men^pf . ^'^"^ 
i^^a that the new bu >W ■'; ^^'^ 
could only be reached bv "^^^ 
It had no notion of Vl^T ™«hods. 
was doing by th. printed u"' ^ 
leave out a few manufactuTrr }^ 
chocolate, cigarettes and ^ ?! ^T^' 
tary articles, advertising in ? '?''^P"e- 
those days was wi-.hout HriT"^!'"^ 
Iiglit. ' ^'^her heat or 

Here I think, lies thp t, ■ . 
fermce between two mar£r'''" ^i^' 
sarae language. There "^'"K the 
no wall of insulation btt^Jl .^"^^^ca, 
ana his prospect. The hT ^ 
sciously concedes the ^i* 
rights, as a human beme in?"^ 
ins. to life, liberty and' hV^^^^^.^'^d- 
happmess^ which i„ his case Z'"" 
orders. They are for the 1? 
tune with each other, even ^'"^ 
^■ent is not in immediate need y'^lhe 
Th>s state of mind has beeTflT^'^s. 
advertismg on a scale so ennl '''^ by 
stay-at-home English ^"J ^'^^nhat 
conception of it. Their salew ^^^' 

^tdl high. To the idealf il^'^'nce 

buymg they still attach a. t'r^'^ent 
grace. " "tigma of 

In the case of laimdry m-..t,' 
ake a homely instance, ?S to 
turers never studied the kinS ^'^f^c 

^"•ll^S^Jn*^ I^undry-ownm''^ ^""^^^ 
readmg. My firm, for insta ' be 

runa small advertisemS ^-'If^Ito 
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IT is no longer necessary to argue that 
high wages based on high production 
are good for business. In the United 
Stat^, at least, industrial leaders are 
almost universally agreed that our 
high wage system is one of the principal 
pillars of American prosperity. High 
wages mean more baying power. More 
i^uying power means more sales. More 
sales force more production^ more em- 
ployment, still more buying power, still 
more sak^, and still more production. 

The action of this beneficent cycle is 
now quite as well understood as is its 
opposite— the vicious circle beginning 
with the closing d(mn of some industry, 
the consequent creation of unemploy- 
ment, the resulting restriction of buy- 
ing power, leading to fewer sales, still 
less production, more shutdowns, more 
unemployment, collapse, hard times. 

Retailers, however, are likely to per- 
ceive difficulties, no matter how well 
they may understand the philosophy of 
high wages, in actually putting the prin- 
ciple into practice in their stores. Argue 
as we may that the step is necessary, 
these difficulties cannot be ignored. It 
would be better, undoubtedly, for busi- 
ness as a whole if the employees of busi- 




By accurate fact-findiag we can tint only pay higher 
wages but we can also increase profits while doing so 
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IF you are a manufacturer hiring workers^ you can 
measure their efficiency. But if you are a retailer hiring 
salespeople/ you Find it difficult to determine whether 
you are paying them too much or too little, Mr, Filene 
suggests a minimum wage for retail clerks and tells why 



ness could buy two or three times as 
much as they are buying now. Business 
as a whole, however, doesn^t seem to be 
conducting any specific retail establish- 
ment; and those who do conduct such 
establishments can hardly be expected 
to double their pay roll in ajiy blind act 
of faith. They have a right to ask. not 
only whether business in general will be 



benefited by such a course, but how 
their own particular business is going to 
stand the strain. 

The answer is that increased wages 
must be based on increased production. 
Not necessarily on speeding up. in the 
sense of making everybody go through 
more motions per minute and get fagged 
out earlier and earlier each day: but 



some way must be found whereby each 
l>erson's labor shall be made to count 
for more than it has been counting if 
wages are to be adequately raised. 
These are conditions, not theories, which 
we have to meet. It must be remem- 
bered on the other hand, however, that 
the necessity for high wages is a condi- 
tion, not a theory, too. For production 
is increasing rapidly and productive 
capacity is increasing even faster. 

More purcliasing power needed 

UNLESS there is more purchasing pow- 
er to keep pace with this increased pro- 
duction, the market will be glutted and 
production itself must slow down. The 
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problem for the retailer, then, 
seems to simmer down to the ne- 
cessity for doing something which 
he seemingly cannot do. But 
that, fortunately, presents no 
dilemma to the wide-awake 
American business man. He 
knows that our industrial ad- 
vance during the past 20 years, 
has consisted exactly of doing 
things which, with existing data, 
seemingly could not be done. 

What was necessary in all 
cases was to find out how to 
do it, by scientific research, by 
abandoning mere tradition and 
mere opinion, and by introduc- 
ing management based on exact 
determination of facts instead 
of managerial opinions. 

This is what made it possible \ 
for Henry Ford to make the big- 
gest of motor car total profits 
out of the smallest of motor car 
prices; a process which, instead 
of mining competitors, resulted 
in the development of the other 
great giants in the American 
automobile industry, all giving 
values which were impossible 
before, and paying wages which 
were previously unheard of. 

There is no reason to believe 
that the retail business cannot 
make this grade. Retailing is not manu- 
facturing and we cannot imitate in de- 
tail what any manufacturer has done. 
But we can grasp the principle. By ac- 
curate fact-finding, we can not only 
find out how to pay higher wages, but 
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by Uie hour. Tlie retail store will 
set the figure^at what? 

There's the rub. For it is only 
recently that the necessity lor high 
wages has become apparent: and 
the traditional thing to do would 
be to set the figure with sole ref- 
erence to the labor market. But to 
it in that way would be to 
dodge the problem entirely. The 
wage for which workers may be 
willing or forced to work has now 
become totally inadequate 
business puq^oses. 



for 



A store is a machine for selling just as 
a factory is a machine for production 



season for baseball supplies, in fact, 
might be a very bad season for rubbers 
and umbrellas, with no discredit what- 
ever to the rubber and umbrella sales- 
men. 



Ford started something 

FORD had no trouble getting 
men at $2.50 a day, when he first 
installed his $5.00 daily mimmum. 
If Ford had not done that, and 
made such a tremendous success 
in domg it, American industry 
might today be lagging back with 
European industry, practically 
notifying the workers that the only 
way they can hope for a raise in 
pay IS to unite against their em- 
ployers m forcing such a raise. 

Wages raised by these class- 
J^KKle methods have been 
known. ,t is true, to prove ad- 
vantageous in the end to the in- 
dustry concerned by forcing tech- 
anag ' ■ ■ 
process has 



But 

find out how to pay higher wages, but These and a hundred other things paid as much a. ^^Vf ^ 
how to make more profits by doing so. complicate the problem of setting up work regardless r,^^ ^ '^^'^ 

Salespeople, to be sure, and even the standards as a basis for proper incen- Consequently wh^ Z"^"'^" delivered, 
other employees who are not engaged in tive payments. But the fact that a prob- ods have forcM " ^^'^^^-^^^UKKle meth- 
direct selling, cannot be measured in the lem is complicated does not mean that been accomnaniPH h ' ""^^^ 
same way that the manufacturer cus- there is no solution. The industrialists 

output— restrict ■ ^ ''^^trictions upon 
tomarily measures the ability of an in- had problems else there would have been tific imm^emlTf "^^^^ 

' ' -^^^ FmnW ? "^P^^^ble 



dustrial operator. A store is a machine 
for selling quite as truly as a factory is 
a machine for making things; but it is a 
different kind of a machine, and one in 
which the exact part which each person 
plays is more difficult to determine. 

It doesn't matter so much where a 
punch-press is located; an operator on 
the seventh floor rear may accomplish 
quite as much as one upon the ground 
floor front, but two salespeople, with 
idaitically the same counters in such 
different positions, must make a very 
different record. Other factors are quite 
as variable— the kind of goods sold, for 



no science of management. What the 
management engineer has done for pro- 
duction he can do for retail selling, once 
given a proper opportunity. 



!ves 



unabTet'Stf 
increased Si J^^^^^^ 

tried to pay h ou ""'^"^"^y 
their produ« ^.1'""^^^ P"'^^ ^or 
The increased prU'L*^:"°-'>"tion. 

and entailed stiS f ^^"^ 
TO pay high wages, it is necessary to production with restrictions on 

have a more than average quality of overhead 'Ld " '^°"^"ent increase of 
management, because only excellent costs, to the erp f'^-^''^ production 
management can make higher wages ducere and oon^ '^"'^^K^ of 
possible. Suppose, then, that we estab- - ^ °°"^'^mersaliv. 



Better management required 



lish our standard just as they do in a 
factory. We set the 100 per cent— the 
point at which the wage-earner is satis 



instance style fluctuations, even weather factory. Under normal conditions, this 

conditions or the fact that the local 100 per cent should be attained by alt 

football tekm happens to be playing out employees, and surpassed m varying de- 

of town may have a distinct influence gree by the more competent. The factory 

on the rfficiency of the selling machine, may set the figure at 60 cents an hour 

and therefore of every unit in it. A good because it is dealing with those working 
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Since higher wages can Vv. ■ 
out of increased vZS^ ^"'^ 
Perative that man^^ 
fo"ow sci^itinrSr^ 
«hall not be restri^eS^V^L";'' 
opinions and prejudices eUhl Z**"^ 
Ployers or employees R °' 
™nt, if freed to do so' "'^""K^- 

wages, in the \iT '^'"^ 
■^^^ed in no other way B^t"" ^ 
way, But saentific 
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tiianagement, especially in these days of 
mass production and mass distribution, 
canngt undertake this job by the use of 
aJiy traditional standard. It cannot say 
that existing wages constitute the proper 
standard. That would be dodging the 
problem. It would be a declaration that 
wages are not a problem of manage- 
ment, but that labor is to be bought 
wherever it can be found at the cheap- 
market price; and that management, 
while willing to pay more for special 
excellence, is interested in keeping the 
general standard low. 

Successful managers know not only 
that this market-determined wage is in* 
sufficient, when viewed as buying power, 
to meet the present-day demands of 
business for a ready market for goods, 
but that it constitutes an utterly in- 
efficient incentive for each worker to 
do the best he can. 

The exact wage which may serve both 
these purposes best may not now be 
known. Ford, although his SaOO mini- 
mum was supposed by many to spell 
his ruin, was not long in changing it to 
56.00 and then to $7.00: and now, in- 
stead of proclaiming that $7.00 a day is 
the perfect minimum, he is constantly 
pointing out that wages must go higher 
and ever higher. 

Some temporary standard must be 
set, however, either in a factory or in a 
retail store, if the manager is to solve 
this problem profitably, and the stand- 
ard must be well above the average 
existing wage. I suggest $25 a week. 
3nd I am prepared to defend it as a 
perfectly reasonable minimum wage for 
retail store employees— $25 per week 
^f a definite number of hours. 

To make better workers 

JUST a few years ago, most retailers 
opposed the setting of any minimum 
whatever and where a minimum wage 
was adopted, efforts were made to re- 
coup the *1oss" by marking up the 
Pnces. This illustrates the difference be- 
tween scientific and traditional business, 
scientific manager, conf ronted with 
3 minimum wage, knows that mark- 
ups cannot permanently recoup a loss; 
^nd it will be his first business to see 
to it that no one*s wage is a loss to the 
oj'ganization. In other words, he will 
^how the salesperson how to be worth 
^he higher-than-usual figure. 

It is conceivable that he may reduce 
the force^ — conceivable, but not prob- 
able. If he shows 500 employees how 
they can accomplish as much as 1,000 
employees were formerly accomplishing, 
It must be supposed that he would let 
the other 500 go. But it does not work 



out that way* The same methods wnll 
double the efficiency of the 1,000; and 
the organiaation, instead of doif^ its 
work with half its force, does twice as 
much business with the usual number 
of employees. 

The lay-ofis occur, not in such or- 
ganizations, but in the organizations 
which ignore scientific management and 
stiU try to run along according to the 
old traditions. As these unscientific or* 
ganizations go out of business, it does 
not mean that their employees shall be 
permanently out of work. There is 
nothing wrong, as a rule, with the em- 
ployees except that they have been 
managed badly, and they are absorbed 
presently in the organizations which are 
managed welL 

Higher wages, instead of being the 
bugbear which employers have tradi- 
tionally imagined them to be, are one 
of the profitable necessiti^ of efficiently 
managed business. A mere bonus sys- 
tem, even at its best, cannot be so de- 
I>endable a source of profits. A bonus 
may induce employees to work harder 
and it may from time to time inspire 
them to think of some improvem^t in 
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High wages based on high pro- 
duction mean higher profits 
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method. Fatigue, however, is not con- 
ducive to thought; and the employer 
who def^ds too much on mere speed- 
ing up is not likely to develop a maxi* 
mum of initiative among his employees. 
Scientific management does release 
this initiative. That is one of its prime 
specialties. It studies every employee, 
not merely to discover how he may be 
spurred to greater effort, but lo dis- 
cover his hidden potentialities. 

A wealth of hidden tale|it 

THERE is a wealth of talent in every 
organisation, often unknown not only- to 
the employer but to the individual;; 
possessing it. Any properly manage: 
organijsation will be equipj^ed to explore 
and to utilize this hidden talent, stimu- 
tating it not only with financial but with 
non-financial incentives. As this worl: 
goes on, cooperation develops, and the 
employees feel themselves more than 
employees. 

An organization, either in production 
or distribution, which solves the wage 
problem in the scientific way is in a 
lx>sition to meet and beat all com- 
petition* It is particularly in a posi- 
tion to reduce prices, and, because 
it IS guided by fact-finding, will re- 
duce prices whenever iKJsaible, 

Other advantages of the high 
minimum wage will immediately 
occur to readers. I have purptjsely 
not mentioned them, because they 
are so obvious that any reference 
to them at the start might have 
drawn attention away from the 
greater advantages. It is obvious, 
for instance, that a $25 minimum 
wage would attract to any store 
which installed it, the highest grade 
salespeople. 

The employment office would 
have a better educated, more in- 
telligent lot of apphcants to draw 
from; and tlie public knowledge 
that the store is manned by such a 
select personnel would be the most 
desirable sort of advertisement. 

The problem, however, cannot 
be approached succ^fully from 
that angle, for the moment one 
does it, he ^inks of high wages in 
terms of a tax on the business 
which, with gpod luck, may be 
wholly or partially offset by proper 
publicity, just as he imagines a 
donation to some popular charity 
may prove in the end to be good 
business. But high wages are not a 
lax — ^not even a fair lax, They are 
part of the process of scientific 
management and one of the most 
necassary steps to greater profits. 
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SENCE the collapse in the stock 
market last year, a slower pace 
has been made by **the new 
movement in banking," which 
was signalized in 1928 and 
1929 by aggressive steps toward 
branch banking expansion including 
especially steps in chain or ^oup bank- 
ing. It has been retarded like other 
things about which we used to hear 
in the spring and summer of 1929. 
The change in these directions seems 
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A banker cannot know his cus- 
tomers too well. Nothing else wiU 
provide the understanding that 
warrants help in emergenciea 
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IN MANY au arters chain and 
group banl<ing is seen as a neces- 
sity if Financial needs of great indus* 
trial units are to be met. Some fee) 
that the day of the individual bank 
is past. However^ here are two men 
who declare that the small bank 
must play as vital a part in future 
progress as it has played in the past 



Hke neither It is agreed that banks, 
like pubiic utilities, are affected with a 
public interest- This agreement does not 
far enough. 

Institutional banking is the least 
private, the most public, of all our 
*^onomic activities. It is governmental- 

examined, supervised and regulated. 
It was so dealt with long before the 
regulation of interstate commerce 
Counted to anything. The reason for 
this is clear. Only one-fifth of a bank's 
Operation is done with its own capital; 
four-fifths of banking is done on the 
public's money. 

The banker renders service. He does 
^^>t produce or sell anything resembling 
Koods or commodities. To the extent 
that he renders the best possible service 
to his community in accordance with 
sound principles and prudent policies, 
he will prosper as the community pros- 
pers. Service, not profit, must be his pri- 
"^ry object. During the fanfare of "the 
movement in banking" last year 
heard altogether ttxi much about 
Ranking profit and about the market for 
"^ank stocks. 

In the hands of depositors 

IP THE banker devotes himself to con- 
ducting a good bank and avails himself 
^ ^11 the cooi>erative facilities which 
have been evolved in our banking prog- 
r^s, his bank s profits will take care of 
themselves and the market will take 
care of the price of his stock. 




Since last autumn's upheaval the country has come back to the 
realisation chat it b better to earn money than to make it 



Most of the discussion of "the new 
movement in banking*' has been con- 
fined to bankers. It is time for business 
men to discuss it. The future of Ameri- 
can banking is not really in the hands 
of the bankers; it is in the hands of the 
defXHitors. A banks resources are its 
Habilities, Eighty per cent of our bank- 
ing resources are our deposit liabilities. 
Most of the scores of billions of dollars 
of deposits in our banks are the funds 
of business. We have built up an Ameri- 
can banking system which has held the 
funds of business available for and 
directed them into the channels of busi- 
ness employment. Do the business men 



of America know if their funds will, 
under a radically changed banking sys- 
tern such as would be implied by 
widespread branch banking or chain 
banking, be as available for business 
employment as in the past and as they 
still are? We saw in the last two years 
how the pump of a high money rate 
draws funds toward financial centers. If 
banking pipes for the flow of funds come 
under the control of the fmancial cen- 
ters what will be the probable result? 
The question answers itself. 

Economically, the greatest difference 
between our country and other man- 
tries is our individualistic banking sys- 
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tern* Our separate banks, locally owned 
and conducted by managements which 
are responsive to local need and local 
opportunity and responsible to local 
opinion, each a part of its community, 
interested in its welfare and sharing in 
Its prosperity or adversity, have been 
the greatest contributing factor of our 
economic progress. 

Individualism built our hanks 

POSSESSING independent initiative 
and freedom of action, our bankers have 
been able to encourage initiative and 
enterprise in their own localities and 
the sum total of local enterprise has 
grown into the great volume of produc- 
tion and distribution which supports a 
standard of living for our 125 million 
people that is the worid's envy. The 
banking system of every other impor- 
tant nation is actually, or in effect, a 
branch banking system* What other 
country can match the diffusion of our 
wealth and the general well-being of 
our people? Our individualistic banking 
system is just as definitely related to our 
economic de\"elDpment as the branch 
banking systems of othei laiKis are defi- 
nitely related to the economic develop- 
ment of those lands. 

There was never less reason for pro- 
jecting a revolutionary change in our 
banking system. It has proved itself 
adequate to all the expansions of pros- 
perous endeavor. 

The failures in the face of this ac- 
complishment have been negligible. 
Banks under national charter and hank- 
ing institutions under state charter have 
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worked out a splendid coordination 
through membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System. In a decade and a half of 
terrific test, the Federal Reserve System 
has justified itself and has added tre- 
mendously to the ability of our indepen- 
dent banks to improve their services. 
More than that, the Federal Reserve 
System has so multiplied the factors of 
cooperation between our thousands of 
separate banks as to safeguard their in- 
dividual independence. 

In one most important respect the 
Federal Reserve System has contributed 
indirectly to this end. It provides the 
facilities which enable the correspon- 
dent banks in reserve and central reserve 
cities to provide adequate backing and 
support for their depositary banks. The 
function of correspondent banking can- 
not be too strongly stressed in any con- 
sideration of our banking system and 
what its relatively unchanged preser^ 
vation, except along the lines of normal 
evolution, means to American business. 

The vast majority of our banks need 
relationships which the Federal Reserve 
System cannot fill. The restrictions on 
the credit extended by the Federal Re- 
serve banks to member banks leave 
more than 20^000 banks with large 
credit needs which only their oines- 
pondent banks can meet. The Federal 
Reserve banks cannot take care of the 
requirements of these banks for the dis- 
count of paper in excess of the lines of 




Our separate banks, responsive 
to lotrai need ^nd responsible 
to local opimon, have contri- 
buted to econofnic progress 
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credit which they are legally able to 
grant The Fedml Reserve bank, can- 

Zl I "^11 requirements of 

mousands of banks for acconunodalion 
on their own unsecured paper; nor for 
accommodation on paper collateralled 
by securities outside the Federal Reserve 
categories of eligibility 

The Federal Reserve System in no 
Ss"r °^ 'housand" of 

b^s at various times to find employ- 
whTch l7 ''^'^ ""^^^ ^heir control 
their Tr'^ demands 
bLiks do Correspondent 
itrto dnS ^T'^^"^^"^ their abil- 
4^n«d K immeasurably 
l^' "^Wch they 

obtL fl? f''"^' ^^^^ "^^^^ to 
obtom funds to meet more than ordi- 

of^erSal h '"^'"^"alistic character 

^XlrSrof'^^'-H^ f- ' 
system. Indeed 7^ ™' 

of oar banwL tJevelopment 
the mainstay of ou^ !£\'' 

and hlT ^^^^ °f that sort 
stl on "^'^ tmder- 

S^^T'^'' ^he beuer for 

toSr^^ he'".'^™'^'^'^"a,sand 
tne community, 

P«sonaI service 
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deal wuf'""':; the banker 
<=ipals aid n Pti- 
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apSi''^;;;' Provide the 
warrants help i^ ^'^^'^'^ 
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^^^ist in the de^etir'^' 
^°rthy enterprile™""' °' " 
t^^away fromT*,^'" 
privilege of taii, "^'Pos'tor the 
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A Priceless Treasure oF Business 

By EDWIN C. HILL 



1 





IN 50 YEARS of collectmg. Prof. 

R. A* Seiigman assembled a husl* 
^ess library on which experts could 
set no top value. He has made it 
available to students of economics 




/MERICA is amazingly rich in 
L hidden treasure, I don*t 
^ mean the kind of treasure 
that is revealed from time 
^ to time in the testaments 
of obscure millionaires — unsuspected 
hoards of cash, and stocks, and bonds, 
^d gems. Revelations of that kind 
have been so frequent that the news- 
paper reader scarcely raises an eyebrow 
<^ver them any more. What I mean is 
the kind of treasure patiently and se- 
lectively accumulated over a long period 
by 

men of intellect enthusiastically de- 
voted to some one particular specialty 
of kaming, 

That is the kind of treasure which 
^as gathered together over the sweep 
of 50 yc^ts by Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
professor of Political Economy in 
^lumbia University, and an important 
figure in our economic history. With 
i^^at wealth at his disposal and with 
the guidance of a remarkably informed 
discriminating mind. Professor 



and 



I 



Seligman accumulated piece by piece 
item by item a library of 50.000 
°^ks, pamphlets, autpgraph letters, 
broadsides and even handbills which 
ioes back to the very beginning of our 
literature on the history and practice 
^ industry, commerce and finance. 

It is certainly the most important, ex- 
tensive, comprehensive and valuable 
D^siness library in private hands and 
probably^ even, in any public holding. 

IS not only unique, according to the 
^Perts of bibliography to whom I have 
jilted, but it probably could not be 
^plicated over any number of years no 




The volume Professar Seligman is holding was written by Thomas 
Aquinas and hand-iettered by monkj in the Thirteenth Century 



matter how much money 
available for doing so. 



was made 



Now in Columbia University 

THE public became aware of its mag- 
nitude, importance and value only 
when Professor Sdtgman, moved largely 
by sentiment, turned it over to Colum- 
bia University for a tithe of its es- 
timated commercial value. 
It is now in Columbia's great library 



under the title, "The Seligman Collec-^ 
tion," and as long as Columbia endures 
it will be at the service of young men 
and women whose minds turn to the 
field of economics. 

There are many kinds of collectors iij 
the intriguing avocation of gathering 
and hoarding the rarities of this world, 
its masterpieces of painting and sculp- 
ture and tapestry, its first editions, its 
antiques, and not a few are moved by 
a perfectly human impulse to advertise 
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and publicize their successes and tri- 
umphs. 

The gentleman who accumulated so 
patiently and skillfully the world's most 
important library of ecotiomics shrank 
from any such tmmpetings. With the 
shyness and congenital distaste for sielf- 
advertisement often found in great 
scholars he kept the secret of his incom- 
parable accumulation almost to himself, 
sharing it only with his intimates. That 
is why its sudden discovery by the pub- 
lic created a sensation and was cabled 
all over the world. 

Not valued by dollars 



WHAT is the Seligman collection worth 
in dollars? That is a question impossible 
to answer with even approximate ac- 
curacy. It is a pomt which Professor 
Seligman courteously declined to discuss 
with me and with others who expressed 
natural curiosity on the subject. 

Various estimates have been made. 
One was that the 50,000 items of the col- 
lection are worth probably three million 
dollars. It is reliably understood that 
the Soviet Government of Russiap now 
building up in the Kremlin a vast 
library in the field of economics, offered 
Professor Seligman at least one million 
dollars, and that the Professor returned 
a flat No I There is good reason to be- 
lieve that Japan made a similar offer, 
and that the Professor declined this 
offer also— with careful courtesy. 

He himself will not say whether 
either Russia or Japan bid for his 
library. I am informed, however, by 
one of the most distinguished biblio- 
philes in the country—one who made a 
survey of the library and who recom- 
mended its acquisition to the trustees 
of Columbia— that such offers were 
made. 

The Soviet Government was eager to 
get the Seligman collection. It is defi- 
nitely known that Soviet agents have 
combed the bookshops of Europe and 
England and that these book hunters, 
and agents of the Japanese Government 
have pretty well cleaned out the worth- 
while volumes and papers tliat had re- 
mained in the hands of booksellers or 
in private collections offered to the mar- 
ket. The Japanese are endeavoring to 
replenish libraries destroyed in the great 
earthquake and fire of 1924. 

It is also a fact, though one which 
Professor Seligman himself d^in^ to 
confirm or deny, that Harvard Univer- 
sity offered one million dollars for the 
coUection, and it is known that the 
economist politely declined tlie million. 

He preferred that his o%m Columbia 
should have the benefit of his half cen- 
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tury of collecting. He has been with 
Columbia for so long, some 40 years* 
that he fett sentimentally and even 
morally obligated not only to transfer 
his library to the great institution on 
Morningside Heights but to name a 
price considerably lower, by credible re* 
port, than he could have had from 
Russia, Japan or Harvard. 

Most ot the honors that he has won 
have come to him through his associa- 
tion with Columbia, and he had come to 
the time of life, he considered, when it 
would be well to plan for the safety and 
permanency of a collection which could 
not be duplicated or replaced. Various 
guesses have been made as to what 
Columbia paid. Professor Seligman de- 
nied one such guess — $500,000— but was 
silent, as is Columbia, regarding the 
true figure. It scarcely matters. One goes 
back to the comment of the New York 
bibliophile who studied and surveyed 
the collections 

'Tt is not possible to put a value on 
Professor Seligman s library. The mar- 
ket no longer offers or ever again can 
offer the hundreds and even thousands 
of items he possesses. The point is en- 
tirely academic. You can say the library 
is worth two million or five million, if 
you please. It doesn't matter. It is one 
of those circumstances in which money 
no longer counts/* 

I called on Professor Seligman in his 
private office in the Department of 
Political Economy at Columbia, An 
urbane and gracious man of the world, 
for all of his retiring scholasticism, he 
received me courteously and discussed 
with only an occasional reserve the in- 
teresting items of his accumulation. 
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dated me- Then, as the collection grew, 
I sought the aid of booksellers and 
agents the world over, and enlisted the 
interest of private collectors who were 
willing, for one reason or another, to 
dispose of their treasures. 

"I visited Europe myself many times 
following up some clue or other as to 
the location of a particular volume or 
set of papers or perhaps a single docu- 
meat In every country 1 had intelli' 
gent and experienced agents incessantlv 
hunting for items which I needed to fill 
in chinks of the collection, or in scout- 
ing generally for the unique and im- 
portant works of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries in the fields of trade and 
finance, 

A wedding present in 1887 

'*MY FIRST large acquisition was the 
library on American finance which had 
been collected from 1830 to 1880, by 
Albert S. Bolles of Philadelphia. My 
brothers gave that collection to me as 
a wedding present in 1887, Some time 
later I was able to purchase one-half of 
the remarkable collection assembled by 
the celebrated English economist. 
Franas Placeman interestmg man. He 
was a tailor by trade, ahhough a great 
economist, and in spite of his vocation 
played a big role in the economic his- 
tory of his time, from 1810 to 1830. ^ 
. ^Most of the great men of the day 
m London went to Place to have their 

clothes made. He had a fine mind, that 
mo t u^u^^i t^ii^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

deal on the birth control movement and 
the^birth control archives in the library 



Old tomes of mediaeval times 

ON THE shelves of one of his book* 
cases in the ofTice were arresting old 
tomes of clearly mediaeval date— great, 
ponderous volumes, bound to last for 
centuries (as they have done) in boards 
and heavy leather, with covers locked by 
ornate clasps of silver, bronze or brass; 
hand^ooled and illuminated by patient 
monks who were toiling at their agree- 
able tasks while Henry VIII was King 
of England, before Columbus set foot 
on San Salvador — the Incunabula of 
ancient monasteries, still exuding the 
musty breath of long dead centuries. 

*1 started my collection when I was 
18. nearly 51 years ago," said Professor 
Seligman- "From my boyhood I was 
interested in economics and instinctively 
began to acquire unique works in that 
field. I began modestly by searching in 
secondhand bookshops, finding now 
and again some treasure which 



„^ u I ■ ^* lives m me norary 
t .S,,'^^^ '""^'^de rare copia 
warnt^^f "'""'^^^^ that period 
^°^^h of population 

Z ^r'""'-^^^^^'^^'^^ history of 

rrtl. ? ^"titled -History 

t^ if'f^il'^ Handbill.- None of 
M™/' ^'^•^"^ the British 

tiomt^r ™P°rt«"t first edi- 

wSth ■ '"\='^"«=tion is 'TT.e Key to 
J^,f^,7'*^^"hy Potter in 1650. the 

o her^r '''''^^^ °" hanking. An- 
otheT important volume is "The Way to 

Audley hi Jr-H^^,' ^'^^^•th^^^eat^ 

money-lenderofth"sevrnl H 
"TKb™ :» V "^"teenth century. 
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print of J, Franklin, printer of Phila- 
delphia, 1720. It is believed that this 
book was set up in type by young Ben- 
jamin Franklin while working in his 
brother's printing shop. 

"Thert were few collectors in the field 
when I began, I had wide opportunities 
and was able to obtain at absurdly small 
prices some rare and important books 
and documents. 

"I went into the shop of the cele- 
brated London bookseller, Bernard 
Quaritch many years ago and noticed, 
while prowling 
through the stock, 
that Quaritch had 
accumulated dupli- 
cates of many items 
from the British 
patent office— au- 
thentic and authori- 
tative official reports 
On trade and money 
•-such subjects as 
that. So I adsed 
Quaritch what he 
thought tliey were 
worth and he said I 
could have the lot 
for a shilling apiece. 
They can't be dupli- 
cated today. They 
dimply don't exist 
Outside the archives 
«f the British Gov- 
t^mment. 

''Some of my ex- 
periences while book hunting through 
Germany in the old days were fascin- 
ating. I was eager to acquire works on 
Socialism and the principles and history 
the movement— Karl Marx's mani- 
festoes and such things. But they were 
difficult to fmd because booksellers were 
forbidden to sell them. It meant a fine 
^nd imprisonment. The authorities were 
f-'xtremely severe about the matter. Of 
course there was a g(x)d deal of boot- 
legging in this Socialist literature^r 
should I say *Booklegging?* 

'I have been guided on tiptoe and 
^th bated breath into some dim, 
"mysterious region of a German book^ 
seller's place of business and there shown 
whatever of a Socialistic nature in the 
*3y of books and pamphlets he hap- 
pened to have. 



leader, but of other well known ex- 
pounders of the doctrines* 

"Some of the most beautiful things in 
the early Americana came from an old 
garret in Utica, N. Y. ; works on trade 
and the history of money, bought for 
almost notliing and now worth, some of 
them, from $300 to S600 apiece. There 
are volumes in the collection that might 
be valued at $3,000 or even more in- 
dividually, 

"One of the rarest and most valuable, 
I consider* is Woods's book on tlie early 




The Seiigman collection contains many rare old volumes 
published in Latin in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 



history of Massachusetts and on the de- 
velopment of trade and fmance in the 
colony and commonwealth. That is 
easily worth $3,000 if any price at all 
may be set upon it. It is difficult to say 
about such things. I doubt if I could 
tell you the sum total I have spent over 
half a century for all of these volumes 
and papers. I wouldn^t if I could. Their 
money value has small interest for me. 
I prize them and love them for their 
intrinsic worth— for the light they throw 
on the development of men's minds as 
trade and commerce grew and banking 
came to play such a tremendous part in 
economics. 

'*Tlte library contains all of the re- 
ports and books by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, when that great fmancier was 
Secretary of the Treasury, and before 



'Of 

course I was able to acquire such and after he held that post; the books 



^inga for remarkably reasonable prices, 
f have all of Karl Marx's writings, 
including the famous Communist mani- 
festo of 1848. The German section of 
the library is esi>ecially strong in the 
t-ameralist literature of the eighteenth 
century and in all of the Socialistic and 
Communistic literature, including, as I 
say, not only the works of Marx, the 



and reix)rts made by the celebrated 
Albert Gallatin and similar documents 
from the j:>en of Dallas. It contains also 
a large collection of original signed let- 
ters from practically all the leaders in 
economic thought for centuries — the out- 
givings of such great minds as Turgot, 
the Frenchman; Adam Smith, David 
Hume and John Stuart Mill, 



"The Americana of the library are of 
the greatest interest and importance, 
Ttieir varied literature relates to Colo- 
nial cu rrency , busi ness andbanki ng prob- 
lems, the origin and rise of canals, rail* 
roads and steam shipping, taxation, 
banking, trade practices and ethics— a 
broad field. The collection of eariy canal 
literature of the eight^nth century and 
the early railroad literature of the nine- 
teenth century in both the United States 
and England is extensive and contains 
many extremely rare items, 

"The pamphlet 
literature of Amer- 
ica up to the Civil 
War is strong in 
Labor, Free Trade 
and Protection, Mon- 
ey and Banking and 
Public Debts and 
Transportation, The 
Americana on Mon- 
ey, Trade and Fi- 
nance contain most 
of the important 
items of the eight- 
eenth century, many 
of which are of ex* 
treme rarity. 

"There is an al- 
most complete col- 
lection of early En-^ 
glish and American 
labor periodicals be- 
ing much rarer than 
the English publica- 
tions of the same general character. 
There are extensive accumulations on 
Foreign Exchange, the Mint and Post- 
age, going back to the earliest times* 
Another important group of volumes 
and paper covers the South Sea Scheme, 
including three volumes of undated 
manuscripts from the hand of John 
Law himself, and volumes and papers 
on the excise controversy of 1732 in 
England and on the Asiento literature, 
"There is a wide group of original 
printed and manuscript references cov- 
ering the early literature of fire and life 
insurance, and the collection on the 
Bank of England and the eariy projects 
for land banks is protiably unique. 
British foreign trade, including fisheries, 
tobacco, cotton, silk and many other 
commodities is fully represented, and 
that portion relating to England's com- 
merce with the East Indies is particular- 
ly strong. Practically all of the English 
pamphleteers, including Deao Swift and 
I>efoe, are represented, along with a 
set of the extremely rare Mercator. 

"In the field of French literature there 
is a complete collection of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century works on eco- 
( Continued an page 164) 





Obsol 



Le&s than 20 years of progress made 
this change at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-Second Street, New York 



FIROM a New York offica window 
at No. 1 Madison Avenue we 
watched the wreckers demolish a 
splendid bnilding— not an archaic 
Victorian structure— but a really 
first-class steel framed skyscraper less 
than 20 years old; steel work as good 
as new was burned out deliberately, 
ruthlessly; masonry fit for another cen- 
tury was tumbled down as worthless 
rubbish and unceremoniously hauled 
away. Such wear as the building showed 
was trifling and on parts easily replace* 
able. Depreciation was negligible but 
millions of dollars* worth of apparently 
ser\iceable property was condemned 
because it no longer suited the location, 
an outgrown design that could no longer 
earn the required rents and which 
impeded the development of adjacent 
property; premature death of an en- 
terprise because of a business error, 
the result of forces not foreseen. Mil* 
lions wiped out through obsolescence- 
growing pains. 

Such example are becoming so com- 
mon! Such buildings are usually 
financed on a plan that provides for a 

%6 



soiescence, 



BUSINESS insures its property against 
fire, tKeft and similar losses but few indus- 
tries liave learned to protect themselves 
against obsolescence, a force which threat^ 
ens complete disaster if not conquered. 

Although no commercial company writes 
such insurance the wise manager can, by his 
own efforts, provide his own protection 




life of 50 years, yet in Chicago the 
Takoma Building stood only 40 years, 
and in New York the Pictorial Review 
Building probably less than ten years-- 
all wiped out because ostensible assets 
had proven to be liabilities. These phys^ 
ical structure were wrecked but left 
behind the residue of the financial struc- 
ture on which they had been erected. 
Presumably in these cases an item of 
from 20 to 80 per cent was not amor- 
tized but left as a loss to be absorbed 
by the owners or passed on as a charge 
against the succeeding structure, an item 
that distorts values and raises rents, a 
dislocation expressing the way the fi- 



nancial plans have failed to 
keep step with physical dc- 
vdopments. 

In connection with the 
Government's program f<Jr 
new buildings in Washing- 
ton, they have taken over a 
structure formerly occupied 
by the Southern Railway 
and I am informed that 
building and site cost $2,- 
^-000^750.000 for the 
site and $1 J50,000 for the 
building. 

In other words the Gov- 
ernment must pay $1,750,- 
^ for a building to be 
wrecked. A beautiful illus- 
tration of the cost of 
obsolescence 

white ante insidioMHita ' . °" 
ture of wood. Also a, n ^ " 



a Persistent Competitoi 



By W. H. RASTALL 

Chief, IndustridI Mdchinery Division^ U* S. Departnicnt of Commerce 



through obsolescence — the threat of re- 
placement before fixed charges have 
been amortized. The greater the prog- 
ress the more rapid and severe the 
obscilescence. 

Manufacturing industries face a 
similar difficulty but the ramifications 
are much wider. Gen. Otto Falk. 
Milwaukee machinery manu f acturer, 
tells of a factory manager who knew 
how, with new machinery, he could save 
a million dollars a year but could not 
reequjp because he lacked funds. A clear 
case of obsolescence- itis 

It also works in other ways. Last 
year we undoubtedly enjoyed a boom. 
Business was active. Most of the usual 
indices were high— many rrajrds were 
broken, yet a number of corporations 



ended the year in the red, and whole 
groups struggled with "profitle^ pros- 
perity.'' Is it not probable that much of 
this was the result of unintelligent com- 
petition inspired by excess factory 
capacity developed through retaining 
too long in operation decrepit and ot)SO- 
lete machinery? Sounds involved, but 
would these industries not be much 
better placed if they would but junk 
their junk? Otherwise they are caught 
in a cycle that leads to evil consequences 
and is all too common* 

Ruthless obsolescence 

THERE are many other kinds of 
obsolescence. Not so many months ago 
the women decided they wanted their 



dresses ornamented with braided panels. 
To meet this demand, manufacturers 
found it necessary to install special sew- 
ing machines — good, durable machines 
that would not wear out in 20 years, 
but which were wiped out through 
obsolescence in 90 days because the fad 
passed. A malignant case of **style 
obsolescence." 

The accounting problem involved 
here deserves thought. Not only is cloth- 
ing involved but houses and automo- 
biles and hotels and their equipment 
and the equipment to make that equip- 
ment. 

About 1925 the wood alcohol indus- 
try was apparently comfortable, happy 
and prosperous employing about 100 
million dollars' worth of factories and 



The steel industry knows that ihe equiptnent of this blast furnace must be replaced 
in 16 years but few induslries have acquired such accurate figures on obsolescence 
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Once movies were made like this but the talkies made some stars as well 



as equipment obsolete 



whatnot. Without warning, a 
synthetic product, methanol 
was shipped in from Germany 
at ruinous prices. Here we had 
at least the threat that the 
whole investment would be 
wiped out, 'technological ob- 
solescence." 

Out-of-date movies 

BUT a few years ago w^e had 
only the silent "movies" and 
theaters were built for such ex- 
hibitions. Frequently these 
rooms were long, narrow with 
flat walls and ceilings. Now 
that we have the talkies, what 
think you of the acoustic prop- 
erties of these buildings? What 
is the obsolescence cost to this industry 
resulting from this change? This is one 
of those rare cases where you hear 
obsolescence. Remember also that the 
musicians complain that they, too, are 
in the discard. What will the conse- 
quences of television be? 

These cases may be rather startling, 
involving the loss ot large sums to some 
and of jobs to others, but on the whole 




The same force that makes this car look 
queer today is working on your business 



such "style or catastrophic obsoles- 
cence" is probably much less serious as 
a business matter than 



hoping for success yet unaware 
oMhe sources of failure. 

These little tlilTerences may 
be the result of style changes, 
or development of consumer 
taste or technical progress, or 
new raw materials, or other- 
wise, but in every case, unless 
niet, the results are deadly, 
ihe nv.>re rapid the change in 
style, the faster the progress, 
the rnore serious these costs 
^■"1 be and as General Falk 
^<Tys. "There is no dodging 
obsolescence. '■ 

We should not fear obsoles- 
cence or try to dodge it 
^^^"seitisameastireofprog- 
and public welfare, but 

their a JrH "S"th'"'' "'^'T 
Viously this is a nrll 

Wrty years ar A^:!^'^'""'"'"^^'"^- 



a business matter than "progressive ' " ^'L^i^rJ' ^ 5'''°'''^'" =»«»unting, 

obso!escence"-the little changes that Thirty v^rl "/^'^ '""^"atin?- 

are made day by day in an industry manufa«nr!. , =»nd British 

whereby the product or plant gradually, ZrSS h ''"'"^ ^"j°y«l ^ 

quieUy, perhaps nvisibly, yet surely cent y ^l^"^^^^^^^ C'^'"^- More re- 

shps mto the hmbo of the superseded, to iT' '^^^ be«n lost 

ready for the discard, although man- generrS^f' ^""'^ S. Pearse. 

agement probably still tries to carry on ;j7.tary of the International 

(Continued on page is2) 



Why We Do Not Sell to Chains 



By FAYETTE R. PLUMB 

President^ F«yctl< Plumb^ Inc., Tool Manufacturers 
As Told to William Boyd Craig 



DECORATIONS BY GEORGE LOHR 



W'E DO not sell to 
chain stores. The 
individual hard- 
ware dealer can do 
a better job than 
the chain store of making quality 
rnerchandise valuable to the con- 
sumer. By quality merchandise 
we mean merchandise that pos- 
sesses some unusual quahty or 
characteristic which increases its 
usefulness or durability. 

As manufacturers of nationally 
advertised tools, we have found 
that it pays better for us to deal 
with wliole^ers and retailers than 
With chain organizations. Chain 
stores in our opinion do not offer 
the greatest possible service to 
the public, which is the summum 
^onum every manufacturer should 
^ seeking. Whatever is good for 
the consumer is good for the 
^Manufacturer. 

Chain stores have a definite 
place, admittedly, but that place 
not near quality merchandise 
is it in the service Held. They 
have advantages which loom large 
m the eyes of too many independ- 
ents and blind them to the unique 
virtues in their own stores. It 
seems to be up to the manufac 
turers to reassure their indepen^ 
^^nt outlets. 

However, too many nmnufac- 
turers are likewise scared by the 
chain-store buying-power bogey, 
'^e independent rfetailer has 
plenty of room for optimism, for 
^fter all he is capable of giving 
the public more real value for its 
money than is the chain store, 
A thousand factors enter into 
consideration of values; only 
the person involved can estimate 




The sportsmati seeking advice 
turns usually to the independent 



WHEN a national manufacturer ig- 
nores the chain-store market to con-^ 
centrate on the wholesaler and in- 
dependent retailer there must be an 
excellent reason tor his action. That 
reason^ Mr, Plumb says^ is the fact 
that independents can give more than 
price-tag value to the customer. He 
explains here just what this value is 



value accurately in any single 
case. A merchant ftxes what seems 
to him to be a fair price on an 
article. And yet the article, what- 
ever its nature, is going to have 
a different value for every in- 
dividuaK 

Comparative values 

A NAIL hammer costing 75 cents 
may offer the greatest value at 
that price to one who uses a ham- 
mer only occasionally for rough 
work. On the other hand, one who 
uses a hammer frequently might 
very well fmd that over a long 
period it would be economy to 
pay $L50 for a hammer more 
efficient in use and with a double 
life. The professional mechanic 
or the tool lover who takes pride 
in his set of tools might receive 
sufficient value from the beauty 
and efficiency of a superfine ham- 
mer to pay S2 or S2.50 for it. 

These comparative values can- 
not be judged by appearances; it 
requires the experience and knowl- 
edge of the trained hardware man 
to bring out the different qualities 
and to judge the comparati%^e 
values to the purchaser. 

It is up to the merchants of the 
country to see that an ever larger 
portion of the merchandise sold 
has more than its tag value. Mer- 
chandise may be just so much 
material substance to a merchant, 
but his customers are a variable 
quantity. Every one of iJiem has 
his individual wants which need 
and deserve special attention from 
an intelligent merchant. Giving 
more than price-tag values to cus- 
tomers is a big job, calling for a 
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When methods replace men* stores 
might as well be slot machines 

resourceful, well-thought-out program. 
Even a chain store can give price-tag 
value, but it takes more than a system 
to do better. It takes knowledge and 
mental activity on top of all the most 
modern methods. 

I make it a point to visit hardware 
retailers as often as possible. Recently 
I watched a good retailer selUng wire 
in a small store in a country district 
in eastern Pennsylvania. The farmer 
knew exactly how many feet he wanted. 
The dealer measured the wire and cut 
it off. Had the farmer gone to a chain, 
he would have been compelled to buy 
more than he needed^ because of the 
chain method of selling in bulk. The 
retailer finished a good selling job by 
chatting with his customer about crops 
and the weather. 

He got just what he wanted 

THE farmer got more value than was 
written on the price tag. He got exactly 
what he wanted, and intelligent sugges- 
tion and human interest besides. In 
another store I visited recently, a young 
woman came in to look at some stoves. 
She seemed rather interested in an elec- 
tric stove, but the dealer, after hearing 
what sort of setup she had in her home, 
explained that she would likely get more 
satisfaction from a gas range. He ques- 
tioned her on the size of her family 
and showed a kindly interest m all she 
had to tell him. The range he might 



have sold her would have cost a bit 
more than the one she bought. In ad- 
dition to a small saving, he gave her 
valuable, common-sense advice which 
came of long experience. 

Not always is it necessary for a re- 
tailer to suggest a cheaper item. 
Frequently it is decidedly to the cus- 
tomer s advantage to choc^e a more 
expensive product. If a woman comes 
into a hardware store to buy a cheap 
hammer, it may be good salesmanship 
to persuade her that, by spending a 
little more, she can get a much better 
value, 

A stranger visits a section of the 
country famed for its fishing to enjoy 
a few days of the sport. No matter 
what his equipment, he will likely seek 
the hardware dealer who handles the 
best tackle to get suggestions and ad- 
vice. The stranger may make but a 
few purchases or he may get an en- 
tirely new outfit, depending on the 
dealer's knowledge and advice. There 
should be a world of comfort for the 
independent retailer in the fact that 
for just such specialized knowledge, 
the chain store will not be sought out. 
To the untrained eye there is little 
difference between several of the more 
popular styles of axes on the market, 
yet each style has its section of the 
country in which it is preferred. The 
chain-store manager may know this, 
but the chances are he cannot buy for 
sectional wants. Giving a customer ex- 
actly what he wants and is used to is 
but another form of giving more than 
price-tag value. There are hundreds of 
cases in which the customer relies on 
the retailer's judgment. Such cases al- 



The value o£ a hammer depends 
on the customer and his needs 
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most alwa)^ fall within the realm of 
the independent merchants of the coun- 
try. They are the ones who offer the 
pubhc real values- The chains rely on 
methods rather than on men, and when 
the human element is removed from 
busmess you approach the mechanical 
condition of the slot machine, 

<^Jf^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^'^ clothes for 
$50. he relies largely on the salesman's 
judgment for information as to the 
quality of the material. Of course, the 
s^esman must have a proper idea of 
what real merchandising is before he 
cm be trusted in such a situation. Until 
the retailer realizes that merchandising 
IS simpb^ seOing what the consumer 
should have rather than palming off 
what the retailer wants to get rid of, 
there is not much hope of ideal condi- 
Uons prevailing. 

Support for the mdependent 

GRANTED that there is a wide field, 
and always will be, for independents 

^.T^^"^'^^^^^^ we have 

concl^^^^ that we want the goodwill 
ot the mdependent hardware dealers of 
the country enough to sell to them alone. 
Ihey act as our show windows and as 
uch we want to give them all the back- 
stage support we are able 

whit! fT^ ^^""^ ^^'^^^ the norma! 
t^'"^^'. functions back to the manu- 
facturer m some instances. This mky be 
due to overcapacity, a lack of adequate 
11 ^T^''^'^' l^^e of a new 

wilt f ;r„ T^. manufacturm 
ml f. .^'"^ "'"'^ warehouse- 
en^ '^'7 '^^y not 

equ pped for it. and should not be. 
It an order for 1,000 dozen ham- 

would be mildly surprised at its 

^''^'''* 't came from a 
Cham v,e would decline it. Besides 

exoenJv^ Tf""- be more 

TrSr f " '^"^ "^de up of 

ordrr!l''',r^^^^tails of the 
order we would find directions that 

wewereto^ndtwo-ortadozS 
iry 

cost of ihU' u P^" checking the 
find U m ' /'"'^ would 
. It more expensive to fill at no 
Pr.ce reduction than it would Z 
ofili «.veral smaller oneT i It 




Opportunity in a Pump Handle 



By EDWIN C. HILL 

StAfT Writer, the New York Sun 
ILLUSTR ATIONS BY LAWRINCI DRESSER 




With a gesture^ the organ 
pumper could make the 
choir look foolish — but none 
yielded to the temptation 



PITY the young man of today. He cannot pump the 
pipe organ in a church, A number oF leading business 
men Found doing so the best start in iiFe. Pity today*s 
youth further because he cannot belong to the Guild 
of Fo rmer Pipe Organ Pumpers. He'll miss a lot oF Fun 



SOME OF the country's most 
noted and successful business 
and professional men got their 
start in life— earned their first 
money — pumping pipe organs 
in country town churches on Sunday 
mornings— George Cortelyou, presi- 
uent of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of Kew York; Benjamin Franklin 
president of the Universal 
f^ortland Cement Company of Chicago; 
John M. Gibbons, general attorney for 
tne New York. New Haven & Hartford 
railroad; Julius Rosen wald, chairman 
the Board of Scars, Roebuck & Com- 
Senator James Couzens, of 
Michigan, Henry Ford's one time part- 
JJ^^^WiU H. Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers' Association, 
^■called czar of the moviai; George B. 



Doll 



*ver, wealthy publisher^ and scores 



of others who have made their mark in 
industry and finance and in the learned 
professions* 

Today, well along in years » burdened 
with tremendous responsibility, these 
former pipe organ pumpers like to put 
aside labors and cares once or twice a 
year to recall whimsically, and with a 
great deal of sentiment in their laughter, 
those long-ago days when mother made 
them wash well behind the ears on the 
Lord's Day and don thdr Sunday 
clothes and go to church to do their 
duty by their religion and their com- 
munity. It was their harassing obliga- 
tion to turn out reasonably scrubbed 
and soaped, in starched stiff collar and 
irksomely tight shoes, and take their 
post at morning service— and usually 
at evening ser\ice, too— to provide the 
man power which inflated the bellows 



of the pipe organ and produced the 
wheezing, rumbling music which accom- 
panied the ladies and gentlemen in the 
choir loft as they put their hearts into 
"Bl^ Be the Tie That Binds," or "God 
Be With You Till We Meet Again/' 
Mr, Rosenwald, io occasional relaxa- 
tions from the press of affairs in the 
great store of which he is the head, 
often lets his mind drift back over the 
slow years to the days when he pumped 
an organ in a Gentile church in Spring- 
field, IlL, the only Jew in the congrega- 
tion, selected with special compliment 
to his peculiar fitne^ for pipe organ 
pumper by the board of trustees of the 
churdi. 

His start as a capitalist 

THEY didn't pay him much— I think 
Mr. Rosenwald told me onee that he 
got 25 cents for every perspiring 
appearance — but the salary or wage, 
whichever you like, formed the basis 
of the savings which made him a capi- 
talist at ten and eventually a merchant 
prince of the age. 
Sitting in his splendid ofifice high up 
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in the tower of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company in 
Fourteenth Street in New 
York City, George B, 
Cortelyou smiles reminis- 
cently when the yet dear 
pictures of his boyhood 
come back to him, and he 
thinks of himself working 
the lever of the old church 
organ up and down, up 
and down, while the pretty 
soprano projects her flute- 
like notes over the heads 
of the drowsy congrega- 
tion, 

Mr. Dolliver, the pub- 
lisher, will never forget 
the fight he had with 
the minister's son behind 
the pumper s screen in the 
little Baptist church in 
Battle Creek, Mich,, an 
epic battle. The juvenile 
Dolliver was a Methodist 
—or his folks were, which 
put him in the Methodist 
ciasSi according to the sim- 
ple logic of the minister's 
boy. When young Dolliver 
was offered the job of 
pumping the Baptist 
church pipe organ for a set remunera- 
tion of 25 cents a Sunday, it occurred 
to the minister's son that here was a 
dear case of imported foreign labor. 

Even while the sermon was going on, 
or the choir singing, there was trouble 
behind the screen, for the minister s son 
made it a point to resort to that spot 
and taunt young Dolliver, throwing his 
Methodism in his face. One Sunday 
morning, his patience tried too sordy, 
the Dolliver boy hit the minister's son 
squarely upon the nose, and the clamor 
of combat temporarily suspended church 
service. Unhappily for Dolliver he lost 
the job and the minister's son came into 
undisputed possesion of the lucrative 
post— a clear victory for the principle 
of the closed shop. 

A calling of varying reward 

IT seems that fairly equal ability— for 
every boy who assayed to handle the 
tricky lever of a pipe organ had to know 
his business or he didn't last— was not 
equally compensated. Will Hays of the 
nK)vi^, who asserts that he was one of 
the most expert pipe organ pumpers 
that ever supported hymn singing, re- 
ceived only ten cents for a Sunday's 
labor. But this was not the wcnrst of it. 
A fellow can do a lot with ten cents 
given the opportunity. But when a 
fellow^'s mother, alertly watching for 




Those days when they donned their Sunday clothes 
with lace collar and cuffs and did their duty 
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experience which is not open to the 
boy of this day^r to very few 
at any rate^for the old-fashioned, 
hand-pumped pipe organ is a thing 
of the past. It has been transformed 
or supplanted by modem creations 
ngged and manipulated with and 
by all ^rts of electrical gadgets 
and doodads. A noble and dignified 
profession has been wiped out by 
the march of modern science 

No organ pumpers today 

SENATOR COUZENS, who 
pumped a pipe organ in a little 

a^t^^^"^^^^^^^^ 
are no more pipe organ pumpers 

nowadays and the Senator is 

ably nght. He recalls vivid y S 

his compensation for Sunday 
as he sat huddled and hidde^^ 

l--d his screen and the rigiS^,^^^ 

ofthechoir,constitutedhisistS^ 

aland gave him. as welU^sS 
respon^ibihty to society ^ITfZ 

conviction tlm one had^^' l 
Pe^orm a. a member of 

Several years ago Chet f" 
who comes from ThS I ' 

Mich,, and is a writer oTh 
whimd..i;.;.. ^^^^^^ di^y humor 



the transfer of the dime from the treas- 
ury of the Presbyterian Church in 
Sullivan, Ind., required the honest 
laborer to put the fruit of his labor into 
the collection plate, what was the use? 

As a plain example of the unevenness 
of the rewards for true genius, Mr. 
Affleck, the head of the great Universal 
Portland Cement Company nowadays, 
and who used to be president of the 
Union League Club of Chicago, used to 
do his stunt of pumping in Winnetka, 
111., and was paid 35 cents per Sunday. 

But such was the injustice of the 
parental Afflecks— or so it must seem 
to the unprejudiced— the revenue from 
young Affleck's talent went not into his 
pocket but into the family budget where 
it was frittered away, probably, on all 
sorts of unnecessary things hke rent and 
grocery bills. However, the future 
cement magnate did get free tickets to 
the church ice cream socials and that 
was worth shooting at when a target 
was set up for ambition. 

Very few men lose all of their boy- 
hood and its zest for play, and this is 
the reason, probably, why 800 business 
and professional men the country over 
have taken membership in one of the 
oddest societies to be found in the whole 
United States—the Guild of Former 
Pipe Organ Pumpers — and are proud 
of their membership. They are proud 
of it because it represents a boyhood 



business men of his acm ■ ^"^^^^ 

someU^ing ought rrdreT^^ 
alive the golden traditions of y° ^'"'^ 
pumping. He mentir-- ° 

Kenwald ir 
With Mr. Shafer the 



Huiupuig. m mentioned thf ' 
Julius Rosenwald in Chiii 
other., and it was t° 



.u. ;,na.er the acUve 
and contact figure, as Grand nif"'"'' 
and Mr. Rosenwald, I behll 
Quint, and a full list otlru^'^^^^ 
and offices-the ofTices bein^'' 
the various parts ard Si""""^*" 
oid-time pipe organ «f 

When it came to canvass tt, 
country it was found tha S^*'^*''^ 
eligible to active nembershin 1 . 
served industriously in thMr 
inflate the bellows of or " 
local churches. One.by on^iu 
taken into rr^h^rl^^'^^'^^ ^'^r. 
their diplomas. The inStia LT''^ 
parchment diploma with it* 
seal and its notification in n w,™*^'"8 
type that the holder and ' ^^^hic 
titled to all of the honors and 
that appertain unto his stvf ''"'''''^Ses 
as a former pipe organ oiim 
only financial burden J^^^ 13 the 
There are no dues and ass^r^'^"^'P- 

Now and again. somSr^^' 
larly, as the spirit moves I w 
the difficulty of rounding ^"^e of 
place, at a stated time, so one 
uals of varied activities andT 

*^®tes, the 
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Guild of Former Pipe-Organ Pumpers 
holds dinners of reminiscence in New 
York or Chicago, the chief capitals of 
the unique order. At those dinners the 
men trade boyhtx>d exiK^riences as 
journeymen pumpers and drop the 
years behind them. They like to recall 
those hateful Sunday mornings when 
Father donned the tall hat aiid Prince 
Albert and Mother primped up in her 
best frock of heavy, rustling silk, mth 
lace at the collar and wrists; when they 
themselves in tlie detested strait- 
jacket of Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes 
irotted alongside with maddening 
thoughts of Jimmy and Pete who, 
as well they knew, were dropping 
a bent pin in Fisher's Run with 
the best possible expectation of 
yanking out a four-inch perch or 
sunfish. 

Stories, but no speeches 

THEY dont make speeches, our 
Mr. Rosenwalds and Dollivers and 
Hayses, at these get-together feasts 
of former pumpers. Speeches are 
barred, as savoring too much of 
the world they are living in now, 
and as far apart, indeed, from the 
glamorous days of boyhood: bat 
they sit and smoke and tell stories 
of the laborious, profound and 
sacred duties they were called up- 
on to i>erform. 

They like to project themselves 
back into the happy past and see 
themselves again in their cramped 
quarters by the organ and behind 
the choir, quite hidden and anony- 
mous, for it was not thought fitting or 
even respectful to permit the worship- 
ping congregation to have a glimpse of 
the red -faced, perspiring youngster who 
pumped the organ lever up and down. 



The spectacle would hardly have been 
in harmony with the beautiful choir or 
the gilded organ pipes. 

Organ pumping was onerous and 
exaaing, especially because it had to be 
done on Sunday, when the whole out- 
doors called to a normal boy; but there 
were privileges and honors connected 
with the post, and choices were made 
by the pastor or the trustee solely on 
merit. Muscle w^as not the only 
requisite. Some moral character and 
standing in the community were re- 
garded as essential by the ea;lesiastical 
authorities. Politics occasionally crept 



into the selections, for a minister*s son 
usually had a start on the rest of the 
boys of the town, or any ministerial 
blood relation of the suitable age. Or, 
it might be, the ison of the Sunday 



school superintendent who had the 
necessary pull, or the scion of a well- 
to-do deacon. On the whole, though, 
members of the Guild tell this writer, 
merit counted in the long run. 

Upheld professional ethics 

THEY confess almost without excep- 
tion that at some time or other in the 
course of their responsible labors they 
were almost overwhelmed by a tempta- 
tion to *'get even" with the haughty, 
supercilious choristers — the soprano or 
the basso who seldom gave them a 
nod or a glance but who was 
perilously dependent upon 
their honor and loyalty. 

They knew, as well as the 
organist knew» that with a 
gesture they could wreck a 
hymn or leave a soloist 
stranded among futile squeak- 
ings and gmnts from the be- 
trayed pip^. All that was 
needed was to allow the indica- 
tor to drop below the point 
which signified that the wind 
force was being maintained in 
the bellows and pipes— the sim- 
plest of omissions— and the 
pri^e singer of the choir could 
have been made to look fool- 
ish. It appears, though, that 
none of tliem ever succumbed 
to such temptation, and resis- 
tance put iron in their souls. 

"No one knows nowadays— 
and few people ever gave 
thought to it in the old day$— 
what the ptpe-organ pumper 
had to endure," said one of the Guild. 

The Guild of Former Pipe-Organ 
Pumpers is a whimsical crowd, fond of 
joking with a straight face and in pen- 
(Continued an page 167) 




He hit the minister's son and the 
clamor of combat suspended church 




Hearing that cast^ron animal life was disappearing in this country, the Guild 
launched a rescue eicpedition la gather remaining specimens In a public park 



The Club Racket Has You 



By BOyDEN SPARKES 

DECORATIONS 8Y GEORGE ILLtAN 




THE NEED for clubs is growing 
with city life and the number of clubs 
is increasing. So is the number of 
doubtful promoters whose chief aim 
is to enrich themselves. There are 
some tests, however, that will enable 
you to tefl whether you are being 
invited to join a real club or to aid 
the promoter of a racket 



PAINTED with moonlight, 
the matronly white bar- 
kentine creaked as if in 
protest against the haw* 
ser lines that held her 
fast to her dingy pier. It was 
a comfort to fancy that she was 
eager to sail, even that she suf- 
fered annoyance because her 
canvas was stowed away in 
lockers. Masts that were thicker 
than a paunchy man where we 

stood on her creamy deck tapered to a thrilling slendemess 
high overhead where the free wind whistled. 

That was the idea! Free wind! At no cost whatever her 
numerous owners might be carried to Bermuda, to Jamaica, 
to Africa, China or Cebu. It was precisely this notion that 
was being sold. 

"Join the club and become one of her owners seemed 
a reasonable and alluring slogan. Frustrated lovers of the 
sea were being invited to enroll as charter life members. 
Those with enough strength of character to make up their 
minds quickly could achieve this splendid patent of exclu- 
siveness by paying $200; those who hesitated might have to 
pay S300. or $400. or $500. Sign quickly, urged the sales- 
man, before the 300 memberships at $200 were all grabbed 
off. 

That was several years ago. The old boat is sooty 
and various libels have been tacked to the mast 
bankrupt enterprise and if ships really do feel I am sure 
that ^€ is as disappointed as al! those hundreds of sea- 
hungry landsmen who signed the membership applications, 
and who signed, moreover, checks. Recently I was permitted 



of 

is 



to browse in the correspondence file that 
contains the full history of this dream, 
that failed of fulfillment. I read the 
contract for the sale of 2,500 charter 
life memberships. I read the report of 
the accountants which showed the va- 
rious channels through which all the 
money was distributed. 

I read the correspondence of mem- 
bers; some letters written when they 
were brimming with good-fellowship and 
anticipation; some when they were dis- 
illusioned, disgusted and full of recrimi- 
nations. 

It seemed to me to be a perfect 
pattern of something that is going on in 
various guises all over this country 
somethmg that is an abuse of one of the 
noblest words in the vocabularies 
men. The word is '^club," When it 
commercialized, it loses its real meaninK 
and, It seems to me. it becomes unwhole 
some, offensive- 

When I looked through the docu- 
ments that teU the history of that 
wrecked ship club I could not help but 
wonder if anyone would have boutrht 
a membership had he understood a^^ 
the details oi the business. For on^ 
thing there was a contract, two contracts in fact, which I d 
not think were shown to prospective members. There is 
sort of a contract governing the sale of memberships 
bottom of a majority of new club enterprises. In these 
tracts memberships are treated as a commodity. For exa 

The party of the first part represents and hereby agrees th t K 
has available for sale 2,500 charter life memberships exem t i 
the payment of annual du€s and ngn-assessable. ^ 

Organizer gets big part of membership fee 

THE party of the first part is the organizer. As to what 
tent he was governed by altmism in forming this club y^' 



now 
She is a 

sea- 



may decide for yourself. He signed a contract which 
him the exclusive right to sell the 2,500 charter life me 
ships which had been created. 

His commission was to be 30 per cent of the membp in' 
fee and the cost of selling was to be borne by the club Th 
he farmed out his contract on a basis that gave 25 n 
to the concern which actually sold the memberships -^^^ 
arrangement gave him a fiat five per cent of every mem^^^ 
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Listed as a Sucker 




At no cost whatever her various owners might be carried to Bermuda^ Jamaica 
or Africa. It was precisely this idea that the cluh promoters were selling 



ship sold. But it h better to start at the 
beginning. The beginning was the ship. 

Somewhere he had learned of a 
wooden vessel that could be bought for 
$12,000. The record indicate that he 
acquired an option to buy it for S12,- 
000; but the record also indicates that 
he lost no time in forming the club and 
then committing the dub to purchase 
the ship at a price which would give him 
□ fat profit. At that time the club had 
only a handful of members- Whai 
there were more members, and conse- 





If your name is in th 
you Are a prospect for 
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quently more cash, he was given $21^600 for the vessel. 

Who was the party of the second part? It was a corpora- 
tion which makers a business of selling club memberships on 
commission. Possibly you did not realize that there was a 
market for such things. 

Well, there is, and if your name is in the telephone or the 
city directory you can be sure you are a part of the market 
for dub memberships. But to return to the contract. An- 
other paragraph provided 
that the membership sales 
a>rporation was to receive 25 
per cait of the gross price of 
each membership as sold. 
Even if a membership was 
sold on the instalment plan 
the menbership sales cor- 
poration was to get its full 
commission out of the first 
payment. 

There was another para* 
graph which served to in- 
crease the corporation's re- 
ward in an adroit manner. 
For each 19 memberships 
sold it was to receive as its 
personal property one mem- 
bership. In other words one 
membership in every 20 was 
assigned to this corporation. It 
was stipulated that these were 
to be used as a bonus for 
salesmen or for promotion. 

The initial arrangement provided that there would he 
300 memberships at S200; 600 at $300; 400 at S350; 600 at 
$400 and 600 at S500. That makes 2,500 charter life mem- 
berships and might make a total of $920,000, In this case the 
membership- selling cortx>ration agreed to keep an average 
of not less than ten salesmen on the job. If they sold 90 mem- 
berships in four months the contract was to remain in force 
until the 2,500 memberships were sold 

Just what was to be m\d for $920,000? Certainly it was 
not the ship which had a true market value of only $12,000. 
Apparently the merchandise was a compound of camaraderie 
and fiction. 

Where did the membership money go? 

BEFORE this undertaking went on the rocks, $105,222 was 
paid for charter memberships. More than $35,000 of that 
sum vanished into the pockets of the various gentlemen who 
were entitled to commissions. Another $13,300 vanished 
into the pockets and stomachs of the scanty harbor crew of 
the ship. Some of the other items by which it is possible to 
explain what became of the money follow: 

Printing and advertising, $6,461; rent of office, $4,385; 
office salaries. $2,681; ship equipment and furniture, $4,208. 
Another $13,000 was spent for ship repairs. The right to lay 
alongside a pier cost $2,161. There were other items but it is 
needless to list them. 

Now one of the surprising things about this business Is 
that seemingly none of the men who became members 
thought about the tremendous overhead. Seemingly none of 
them was concerned with the problem of finding a satisfac- 
tory substitute for that which in successfully managed clubs 
is referred to as dues. You see, all these men were charter 
life members exempt from dues. 

The accountants who sought to untangle the finances of 
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the dub after it became bankrupt discovered that 104 men 
had paid $200 for memberships; 184 had paid $300 and 15 
had paid $400. But there were 33 members who had not paid 
anything. Among these were a couple of well known Arctic 
explorers; a cartoonist or so and several professional 
humorists. These men had traded the use of their names for 
a free life membership. 
This grotesque selling campaign finally ended. A lot of 
the men who paid money into 
that scheme could ill afford to lose 
it. Many, when they signed a 
check for a life membership 

r^n^k t't'"^''1 ^'^"^'^ ^^^y 3 considerable por- 
fe, ^ ^lon of their budgeted allowance 
for recreation. 

A real need for clubs 

THERE is anoUier side to the 
IMcture. This view was given to 
me recently by a successful pro- 
moter of clubs whose organization 
IS now developing two large ones 
m New York City. 

m the Wall Street section selling 
membersliips in a new athletic 
club and 18 salesmen in the mid- 
town section selling memberships 
m a luncheon club. It is easy to 
accept the idea that there is a 
genume need of both these clubs 
The athletic club, for example, is to occupy a three million 
dollar club house. Originally it was projected as a 44 storv 
building. The bankers— and they are bankers who will Z 
active members—determined that was too high to be 
nomically sound. They cut the building to 35 stories Thr* 
are to be 5,400 members but no member will be taken wh*^ 
is unacceptable to a membership conimittee 
handling all funds. Bankers are 

The luncheon club is to have 7.500 members not a in- 
many in view of thp hundreds of thousands who 
daily m and out of the buildings in the vicinity of r a 
Central Terminal. Neither of thest: institutions pretendTIn 
be one of those mtimate associations which give the 
"club" its warmest connotations. Each is the response'lln 
definite need created by city life. They are expressions of th^ 
urbanization of American life. ^ 
■ "How els« is this thing to be done if it is not sold'" fh 
promoter asked. "Not all of the men who make rhf-irV i 
in Wall Street are ultra-rich men but thousands of the u 
always make a good living. They need a convenient"!,!!! 
to relax, to read, get exercise, swim, shower and eat w*^ 
commercial enterprise could supply what they need A i 
athletic club is precisely what is required. ^^^^ 

"Obviously it costs money to round up a group gnfJir' 
large and personally agreeable to each other to sun ^'^""5^ 
a club. That cost can be controlled and I assure ■"'^■^ 
being controlled in many sound enterprises of th^*^ 
large cities from coast to coast. ^ 

"It is inherently unsound always to permit the 
of a proposed club to handle funds, to state policv 
the final say on the eligibility of those offercrii^^^ ^^^^ 
ship. ^ member- 

"Clearly the man whose job it is to sell member^t, ■ ^ 
not be allowed to dominate the membershin 
There must be safeguards to keep him from 

sluing to the 
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wrong people. A large club should be governed by the same 
business caution » good taste and ethics that you would ex* 
pect from those in control of anytlaing in which you invest 
your money and a part of yourself. 

**IIow much should it cost to organize a club? In my 
judgment it is foolhardy to attempt to create a club with less 
than 25 per cent of the money paid for membership. In the 
future it may be possible to do it for less, but I am doubt- 
ful. If 25 per cent is the minimum I should say that 35 jjer 
cent is the maximum. When a larger proportion is spent the 
enterprise is doomed. 

Club organizing now a profession 

*'CLLTB organizing is a new profe^ion. Unhappily it has 
attracted a number of unworthy practitioners. There are 
some racketeers in it imposing on a public which is unskilled 
in determining which propositions are unsound. 

"The racketeers are using the same patterns of exploita- 
tion that the legitimate promoters use. Consequently these 
abuses have injured the work of those who have professional 
pride and j^ersonal integrity. This is a great misfonune be- 
cause American cities, rapidly swollen in recent years, have 
a genuine need of more clubs." 

In my search for light on this business I talked with an 
old acquaintance who had four or five years' experience as 
a club membership salesman. He is an engaging person and 
makes friends swiftly. I had known him as a carefree in- 
dividual never more than a jump ahead of his debts. Then 
I encountered him when he was extraordinarily prosperous. 

'T\\ telJ you how 1 got into the club business," he said, 
"I was working in LakeviUe, alternating between newspaper 
and publicity work. There was a club promoter there who 
was being ridden by the newspapers. He invited me to take 
over his contract. 1 did so and put it over. The club is a 
succ^sful, well managed enterprise today* As for me, I made 
£30,000 in three months and then launched out as dub 
promoter. 

'*One of the troubles with the work is that men who are 
good salesmen get the idea that it is just an easy racket. As 
a matter of fact it is always easy to sell the first few hundred 
memberships in any big city club propositiofL After that it 
grows increasingly difficult with the result that smart and 
unscrupulous promoters are usually glad to surrender their 
contracts when the job is half done. 

''Out of 60 salesmen who worked with me in 1922 and 



1923 six or seven, at least, launched out on their own. They 
all went hustling over the country looking for chances to 
exploit a club. 

**I know one who has been successful who established his 
credit in a big western city by having a phony telegram 
sent to him by an eastern friend. This read : 
Have sold your house cash buyer stop dieck thirty-five thousand 
less my commission as soon as title search completed. 

"By displaying that message the promoter established his 
credit. He was flat broke but rented a noble suite of oflfices. 
He acquired expensive office furniture the same way. Then 
he tied up with a real estate man who was trying to sell a 
piece of property wortli $600,000. That was when the club 
was bom. An option to buy the land was juggled a couple 
of times. Whm the prospectus was printed that piece of real 
estate was written down as a million-dollar asset. Such write- 
ujjs in values are a common trick. In this instance the land 
today is actually worth more than a million. 

One of the club salesman's tricks 

*iN their feverish hunt for dubs to organize some of these 
membership sellers go completely wild. Here's one that 
actually happened, A scheme was begun for developing a 
club for negroes in a northern city where there is a huge set- 
tlement of colored people. It failed. Then the promoter 
started all over again. This time it was offered as a club for 
white men. That time it clicked. But how^ can it be a club? 

'*The salesman's best trick is to go well recommended. 
He telephones lirst and says : 

" Mr. O'Keefe? Your friend, Julius K. Simpson, the presi- 
dent of the Simplicity Furniture Company, has proposed you 
for membership in the Twenty 4our Carat Club. Can you 
take dinner with me?' If Mr. 0*Keefe says *Yes/ the com- 
mission is as good as in theisank." 

Anyone who is invited to join a new club nowadays should, 
for his ow^n protection, be curious about a number of things. 
What is the record and background of the promoter? How 
much of the membership fee is the promoter getting? How 
much is the salesman getting? He should make sure that any 
prominent names among the members are being used with 
the authority of the owners. He should seek to discover how 
many of the wits listed as members actually paid for their 
memberships. 

Indeed, what he should make sure of is whether it is a club 
or a racket that he is invited to join. 




Many men have signed away a considerable portion of thetr budgered allowance for 
recreation to buy memberships in clubs that existed only in the promoter*s mind 
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EVERY clear-headed man under- 
stands the changing conditions 
which must constantly accom- 
pany progress in the world of 
business. It is commori knowl- 
edge that trade associations have con- 
tributed and are contributing to the 
development of a sound public opinion 
in the special fields of industry. 

No one understands this better than 
the law officers of the Department of 
Justice, and that Department is not in 
the slightest degree hostile to the proper 
activities and healthy growth of trade 
associations. This is not so well under- 
stood as might be and the attitude of 
the Department and the legal limitations 
which encompass its activities are not 
widely known. 

The Attorney G^eral is not and can- 
not be an arbiter in the field of economic 
interests. His powers and his duti^ re- 
late solely to the enforcement of law. 
It is not within his power to change 
the legal standards of business conduct 
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as defined by Congress and the courts. 
If you stop to reflect on this you will 
not wish him either to have or to at- 
tempt to exercise such power. The con- 
duct of business should be guided by 
standards of law and not by the dis- 
cretion or caprice of any ofiftcial. Dif- 
ficulty and often danger arise when 
government officials undertake to regu- 
late by their individual standards of 
discretion the intricate problems of busi- 
ness. 

Enforcement of Sherman Act 

IN dealing with monopoly and combina- 
tion the powers of the Attorney General 
are clearly defined. He alone has power 
to enforce the Sherman Act, It is his 
duty to act when practices unduly re- 
strain or interfere with interstate com- 
merce. His powers in respect to the 
trust laws are limited to this special 
field. He has no power to interfere with 
or attempt to guide the internal affairs 



TRADE association movements 
and leaders arc frequently handi- 
capped by doubt as to wKat the 
Government will permit them to 
do. Here is the Government's at- 
titude^ plainly set down 



of business organizations or trade as- 
sociations, and he has no desire to do 
this. 

The Department of Justice is. there- 
fore, mterested only in the conduct of 
mdividyals and corporations. It deals 
with groups of individuals only when 
the individuals are alleged to have com- 
bined for some illegal purpose The At 
tomey General has no power to approve 
trade rules or practices. A practical rea- 
son for not attempting this is that nd> 
ther he nor any other law officer can 
forecast accurately what individuals 
may undertake to do in a particular 
industry pursuant to trade rules 

In short, the Department of justice 
IS not concerned with "Codes of Ethics" 
or -Trade Rules" or ^Trade Plans" un- 
less Illegal practices result from their 
operauons or unless the rules obviously 
contemplate action which would be un 
lawful. 

The Federal Trade Comnilssion is in 
a somewhat different case. Althoueh it 
has no jurisdiction to enforce the Sher 
man Antitnist Act it has jurisdiction 
to investigate unlawful practices and tn 
enforce rhe Clayton Act. In SeSn, 
Its jurisdiction to deal with unfair nrac 
tices. the Commission has not conLd 
Its activities to investigations and nr™ 
ecubons but. to aid business, has devd^ 
oped the practice of holding conferences 

Out of this has come the tWirS 
Practice Conference, now reco^i^^ 

a valuable institution Thf rv. I 

of Justice has no hosSlil o^rP^T'"! 
Trade Practice Confere4 <it^^^^^^^^^^ 

the. a.0. valuahle^';^^^^^^^^^^ 
(Canimued on Page IBS) 




Thomas Alva Edison, Worker 

By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 

Author ot "Confederate Portraits'' and Other Workt 



PART I] 



/FTER all this record of practical 
L experiment and absorption 
^ in it, it is interesting to 
consider Edison s relation 
^ to the larger lines of pure 
science, the love of scientific truth sim- 
ply in and for itself, without any regard 
whatever to its bearing on practical 
utility. 

Edison himsidf has always di claimed 
any standing as a pure, thffi3retical scien- 
tist* He makes no pretension to be classed 
with Newton and Faraday, as a dis- 
coverer of principles for the principles' 
sake. Also, it must be admitted that his 
intellectual training was always rather 
that of the practical worker than that of 
the thinker along academic lines. He 
taught himself the things that he 
wanted to know, without bothering with 



THOMAS EDISON'S way and pKilosophy of life are 
quite as interesting and revealing of the man as are the 
more concrete facts of his biography, Mr, Bradford^ in 
this, the concluding part of his article, deals particularly 
v^jth these more abstract sides of the great inventor's 
nature and evaluates their significance to modern science 
and industry 



Ihinp indifferent, and in consequjmce 
his mental equipment bears the marks 
of such self-training, the independence, 
the vigor, the originality, and perhaps 
also to some exteit a trace of incoher- 
ence and wilfulness. 

On the other hand, a little conver- 
sance with Edison's menial habits and 
nsethods is auflidflnt to canvince oDe 
that he was bom with the esscfitials of 



the scientific spirit He has the vast 
curiosity, the insatiable desire to get 
at facts, all the facts. When he was a 
boy, he set out to read the whole De- 
troit public library through and really 
did read part of it Later, and even 
today, he reads everythiag be get 
bold of, not only on \m owb subjects, 
but QD subkds apparently remcte. 
And be has the true scientist's love of 
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theory, of the imagimtive conception of 
possibilities* always shifting and vary- 
ing in conformity with hard, observed 
fact. 1 le has sometimes been accused of 
hit or miss experimenting, of arriving 
at his results by happy accident, and 
he resents the charge. In chemistry, he 
admits, his methods are sometimes em- 
pirical, because chemistry is largely an 
empirical science; "bat when it comes 
to problems of a mechanical nature, I 
want to tell you that all I've ever 
tackled and solved have been done by 
hard logical thinking." 

Two theories out of 3^000 

SOMETIMESthefinalachievementmay 
appear to come by a process of instinct 
or intuition, but in reality tlie instinct 
is based on liard preliminary intellectual 
labor that is absolutely indispensable. 
Perhaps the most impressive illustration 
of this is Edison's own statement : 

"I speak without exaggeration when 
I say that I have constructed 3,000 dif- 
ferent theories in connection with the 
electric light, each one of them reason- 
able and apparently likely to be true. 
Yet in two cases only did my experi- 
ments prove the truth of my theor>^" 

And if the theorizing is eminently 
characteristic of the pure scientific 
spirit, surdy the test of it by exact ob- 
servation, by experiment is equally so, 
and is just as characteristic of Edison- 
All the theories in the world are worth- 
less, and must be thrown over when 
they are touched by one little contrary 
fact. You must be willing to spend years 
in concocting them and perfecting them, 
and then be ready to toss them into the 
scrap heap at a moment's notice. Edison 
never hesitates one moment to let facts 
dispose of theory in any way they will. 

As I have recently been much oc- 
cupied with the discussion and analysis 
of the great English scientist Charles 
Darwin, it is natural that a comparison 
between Danvin and Edison should 
suggest itself. One is first struck by the 
difference in their external circum- 
stances, Darwin was an English gentle- 
man of the leisure class, with every 
advantage of birth, wealth, education, 
and social surroundings- Certainly 
nothing ever suggested to him that he 
should turn scientific speculation to 
practical advantage or commercial 
utility, for himself or any one else. 

Yet underneath these superficial dif- 
ferences, there seems to be a remark- 
able resemblance in many particulars. 
Even in moral character the men are 
alike. There is the same sweet and 
genial human kindliness, the same large 
Christian understanding of the struggles 
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son becomea at W president of 
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and efforts and difficulties of others and 
allowance for their weakne^es and 
failures. 

Intellectually Ihe resemblance is 
even greater. In Darwin, as in Edison, 
there is a fierce, constant, unfailing in- 
tellectual activity, an impulse to use 
tfvery mtjment of existence for some 
fruitful puri>ose, and he cries out: 

"A man who dares to waste one hour 
of time has not discovered the value of 
life." 

In Darwin, as in Edison* there is a 
jjerpetoal imaginative play of theory 
in possible explanation of every ob- 
served fact. Yet all the time the facts 
are treasured and obser\"ed with the 
utmost reverence and the sense that 
the smallest fact is wortli the vastest 
theory ; 

"I have steadily endeavored to keep 
my mind free so as to give up any 
hypothesis, however much beloved (and 
I cannot resist forming one on every 
subject), as soon as the facts are shown 
to be opposed to it" 

Edison himself could not pursue ex- 
periment, in all its multiple forms, with 
more i>ersistent patience, more loving 
devotion, or more ever varying and un- 
tiring ingenuity than Darwin pursued it. 

Ediion^s instinct for truth 

THE fundamental motive of Darwin's 
scientific effort was perhaps in part that 
ambition which Edison asserted to be 
the most fruitful source of creative 
ideasp but it was far more the lofty and 
haunting passion which he himself in- 
dicates in his noble words: 

"For myself, I would, however, take 
higher ground, for 1 believe tliere exists, 
and I feel within me, an instinct for 
truth, or knowledge^ or discovery, of 
something the same nature as the in- 
stinct of virtue and our having such an 
instinct is reason enough for scientific 
researches witliout any practical results 
ever ensuing from them/' 

Both these motives were certainly in- 
herent and inborn in Thomas A. Edison, 
as they were in Charles Darwin. The 
interesting thing for us is that Edison, 
by his birth, his training, his surround- 
ings, was thoroughly a practical Ameri- 
can, and all his abstract scientific tend- 
ency was moulded and developed by 
this condition. An American boy, in 
moderate circumstances, with the abso- 
lute necessity of going out into the world 
and taking care of himself, all his intel- 
lectual activity, all his instinct of ex- 
periment, were directed to doing things 
that would help him and then help 
others to get on in the world. 

Pure truth was immensely fascinat- 
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ing, but after all, was there such a thing 
as pure truth? Was not all truth that 
counted mixed up in some way with 
human advantage or human disadvan- 
tage, and was it not his business to in- 
crease the advantage and diminish the 
disadvantage just as much as he could? 
It is the thorough Americanism in 
Edison and all that he has done that 
perhaps appeals to us most and there is 
admirable justice in the homely account 
of him given by one who had watched 
and studied him closely: 

Thoroughly an American 

"A GLUTTON for work, with a brain of 
almost inconceivable capacity for ideas! 
A simple, democratic old man who cares 
no more for show and ostentation than 
the simplest of ns, he is typical of what 
we like to consider the ideal American.'* 

As with all these great men of action, 
there is a peculiar interest in noting here 
also the diversions and distractions 
from action or the fact that there are 
few such diversions if it is 
a fact, Edison's life seems to 
have about as little distraction 
in it as any ever had. The 
one dominant passion con- 
trols» and nothing interferes 
with it, though he himself 
likes to emphasize a wide- 
spread interest in a great 
variety of things. 

Aesthetically the range of 
curiosity does not seem to be 
extensive. When he goes to 
Paris, he visits the museums. 
The modem painting in the 
Luxembourg he enjoys. As to 
the old masters he is as in- 
different as Mark Twain; 

*To my mind the Old 
Masters are not art, and I 
suspect that many othere are of 
the same opinion; and that 
their value is in their scarcity." 
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Music has a far greater attraction for 
him, which perhaps in part accounts 
for the mai and enthusiasm with which 
he has developed the mechanical musi- 
cal instruments. He seems to cherish a 
peculiar tenderness for the music of 
Beethoven and looked forward to a rec- 
ord of the Ninth Symphony as tiie 
higjiest pitch of mechanical perfection. 

I cannot quite reconcile the adora- 
tion of Beethoven with Edison's taste 
in literature, wWch seems of a some- 
what more elementary » Victorian order, 
and rests largely satisfied with Long- 
fellow and Tennyson. The most curious 
thing, however, is his enthusiasm for 




things has never been approached," 
'^Evangeline/' Shakespeare as an in- 
ventor, and Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony make an aesthetic hodge*podge 
that puzzles me» 

There is no indication that even as 
a boy Edison had any great interest in 
sports or games as such. The great game 
of invention made all others seem tame 
and characterless. The somewhat pale 
diversion of parchesi is apparently the 
only thing of the kind that much at- 
tracts him. 

As he became wealthy, he set up a 
billiard-table, and one day he chaUenged 

......6, . a friend to a game, Edison tried a dif- 

Shakespeare, which is characteristically ficult shot, and missed it. He set up the 
expressed: balls in the same position, tried again, 

"Ah. Shakespeare! That's where you and missed again. So for perhaps 20 
get the ideas- My, but that man did have times. Then he made the shot, but he 
ideas! He would have been an inventor, took no further interest. Something 
a wonderful inventor, if he had turned similar happened with fishing, to which 
his mind to it. He seemed to see the in- he occasionally inclines, perhaps, like 
side of everything. Perfectly wonderful, Horace Greeley, for the fun more\han 
how many things he could think about, for the fish. He is likely to take his 
His originality in the way of expressing whole staff down the harbor for a day. 

On one excursion he fished two 
days steadily without getting a 
single bite, and it seemed that 
his persistence would never have 
given out if his friends had not 
dragged him away. 

Cares little for comforts 

THE story of human relations 
IS not much more fruitful than 
that of sports. Edison has al^ 
ways been gentle, considerate 
and devoted to his family, so 
far as invention wiU permit 
They appear to have appreciated 
that their first business in life 
was to let the invention have 
way. 

Tne truth is. that domestic 
care and comfort are about as 
little necessary to Edison as 
ever to any man. Eating and 
sleeping arrangements are of no 
importance to him, because he 
eats httle and sleeps less. He 
^ctimes^ sets forth theories 
about food which sound like an 
epicure, but as a matter of fact 
he eats to live, to invent, and 
food IS merdy the fuel indis- 
pensable to keep invention ac- 
tively at work. 

Strong cigars and black coffee 
are his only indulgences, and 
nrTci^ "^^^^^^t depends up- 
on Otherwise the pleasures of 

tempt. Nor does he care for 
other ,„n,,s 

i Continued on pagg 2 10 J 




These instruments, otice 
used at Menio Park^ are 
now in the Ford Museum 



In this house at Milant 
Ohio^ on February 11^ 
1847, Edison waa bom 
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Chevrolet A ^F.W 

announces X ^ W W 

G-eyliiider Truck 

with Dual Wheels 



NEW 




HEAVtER 




REAR AXLE 





FOUR-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 



6-CYUNDER 
SO-HORSEPOWER ENGINE 




DUAL 
WHEELS 



rULLY 
ENCLOSED 
BRAKES 



To those thousands of husmcss organizations who 
want a big, nigged, jiowerfnl truck of unexcelled 
economy— Chevrolet has thin iin|K»rtant message: 
A ntm? six^linder JYz^n Chevrolet truck— with 
dual wheels — ts now ready for sen^ice! 
In ever> thing that makes a truek more useful- 
more profitable— and more desir- 
able in modem business— this new 
Qjevrolet excels. 1 1 offers advan- 
tages in performaoce, in depend- 
ability, in economy and in gooil 
looks that are new to the low-price 
commercial car field ! 



Of special importance in many 
types of heavy-duty hauling is the 
new dual wheel equipment — of 
sturdy web-ty|>e design, Thisequip- 
ment is now availalile at slight 



UrrUTY IK -TON CHASSIS 
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e]itra coet, and includes six truck -type cord tirea* 

Another valuable feature is the new rear axle— 
bigger, heavier^ more durable. Still others are the 
unusually large and completely enclosed brakes — 
the double-steel channel frame — ^the four -speed 
transmission* And Chevrolet's now-famous 50- 
horae power valve -in -head six-cyl* 
inder engine provider the smooth, 
ilexiblef |K>werful, economical per* 
fomiance that modern trucking 
cond i t ion s de ma nd . 



Ufbt Dellrerr CtuHk . . .1365 
m^Ttm Chum wiih C4b.l625 

Roftdsler Delivcrj t4'10 

(PtcitHip hax KKtrm) 

S«dui £Mi¥«rT-. ■IS9S 

Att prhm f. a, h, FUnt. MUhigan 



If you arc interested in buying a 
low-priced truck, there is all the 
more reason — todbry^why it s wise 
to choose a six-cylinder Chevrolet, 
Your nearest Chevrolet dealer will 
be glad to give you a trial load 
demonstration any time^ 
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CHEVEOLET MOTOE COMPANY, DETROIT* MICHIGAN, DivUkm. of Cemrtd Moiort Oirporaiim 

S WISE TO CUOOSE A SIX 



IFA^N trj/iVjiitf A CHEV^oLtT d^*alrr f^t^tt mtutimi Nat wit' i BifJinrix 




The poweF of disappointed office-seekers and dissatisfied agrarians will accumulate. What will happen then? 



The Tangled VCfeb of Farm Finance 

By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 



Author, "Wall Strtet dnd Washington" 
DECORATIONS BY D'ARCY 



PART IV 



NO fair-minded observer can 
deny that the reorganization 
of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau in 1927 and the 
thorough house-cleaning of 
the entire land-bank system has abated, 
for the time being, an evil of disgraceful 
proportions. The creation of a new 
morale among the personnel the intro- 
duction of solid business methods afl 
along the line from the top in Washing* 
ton to the remote loan associations of 
distant provinces, and the removal of 
the unsightly debris of past failures de- 
serves unstinted commendation. 

Splendid as these achievements are, 
the same fair-minded ob- 
server must be pardoned 
for questioning their dura- 
bility. He senses certain 
intrinsic dangers in any 
attempt on the part of the 
Government to enter busi- 
ness—dangers which the 
ablest students of eco- 
nomics and politics from 
Adam Smith down to the 
presmt have emphasised. 

What will be the fate of 
this esperiment in politi- 
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cal banking when a less dispassionate A spirit of exceptional devotion to 

executive enters the White House or public service now pervades the Federal 

when the accumulated power of mal- Farm Loan Bureau. A number of the 

contents, disappointed office-seekers and executive officers have made substantial 

dissatisfied agrarians forces an abandon- sacrifices to aid m the rehabilitation of 

ment of the cold-blooded principles ^^^^Bureauand the system of land bank 

which now govern the conduct of the which it supervises Th™ u ^ 

1 J L 1 * u • 1 * men nave 

land-bank system? been recruited without regard to politi- 

This same observer may ask another cal affiliations and with an eye onl to 

question. Granted the substantial part their qualifications for the positions to 

which the land banks have played in which they have been appointed Much 

providing the farmer with long-time of the credit for this goes to the Wh t 

credit, has that service been worth the House. The hand of the President 

price paid— and have the proper par- materially strengthened by the denlo^^ 

ties been billed with the cost? The an* able conditions which have develoned ' ^ 

swer to that last question touches the system, 

thousands of investors in land-bank The point of first attack wa th 

bonds which the market rates at pain- federal land banks* The magnitude of 

the renovating process may be comprt 
bended in the fact that the 



ful discounts. 



THE Federal Farm Loan Bureau was set 
up in 191 6 to provide long-ternn credit for 
the farmer. In 1 927 it was reorganized, and 
at that time it needed to be. But its troubles 
are not yet over. This article^ the final of a 
series, tells why. It is complete within itself 



entire executive personnel 
of three of the 12 banks 
was changed, while impor- 
tant shifts were made in a 
number of the others. The 
accounting practices of the 
banks were revised to per- 
mit a clearer picture of 
condition and to make 
remedial measures possi- 
ble and effective. 
. Many of the banks were 
m the habit of transferring 
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acquired farms to 
nominees for the 
purpose of economiz- 
ing in legal fees and 
to facilitate their dis- 
position. This, of 
course, constituted 
a mask of the banks' 
condition and vi- 
tiated the value of 
all statements. The 
practice has been 
stopped. 

Pressure was 
brought to bear to 
aa^erate farm sales 
and permit the liqui- 
dation of frozen as- 
sets. Adequate re- 
serves were set up to 
cover losses. In fact, 
it may be said that this has proceeded 
to a point where the existing reserves of 
the 12 federal land banks cover not only 
all actual losses but all prospective losses 
which may occur in the sale of farms 
still in the possession of the banks and 
in the foreclosure of delinquent loans. 

Taking advantage of favorable au- 
spices, radical surgery was performed on 
the staff of appraisers and land-bank 
examiners. Ability to appraise and 
ability to examine were tiie 
criterions of continued tenure oi ^' 
position. Under the greater appro- 
priations now granted to the Farm 
Loan Board, it was possible to offer 
better pay to better men. 

Selling for wliat they ate 

THE bond houses which assisted 
in the distribution of the land-bank 
bonds were persuaded to forget that 
the law referred to these bonds as 
'Instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment." It was but natural that such 
houses should be reluctant to omit a 
strong selling point, Mowever, they 
were finally convinced that these se- 
curities were instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government only by virtue 
of Congressional fiat, that Congress 
had no intention of acknowledging 
the responsibility incurred and that 
the sole purpose of the statement 
was to accord agriculture privileged 
access to the capital market 

My previous article pointed out 
the failure of the farm4oan asso- 
ciations to function satisfactorily. 
The law had tried to make them 
elements of strength and security in 
the system. Human and political 
circumstances had so thoroughly 
xmdermined this intention that the 
liability of association members as 




What plums await the party 
which declares an open sea- 
son Oil the Farm Loan Bureau! 



contemplated in the 
law became a dead 
letter. 

It will be recalled 
that the farmer who 
borrows $100 
through such an as- 
sociation must take 
$5 of this amount 
and purchase stock 
in the association. 
The association in 
turn uses this money 
to buy stock in the 
federal land bank of 
the district. As the 
land bank realizes 
profits, they are 
passed on to the 
association in pro- 
portion to the stock 
which they hold. After deducting their 
own expenses these earnings are passed 
on to the borrowing members. 

If losses occur on bad loans to any 
members, the land bank charges them 
to the eamirigs which otherwise would 
have gone to the association. If that is 
not sufficient then the stock itself is 
forfeited and beyond that each stock- 
holder may be assessed an additional 




The federal land banks and federal in- 
termediate credit banks are completely 
dominated by authority in Washington 



amount equal to his investment. It is 
possible therefore that a farmer may be 
called upon to contribute as much as 
$10 for every $95 that he borrowed to 
make good the losses incurred on his 
neighbor's loans. In many cases he had 
failed to take that responsibility seri- 
ously, a failure justified to some extent 
by the indulgence of the federal land 
banks. 

Putting in business standards 

THE new Farm Loan Bureau, animated 
by a desire to conduct the system on a 
business basis, and to take full advan- 
tage of the safeguards provided by the 
law, proceeded to enforce the liability 
of the association stockholders who, be 
it remembered, are all farmers and bor- 
rowers. 

At the end of 1929 there were 4,662 
farm loan associations in the country. 
Some of these have more than a thou- 
sand members with loans running into 
seven figures. The accounts of a great 
many were in a sad state. The penny- 
wise-and-pound-fooJish economy of an 
earlier national administration had 
denied the appropriations necessary for 
proper examination of these associa- 
tions. 

The present Bureau, with an ade- 
quate force at its disposal, has made 
a careful check-up of their accounts. 
It was discovered that losses due to 
misapplication of funds exceeded 
$100,000, so serious in some cases 
as to call for criminal action* The 
responsibility for supervising these 
accounts has now been plac^ upon 
the federal land banks and that is a 
definite improvement. 

The third major weakness in the 
land-bank system, the joint-stock 
land banks, has yielded less to treat- 
ment than the federal land banks 
and the farm4oan associations. 
This is due partly to the fact that 
the milk has already been irretriev- 
ably spilt. There is little the Farm 
Loan Bureau can do to r^tablish 
the value of weak bonds, to inject 
virtue into poor loans or to comijen- 
sate the effect of dishonesty and 
misconduct of ioint-stock-land- 
bank officials. 

Three of the 52 banks are in the 
hands of receivers. The executive 
staffs of five of the banks have been 
removed and radical reorganiza- 
tions have been found necessary in a 
number of others. The law had 
established no other safeguards 
than the capital of the original 
stockholders and the tenuous super- 
vision given by the Farm Loan 
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INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS 



Permanent — Quickly Erected 
— Economical in Cost 

Tniscon Buildings offer by far the most for 
your building dollen These buildings, from 
standardized Truscon units, are individualized 
to meet your particular requirements. 

You can have Flat or Pitched Roof types — 
Monitors or Sawtooths. You can have outside 
walls of any description. You can have any 
arrangement of windows, and Stceldeck Roofs 
—insulated to any degree and waterproofed. 

Truscon gives you preliminary estimates and 
suggestions and recommendations — cooper- 
ates with you, your architect or contractor in 
planning a building suitable to your needs 
and appropriation — manufactures the entire 
building complete in the Truscon plant — and 
puts it up for you with its own experienced 
erection organization* 

Truscon Buildings provide you wuth the most 
economical and logical means of proceeding 
quickly with a plant expansion program. 

Write for useful Book on Truscon Buildings 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Trtiveon Steel Comp«Qy of CflnBda^ Limited » WA]kerville> 
Ontsfio* Wmreboute* ao4 Offioei id Pi-iiicii{»«l CitUt 
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Bureau. There is doubt whether 
that capital was actually contrib- 
uted in every case as the law re- 
quires, and the surveillance of the 
Bureau wa^ less than efTective. 

We have noted with approba- 
tion the definite improvement in 
the three fundamental ailments 
of the land-bank system which 
has been effected by the present 
administration. Can they endure 
or are they ephemeral palliatives 
which give to the land-bank sys- 
tem an appearance of meretri- 
cious health? To answer this 
question requires an analysis of 
the difference between a govern- 
mental banking system and a 
private banking system. 

A bureaucratic system 



IT IS probably true that we can 
&nd nowhere except in Russia a 
banking system so completely 
dominated by the central politi- 
cal authority as our federal land 
banks and federal intermediate 
credit banks. From the formulation of 
broad general policies down to the ap- 
pointment of subordinate employees, 
the reins of control are held in Washing- 
ton. It is the ultimate of bureaucratic 
centralization. 

From what source does such an om- 
nipotent bureau derive its power? Pri- 
marily the authority is delegated by the 
chosen representatives of the peoplCt the 
chief magistrate in the White House and 




The present Bureau has asked for more than a 
million dollars for the year 1930-31 as against 
an appropriation of ^290,000 in 1923 
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vice is an important incident, 
but only an incident, of the effort 
to ^ize the golden apples of 
profit 

There is no necessity for 
apologizing for that purpose. 
The human race in its long and 
arduous experience has at- 
tempted to rely on other springs 
of human conduct such as com- 
munity welfare, tribal pride, 
family loyalty or dividends in 
the hereafter. One and all they 
have succumbed to grim reality. 
Under proper restraints, there is 
no more wholesome stimulus to 
human effort than the prospect 
of private gain. The desire of the 
stockholders of a bank to maxi- 
mize their profits, the opposing 
desire of the clients to secure the 
greatest accommodation at the 
least cost, both forces operating 
m a field of competition, make 
possible an enduring bankin^r 
system. 
On the other 




Congress. The^ representatives in turn 
derive their authority from the electorate 
which chooses them. From that electo- 
rate come also the very individuals 
whom the banlcs must restrain and 
sometimes deny in the prot>er exercise 
of their functions. The banks are in the 
anomalous and at times uncomfortable 
jjosition of checking: and penalising their 
own masters, a duty which for the past 
two years has been obsen^ed with 
singular effectiveness 
and fortitude. 

In sharp contrast to 
this is the situs of final 
sanction of a private 
bank, namely, the wil! 
of the stockholders. 
These it is true may 
also be the clients of 
the bank but on the 
whole we 
there is 

complete identity be 



, h^nd, where 

political representatives estab- 
hsh an emasculated organization that 
IS, emasculated in the sense that 'there 
IS no otiier driving power present than 
an indifferent salary scale and the thin 
water of public service, it is inevitable 
that we should also and a susceptibility 
to corruption and favoritism. The ad- 
ministration of alien propeny the dis 
I>osition of our public lands' and re- 
sources and the conduct of the Veterans 
Bureau emphasize the point. 

Mercy or justice? 



Paying his own loan is not enough. The farm- 
er must also help make good for his neighbor 



niERE are certain portents even now 
evident which indicate that these are 
not Idle apprehensions. One of our sena 
tors has already proposed that the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau be placed 
under tfie wing of the r^ly created 
Farm Board. In its brief existence the 
may say that latter has displayed a sympathy for the 
lacking that farmer which has touched this lawgiver 
The present Federal Farm Lan 
tween client and bank Bureau has been dealing justice 
owner which we find in than mercy to the farmer The fF 
the governmental bank- of this policy are clearly evident ^mnt 
ing system. reactions of the farm-loan association. 

Another vital distmc^ The members who are meeting th 
tion between the two individual obligations as borrowers h^**^ 
systems is the nature of failed to greet with enthusiasm 
the object which they efforts of the Bureau to enforcTth ' 
serve. Service, in a collective liabilities as sureties f h'' 
defaulted loans of their neighbor^ 

Famier after farmer has discovered 
that It IS not enough for him to pay hi. 
own loans. He must also help k 
good the loan of his neighbor. Tm^T^ 
(Continuid on page IfB) ' 



broad public sense, is 
the purpose of the gov- 
ernmental system of 
banks. Private profit is 
the goal and reward of 
private banking. Ser- 
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The NOISE 

that followed him to bed 



AJl duy longf tlie ofiic« roared in hia earn 
• * , bill be never noticed it. Jangling 
pbonet ^ 4 . haggling voices . . . bunging 
doors . . , and I he ittterininahle clatter of 
noisy typewriters etii^ed in hi^ ^ffire 
door , , « Ijtil he went t'nitiily on vt1^ ti^uuL 
*'^/*m so usetl to it" he'd «ay, " ♦ - - f nevt*r 
hear itj* 

But while bis ears didn't "bcttr" the office 
*lin , . , bin nerves <liiL They »iopped i| up. 
Stored it up. And nhen bi*diinjr cuiiie^ tlie 
Uoii^e that ronlrtn't turn bim bir a single 
second from bU do^^k, timnNl bim forhuuri* 
from bis bed. 

^^ders in BusinesSf awake to the bigb 



Remington 



cost of ofiice diti, are spending millions of 
dolbird a year f(»r '*iioimd-pnjijfril " \%£i]U 
and ceilingii and other eouod^e^dening 
devices to "^blot up'* tioUe. 

Bill the onl v lasting remedy for typewriter 
duller it^ ihr liEsuxcTo*^ iVoiseleisS. 

And I be Remii^otun NiHaElEss pay 9 a 
dou hie di vldendl B esi des b ri ngi ng n hlt^8«ed 




qni^'t into yonr office, it brings a finer 
ipmtily of lypingt Fur the very preeiaion 
i>f funnufactnrc tliat inake« it noiselesff 
makes it better. With a Remington Nom- 
L£A^t your correspondence wilJ t^ke on a 
nruier drcRR. LetierB rlejiner« more uai- 
form in weight, niore <.do?iely aligned* 
C^trbon eopie^t blnirp a^^ a taol*uiaker*g die. 
Stencils as clear-cut as an etcbingi And 
for your secretary « , » faster work with 
IcM^ efforL 

Why not lelepbone for a demonjtraliun ^ 

Typewriter Divis^ion, Buffalo^ Nrw York* 
Sales aflic-eti in alt Irjiding cities^ 



oiseless 



It takes the bedlam out of Business 

pJwmnff Of wFiii'tHf o Rf SlTXt-irox Eaxp fh'JW mi^nHoii Xatwit't Buttnfff 
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MAP of Business . . . 

a key to new fields of profit 



THE day is long past when one department or one activity 
of business could monopolize the benefits of Multigroph 
service. So adaptable is today's complete line of Multigraph 
equipment that practically every department of every busi- 
ness, large or small, can enjoy its advantages. To some it 
brings economies in the production of forms, printed matter, 
and letters. To some it brings simplification of elaborate 
follow-up activities. To some it brings added sales profit by 
oiding in the application of selective selling to modern sales 
problems. The big question today, therefore, is not "Can we 
Use Multigraph equipment/' but "Are we obtaining every 
profit which Multigraph facilities make available to us?" 

On the business mop at the teft ore indicated those 
departments or classifications of business activity which 
can profit by means of the Printing or Addressing Multigraph, 
Compotype or Set-O-Type equipment, Multigraph Folders, 
the Multigraph Lever Addresser, or other units in the Multi- 
graph line, 

A Multigraph representative can give you actual facts 
and figures on results of Multigraph applications in your 
own branch of business. Telephone our office in your city, 
or write to us direct. 

THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 

m06 EAST 40th STREET ClEVELANO. OHIO 

THE MUtTIGI%APH SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
137 Wflllifigtor) Sr.^ W., Toronto, Onlvirlo 



Th 



e ali-aroun 



MULT/GHAPff 




T>i» Addr«iiing MulHgropht 
Wrr*M a \mi\mf^ add( "fifJ-m" grid 
faft/rotion \n toni* ir/p* from lont* 
rj|»bon fan «;(ocF mofcfij, iigni fh« 
\m^f, ond oddrtfsiei fhm envvJop* 
of/ of onft rivoftfl'ion of \h% drunt. 




Tti« Frlnffng Multigraph i 

fint, and foidmn ffom prmtmn* 
tfpm or «f»cfrof/p«t of o cojf 4Q 
fo 60 per cenf lowmr than worJr 
con b4 dont ouf'iidii. Any iniwlU- 
pvfil «fifplor«« con utm it 




Th# Amtfkon Multigraph Sol»i Company, 
ie06 Eott iOth St., CI«¥«rond, O. 

PttaiiO moil u» cop^ of your check liil guld* tp 
Multigrapfi um«^"33 Woy^" 
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Figures show that corporation farming will replace the individual— but we know it won't 



TheT 



errors 



That Lurk in Trends 



By WALTER BURR 

of th« University of Missouri 
DECORATIONS SY EARL DUVALL 



Experience proves our worst fears sroundless 



THE humor elemait in the joke 
about what would have hap- 
pened had women's skirts con- 
tinuai to shorten at the same 
rate at which the process went 
on for ten years, is found right in that 
word '*if." We know they didn't. 

This illustrates a lesson that 
should be learned by every man 
in public life who "views with 
alarm" the changes taking place 
in our economic order. 

On the first page of the "Re- 
port of the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes/' are these 
two significant statements— 
*'The changes have not been in 
structure, but in speed and 
spread." "The breadth and 
scale and 'tempo' of recent 
developments give them new 
importance." They present the 
outstanding fact of our present 
economic and social life* and 
impress us with the absolute 
n^ressity that one should keep 
himself *'up to the minute" in 
his knowledge of current changes, 
and should constantly and intelli- 
gently ask himself the question, 
'"Whire do we go from here?" 
But if one should make a fun- 



damental error in his study of these 
accelerated trends and then act on his 
findings, his affairs would soon meet 
with inevitable disaster. Such an error 
is being made in the common assump- 
tion that when there is a rapid trend in 




We spend much of our time wondering what 
would happen if certain things should occur 



one direction, the rate will be main- 
tained, or even increased by momentum 
and the direction will not be changed. 
The fact is that the rate and direction 
of trends never remain constant, but are 
themselves subject to change. 

No trend proceeds uniformly by a 
vertical or horizontal or oblique line, 
but by a fluctuating line. 
_ We seem to have lost our 

sense of humor in dealing 
with trends in certain busi- 
ness processes. Let us cite a 
few examples: 

No proof iti trends 



HERE is a nationally known 
authority in matters relating 
to agricultural interests, who 
states that, because corpora- 
tion farming is developing at 
a certain known rate, the 
family farm will pass away 
in a few years. The develop- 
ment of corporation farms can 
be demonstrated in graphic 
form, and the line at the time 
of consideration ascends at an 
increasingly accelerated rate 
Something of the same 
thmg seems to have hap- 
pened m the experience of the 
bicycle, the eskimo pie 
Eucalyptus groves and other 
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THE TYPEWRITER ACCOUNTING MACHINE IS ONE 
OF THE MANY BURROUGHS MACHINES THAT HELP 
CONTROL INVENTORIES, FACILITATE "HAND-TO- 
MOUTH'' BUYING, PREVENT PRODUCTION DELAYS 
DUE TO STOCK SHORTAGE. AND AID IN OBTAIN- 
ING MAXIMUM USE OF WORKING CAPITAL. 



FOR ALL KINDS OF STOCK RECORDS 

Provides accurate, up-to-the-minute records of stock on 
handy on order, available, consumed, in transit, or other 
classifications, whether in quantities or values* In many 
cases quantities and values can be handled at one time. 

Other combinations of results can be obtained at one 
operation. For example, inventories may be written, calcu- 
lated and totaled at one handling; material requisitions can 
be extended at the same time the stock ledger is posted. 

For information or a demonstration on your own work, 
call the local Burroughs office, or write. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6139 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICH, 



BACK E~D BY W o R L D W I D E BURROUGHS S E R V f C E 
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projects in which capital has been in- 
vested. As a matter of fact, corporation 
farms are few compared to the number 
of farms operated by the individual 
farmer, and a study o{ the possible de- 
velopment of this type of farm organiza- 
tion does not lead to the conclusion that 
it is soon to be the only American type 
of farming. 

The rapid increase in the numbers of 
such farms in the period of agricultural 
depression seems to have been not ac- 
cording to the choice of those who en- 
tered the business, but rather a device 
to save them from further losses. Al- 
though in a few cases corporation farm- 
ing has been undertaken by a precon- 
ceived plan, there seem to be more 
cases in which banking interests found 
themselves owning farms because of 
mortgage foreclosures. The land was 
unsalable, and the bankers sought some 
means to keep the farms prcdudng. 

Almost six million farms in the 
United States are operated by individ- 
uals, and it is a safe bet that at least 
five million of these farmers are not 
contemplating merging their holdings 
into corporation form. 

Small business flourishes 

EVEN corporation industry, 
generally heralded as elected to 
put all private enterprise out 
of business, has not justified 
the forecast. Although a large 
percentage of all manufactured 
articles used in the United 
States are made in large fac- 
tories operated under the cor- 
poration form of business 
organization, yet it is also true 
that, counting all of our manu- 
facturing plants, some 75 per 
cent of them are relatively 
small and o^ned and operated 
by individual enterprisers or on 
a partnership basis. 

Yet we still hear befuddled 
people quoting statistics show- 
mg the rapid rate at which cor- 
poration manufacturing drove 
out the individual enterpriser, 
and dolefully concluding, "AH 
industrial production is going into the 
corporation form, and there is no oppor- 
tunity left for the individual with an 
idea and only small capital with which 
to work it out in his own community." 

A few years ago town merchants were 
organized to fight the mail-order house. 
*'I>on't patronize the mail-order house." 
"Trade at Home." "Be Loyal to your 
Home Merchants/" These were some of 
the skigans appearing in show windows. 

It was Elbert Hubbard who said, "If 



your enemy talks about you, put him 
on your pay roll; no matter what he 
says; just so he talks." The best mail- 
order house advertising ever published 
was displayed absolutely free of cost to 
the houses advertised. 

It was commonly said in that day 
that at the rate at which mail-order 
business was increasing the time w^ould 
soon come when there would be no local 
retail stores and all retail business would 
be done by mail 

We certainly must class this predic- 
tion among the "things that never hap- 
pen," now that we find the mail-order 
houses themselves opening retail stores 
in local communities. Someone was 
guessing wrongly with regard to trends. 

A president of a chamber of com- 
merce in a city of some 15,000 popula- 
tion told me the other night at the 
annual banquet, "I was in business until 
a few years ago. But I saw clearly that 
the chain store was taking everything, 
so I sold out and rented my building 
to a chain 'Store company. It is evident 
that, at the rate of development of the 
chain-store system^ we are rapidly ap- 




B anker finding farms on their hands, have 
sought some means to keep them producing 



preaching the time when all retail busi- 
ness will t>e done by the chain store, and 
there will be no place left for the in- 
dividual retailer/' 

Does that not sound much like the 
talk about the approacliing day when 
all sales will be made through the mail- 
order house; when all small factories 
would dose down and there would be no 
more chance for the individual manu- 
facturer; when all farmers would go out 
of business and we would have 100 per 



cent corporation farming? That the 
chain store has brought a great and 
important change into the retailing 
business, there is no question. But a 
careful study of the development of this 
form of retailing suggests that the chain 
people themselves have their troubles; 
that there is a saturation point to the 
number of chain stores that can be 
introduced in any community or sec- 
tion or even in the entire nation; that 
many of the methods that made chain 
store retailing successful were just good 
business methods that any merchant 
can adopt, and that new ways are de* 
veloping whereby retailers can com- 
pete successfully with the chain system 

Can't chart future 



ONE might chart graphically the line" 
of chain-store development, and if the 
items given weight were the added num- 
her of chains, the added numbers of 
local stores, the added amounts of com- 
modities sold through this system the 

line would no doubt be shown as ascend- 
ing rapidly. 

It would be something else 
again to discover if or when 
these rates of increase began to 
slow down, and to answer the 
question, "Where do we go 
from here?" Also there are the 
moot questions of profits to 
the Investors, incomes to the 
managers and clerks, reaction 
of the community after the 
newness has worn off— and a 
lot of other perplexing ques- 
tions the answers to which are 
not yet known but will have, 
when they can be known, a 
tremendous effect on the direc^ 
tion which the chain-store 
trend takes. 

The new forms of organize 
life will doubtless not disappear 
from the liicture in any near 
future, and may always re- 
main there. Corporation farm- 
ing, corporation industry, the 
mail-order house, the chain 
store— they doubtless have 
come to stay. 
But certainly it is time that we should 
all understand that, in the last analysis 
the things which present trends indicate 
will eventually happen are the thing? 
which never do happen. 

Perhaps the farmer may safely con- 
tmue to farm, the inventor continue to 
manufacture his product in the home 
community, the retail store operate re- 
gardless of the mailorder house and 
the individual retailer make profits 
alongside the chain store. 





A NEW QUALITY TRUCK 
WITH FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 
48-HORSEPOWER MOTOR - INTERNAL HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES-4.SPEED TRANSMISSION 

See your Dodge Brothers dealer — See and 
test this new truck— It is typically Dodge In 
economy and dependability 




^*lt COMPLITf LINE OF DODOI TRUCKS R/kNOES IN CAPACITIES FROM 1000 BOUNDS TO 11,100 POUNDS 




The humble suspetider 
has dressed up and be- 
come style conscious 



The Gallus Preaches a Sermon 



By JAMES TRUE 

AwociaU Editor, "Saks Mandg«fn*nt" 
CARTOONS BY CARD 



And tKe moral is, 'Torgct competition and make the 
goods the public wants if you hope to succeed" 



IN the decline and rejuvenation of the 
suspender industry there is a signifi- 
cant warning 10 many manufac- 
turers, and a number oi suggestions 
for the creation of business in various 
lines. Apparently, there is no reason 
why many other now practically obso- 
lete articles of merchandise cannot be 
brought back into favor. 

For the suspender business has been 
raised from a dormant to a flourishing 
condition, and its come-back not only 
suggests the possibility of other revivals, 
but also indicates that in other lines 
there are profitable fields for merchant 
dising that are as yet unexplored. 

The suspender industry began to 
dide during the last year of the war. 
For a long time the manufacturers had 
been competing with each other and im- 
porters on price, and striving to make 
the goods as cheaply as possible, A 
similar condition exists among the 
manufacturers of numerous industries, 
and the same tend^des are noted that 
brought the suspender industry to its 
lowest ebb about seven years ago. 

At that time, the largest operator in 
the country was the Pioneer Suspender 



Company, of Philadelphia, and its 
president, Leo Heimerdinger, de* 
cided that another year or two would 
see the extinction of suspenders in 
America if something were not done to 
turn the tide. So he called ail the manu- 
facturers together to raise a fund in the 
hope that an advertising campaign 
might encourage the return of sus- 
penders. 

Campaign for a comeback 

*1T was a tough proposition," Mr. 
Heimerdinger explained recently. "We 
quickly agreed that something had to 
be done, and we voted unanimously for 
a campaign- But money was scarce in 
the suspender trade. My company was 
in a better position than some of the 
others because we were doing a large 
belt and garter business; but we could 
not afford to take much of a chance. 
However, what we all lacked financially 
we made up in eagerness to tackle what 
seemed to be a lost cause. 

*^We held meetings and formed an 
association to bolster up the industry, 
for we were determined not to go down 



without a fight. All our manufacturers 
contributed as generously as they could. 
We also asked the manufacturers of our 
materials and supplies to help us out, 
and after our campaign we found that 
we had just $30,000. 

"Looking back, I now realize that the 
ccmdition of our industry was our own 
fault. Eight years ago, about 90 per- 
cent of al! suspenders were retailed at 
50 cents a pair. We had been content 
to drift along, cutting prices to get the 
business away from each other, and in- 
evitably cheapening the product, in the 
belief that low prices controlled volume. 
In doing this we ignored an important 
merchandising principle. We failed to 
realize that the controlling factor is not 
price, but the desire of the public for 
better utilities of all kinds with a more 
stylish, attractive appearance. It ap- 
pears that many manufacturers in other 
!in^ are still making that mistake. 

"A comparison of results now seems 
amazing In 1914, Frank A. Freeman, 
who originated the Pioneer Company 
52 years ago, offered to sell out to me. 
The business had made money every 
year of its existence. 1 had no trouble 
in raising the necessary capital, and 
since then, for several years, the annual 
net profits have exceeded the price 1 
paid. 

"Perhaps the fact that we were mak 
ing money on other products encouraged 
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PNEUMATIC MACHINES 

CarUm I'Vedcri 
linme Machines 

WdKhiiJsr Miichiftp* <Xct and Grostj 
Top Scalers 
Wrap fling MEnrhifie* 
{Tiijht an*l Whje) 

Vacuum FillifiK Machine* 

{for Itqiiid^f or semMiqiiid^ )■ 
Auiomatic Cappfnic Mai,-hinc?i 
Automatic Cap Fceditiff iMjichmes 
Tea Bn.1] Macbmes 



I'KEUMATIC scale corp. Ltd. 

NanyoLK Downs* Mass. 
^r^Qtirh oj^ces in Kew Vdfk, 26 Cortland 
Street ^ Sail FraneliC!}. ^20 Mnrkei St.; Chi- 
«-asro, 360 Nci. Michiffan Ave.; Mcliioiiriic, 
N» S. W, and Lnmimu En^laad 
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Xhe majority of 
America's leaders in majs pro- 
duction to whom packaging effi- 
ciency and costs are of vital im- 
portanct— a matter even of the 
difference between a profit and a 
loss — urn Pneumatic Paclcaging 
Machinery to insure against wast- 
ed seconds and profit losing mis- 
takes* In their plants, Pneumatic 
Machines have, for years, stood 
tlie test of high speed, mass pro- 
duction. 

The PiUsbury Flour Mills Co. 
bought their first Pneumatic Ma- 
chine in 1911. Since that time, 
they have added 74 more to help 
their packaging operations keep 
pace with their steadily increas- 
ing sales and production* Theirs 
is a practical duplication of the 
experience of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, Col- 
gate- Pal mol i V e - Pee t C om pa n y , 
Lever Brothers, Swift and Com- 
pany, and hundreds of others of 
similar importance. 

The Pneumatic Scale System of 
Packaging Machinery is built on 
the basis of unit design that allows 
the manufacturer to start with 
one machine and add on corre- 
lated machines as his needs in- 
crease, until his entire packaging 
operation is automatic. An inter- 
esting presentation of Pneumatic 
Scale Packaging Machinery . * , 
printed in full colors and featuring 
a story of service to America's 
leaders in mass production, has 
been issued. Write for this inter- 
esting new book, ** An Interview/* 



AMERICA/S LEADERS 
IN 

MASS PRODUCTION 

J. S. PILLSBURY 
PiLLSBURV Flour Mills C^ioany 

A /(ftp iccQftit pgr paikage wasted^ m- a 
mtri shade of ovrrujfix^tt may mean ihi 
digtftmt bimttn a profit and a hss. I» 
the mndern ecmpelithe race for l&mfred 
(osiiy food iptemkiis must he weighed mii^ 
ahs£iiuu aecumcy, pa(ktsged„ srahdf and 
Iddeffd at high speed , . * kAv€ Jound 
Pneumoik Scaie paekaging m&e/tinery an 
invaiuMe utp in eemamUid pr^uiiign** 



Pneumatic Scale 

lACKAGlNG MACHINERY 

When writing F^ci^HAf le Scalk Coftr. t^TD. (ttmit m^miim Smimt'i Buiimtit 
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my company to slumber along in the 
suspender busing. Whm suspenders 
went out our belt business increased and 
we were not greatly worried. But an- 
other discouraging condition was de- 
veloping. As belts became popular many 
manufacturers began to make them. It 
appeared to us that every company that 
owned a few sewing machines went into 
belt production, and the cheap competi- 
tion indicated that belts would soon be 
in the suspender class, with the business 
reduced to a few simple items sold on a 
price basis/' 

The association realized that it did 
not have enough money to attract much 
attention. As Mr, Heimerdinger re- 
marked, $30,000 cast into the sea of 
national advertising would hardly have 
made a ripple. So the association con- 
cluded to take a sporting chance and 
spend most of its money on free pub- 
licity. It was much easier then than it 
is now to get stories and cartoons into 
the paperSp and a bright young man 
with newspaper experience was em- 
ployed and told to go ahead. 

Publicity helped the industry 

PAPERS all over the country published 
the suspender stories and pictures. Some 
of the material was amusing. At the 
time, the Ford car was the subject of 
innumerable jokes and its sales were in- 
creasing rapidly. So the association de- 
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cided that the danger was in allowing 
suspenders to be entirely forgotten, and 
that almost any means were justified in 
keeping the '*gallus'' in the public mind. 

"The campaign had its serious side, 
too," Mn Heimerdinger continued, "In 
our publicity we used testimonials from 
fashionable tailors, and quoted leading 
physicians to the effect that suspenders 
were preferable from a health stand* 
point, because appendicitis and stomach 
trouble might be caused by wearing 
tight belts. 

"We were not particularly proud of 
this phase of the campaign, and decided 
to try out a little straight newspaper 
advertising in New York City. It is sur- 
prising how quickly this experiment 
proved that paid display space in news- 
papers is much more effective than 
crashing the gate of the news columns. 
At last we were on the right track, 

"By the time the $30,000 was gone, 
the industry had noticed a slight im- 
provement in the demand for sus- 
penders. We had taken a chance and 
our effort had indicated that the public 
could be induced to buy an increasing 
number of suspenders. This was so en- 
couraging that individual manufac- 
turers then began to advertise and 
merchandise their goods,'* 

The rest of the story is concerned 
more with Mr. Heimerdinger's ex- 
perience. He explained that he had been 
in the suspender business most of his 





The chief trouble with the suspender business was that 
men grew tired of the unsightlineM of the old gallus 



life, starting as a lad in Chicago as a 
carrier for a salesman. When the sales- 
man resigned, he was given a chance 
to sell goods at a salary of nine dollars 
a week. He first sold the cheapest stores 
and obtained a great many orders, but 
soon discovered the problem of credits, 
for most of his orders were refused by 
the house. 

So he bolstered up his nerve and 
tackled the big» fine stores, and deter- 
mined to sell only the best trade in the 
future. Then, in 1900, he changed 
houses and went with the Pioneer Com- 
pany, and after his first year he main* 
tained his position as leader of the safes 
force until he was taken into the firm. 

Renewed advertising eflForts 

"YOU can realize/' he said, "that I was 
particularly discouraged at the slump 
because suspenders had played such a 
dominant part in my business life. For 
the same reason I was elated at the 
faint stirs the industry made in waking 
up. My company set aside an appro- 
priation of several times the amount of 
the association's campaign fund, and 
we began to advertise and really mer- 
chandise suspenders. 

'TIntil about six years ago, the sore 
spot of the business was the fact that 
the bulk of the volume was on 25 and 
50 cent items. When the new era 
arrived, I recalled my first real lesson 
in merchandising, and detennined that 
in the future we would trade up instead 
of down. Trading down was all that 
ever was the matter with the industry, 

"We used to sell about 100 dozen 
50-cent suspenders to one dozen of the 
dollar grade. Now we are selling at least 
25 dozen of the dollar goods to one 
do2en of the 50-cent grade, and we are 
distributing a still larger volume of 
suspenders that retail from $1.50 to 
$5.00 a pair. 

"In all our merchandising we forget 
competition. We decided that if we 
were going to spend hard-earned money 
on advertising we would have to make 
better and more attractive goods. So in 
our advertising we have emphasized 
style. We think nothing of paying a 
good artist $1,000 for a painting that 
features suspenders on a fashionably 
dressed model Also, unhesitatingly, 
we spend many thousands of dollars for 
space in popular magazines and college 
papers to publish these illustrations and 
tell the men and boys of the country 
what we think they should think about 
suspenders. 

"This trading up idea has been so 
effective that I wonder why it is not 
the basis of more merchandising. Be- 
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WHEREVER it appears material is spoiled, 
money is wasted, time is lost I Nearly every 
manufacturer has at least one process in his produc- 
tion that is being done by slow, wasteful hand labor 
because no machine has ever been made to do che work. 

Today a number of manufacturers are making 
a better product, larger profits and have outstripped 
competition through the work of Special Production 
Machines, Inc, For some we have designed and built 
efficient machines to eliminate waste and slow hand 
labor, for others we have redesigned and speeded up 
existing machinery to new high output. 

If you need a machine that has never been built, 
if there is some process in your production that is 
not as efficient as you would like it to be« we can 
help you. Send for the booklet describing the Sery^ 
ices of Special Production Machines* how it operates 
and how it is serving manufacturers. Address Special 
Pfoduaion Machines, Norfolk Dowas^ Mass, 

<Speccal 

PRODUCTION MACHINES 

^l>Msimi of PNEUM/OTC SCALE CORPORATION . LIMITED 

fer mv*r ihirty'fi^s years Pntumatic SeaU Carporathtif Umiitdt htu mamuf^ctured auto* 
w^ath Imhor'taviag laacbiutry for mmity of tbt world'i largest proditcffrt of metcbaudhe* 




When tvrititiff to SrtctAL Piooumotf MAcurifEj ^Umt mention S'otwn's Butmrst 
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■"ANY a motorist 
commits a fuod- 
ameatal error when 
his brakes are relioed. 
He iosists on a low 
price. The brake service man can* 
not cut the price he pays for labor; 
so all he can do to keep down the 
cost is to use a cheaper lining. But 
inasmuch as the service the motor- 
ist gets out of the job depends en- 
tirely OD the quality of the lining, 
the net result of his eflfort to achieve 
economy is the very opposite of 
that- 

The brake service man who is not 
free to use the best lining is handi- 
capped just as badly as though one 
of his arms were tied up while he 
had to work oo the car* 



him-^^r^ 

you hire 
him 



Untie your brake 
service man. Do not 
be content with 
making it possible for 
him to use the best 
linings; imist that he use them. 

The largest bus and truck oper- 
ators use Ferodo Linings; they 
wouldn't do so if it didn't pay. Fer- 
odo Linings cost a few cents more 
per foot. But they last so much long- 
er, they are so much more depend- 
able* with less noise and fewer 
adjustments, that they pay for their 
extra cost many times over* No won- 
der that a careful survey of the field 
shows Ferodo Linings to be the 
fastest growing linings in point of 
sales* You, too, will find it pays to 
specify them- 
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LINlKiCS 




FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 

JMlMV^dtoift «f FflMdo Bondtd Aib«Mof BriVct Llnlnf In toUnFtroda Pit. Pit-Ptwttd 
&«k« S«iRi«ti(3, Fcfodo M*R Un\ti% and F*rodo M-R Br«lct Blocki. 

Fi^mry and Geitmit Oficn: Ntw Brunswick, N«w Jewey 

When tt-ritinff !a Fetiooo ash Assfstos TscoitroRATKP phait mtttH&n N^itm't SuJin 



cause of the tendency in other indus- 
tries to trade down» to fight competition 
with low prices, I believe that a great 
many manufacturers are pi o w i n g 
through unnecessary distribution mire. 
Price, we have proved beyond every 
doubt, is not the controlling factor in 
the final purchase of suspenders, and, 
unless I am mistaken, it is not the con- 
trolling factor in the purchase of any^ 
thing but a few staple products. 

'*Haberdashers and clothiers never 
used to think of displaying suspenders, 
but kept them on the shelves until 
called for. Now you will find them 
prominently displayed because they are 
attractive, 

"Of course, we have applied the les- 
son learned from suspenders to our 
other products. A few years ago the 
principal items in our line of garters re- 
tailed at 25 cents. Now we sell about 
30 times as many at 50 cents. 

Trading up on belts, too 

"UNTIL four years ago, a dollar was 
about the limit (or a belt. We made an 
excellent line of belts to retail at that 
price; but we reasoned that the trading 
up principle would apply to belts as well 
as to suspenders and garters. So we 
made belts more attractive and gave 
the public a wider variety. 

"Owing to our trading up eflfort, our 
belt business has grown with the in- 
crease in the suspender business. I think 
that most men and boys own both belts 
and suspenders- Then, too, when the 
word got around that suspenders were 
coming back strong, a lot of little side- 
line manufacturers thought that belts 
would go out, and dropped them. Belts 
were no longer attractive to the casual 
manufacturer, and the business came to 
well established manufacturers. 

"Today, the suspender industry is in 
much better condition than ever before. 
My company is selling more than twice 
the largest volume we ever had before 
the decline. We have maintained our 
position and our important competitors 
have maintained tlieirs. From our ex- 
perience I recognize two important 
lessons that appear to apply to most of 
the goods manufactured in America. 

^The first is the necessity of trading 
up instead of down in merchandising 
if trade slumps are to be avoided. The 
second is, don't do as the suspender 
makers did for many years and produce 
goods according to the dictates of your 
competitors. Forget competition, and 
make the goods that the public wants 
Then advertise intelligently and the 
public will pay you an increasing profit 
for your trouble," 
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Mr, NtiiiQess^r u one of an experknetd xtajjf uf Utaniinal^ 
imj engineers niainiaineti hy //it* Naf tonal Lump H^'oritt 
iti help you ubtuin Uir maximuiti /nrnt your lighling. 



orking in cooperation with 1%. A- 
Nungesscr, lUuminaling exjw^rt, attached to 
the Mi^^is^ippi Valley DHMon of the 
National Lamp Wurkj^i of General Eleclric 
Company at SU Loui^, the Kabton-Purina 
Company recently relighted 20,000 ti^quare 
feet of floor Mpaee to an intensity of 15 r<Kit-caiidIt>8 or 2^ watt per !4c|uare foot- 
Why? Here is* what Kala^ton-Purina sajs: Lighting eueouragt^H orderlineMi^, eleanlineHs and pride 
in appearance* Pure foods cannot be made In dirty, dhi^y faclorien, nor the bent tirain work be done 
In dark^ dingy oflicen* Enguieenii Ixave t$tudied our ligliting »iyHtem, appreriating that proper lighting 
is a very important factor in the projier functioiiiug of the various departmentJi in the husine^^." 

You may not be in the milling bu»^inet4t«, but you are interested in the increased e0icicncy, lower 
production coHtg, fewer aceidents, lewn HiKiiiHge and lictler morale wliit h better lighting provtdet4« There 
is a G, Er illuminating expert 8tatione<l near you who will in* glad to make a personal survey of your 
plant and submit rceommendations without ccMit to you. He will work with your cngiuf^rM ant] arrange 
a trial ini^tallation in one department if you ^> desiire. Simply write to the National Lamp Worku of 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio* 

i 



Join ua in the Ct^itf^rul Eleciric Program ^ hroadcttHi erery Saturday epeninfi on a IS'atitfn'wide Ct Netuv>rkm 

GENERAL,^ ELECTRIC 



MAZDA«^L AMPS 

fVheH tfmtiitff to National Lauv Wouki of GistiiAL ELicritc Compamt ^eoMf mrniwn Naihm's Bmmnea 



Getting Full Va\uz for Uncle Sam 

By C MORAN 



ORATORIES where 

di^es are smashed, 

glass is shattered, 

clothing destroyed, 

baseball bats splin- 
tered, and a thousand other 
commodities twisted, bent, 
stretched, broken and other- 
wise wrecked are operated 
by the Government at 
Washington. 

The primary purpose of 
this destruction is to insure 
that Uncle Sam receives full 
value in the commodities he 
buys annually for the White 
House, the Army, the Navy, 
and other government estab- 
lishmeats, A list of these 
connnodities fills 600 closely 
printed pages and numbers 
some 3,000 articles ranging 
from after ^dinner coflee cups 
to men*s nightshirts. The 
170,000 separate tests made 
annually call for application 
of nearly ever^' branch of 
physics and chemistry* 

This wholesale destruc^ 
tion is accomplished usually 
by ingenious machines which 
simulate the wear and break- 
age of each commodity in actual use. 
Actual service tests are also made. For 
example, a building made of some 50 
brands of stucco was erected recently in 
an exposed place on the government 
grounds. Service notes all factors at 
once, and the fitt^t stuccos will survive. 

Actual tests, however, usually take 
time and money and cannot be used 
when quick results are desired. Simu- 
lated conditions are then provided. Tires 
are run against studded wheels to imi- 
tate road bumps, glass tumblers are 
dipped alternately in hot and cold water 
to simulate heal changes in dishwashing, 
cloth is abraded by rotating blades to 
give a wt^r similar to rubbing a gar- 
ment Structural materials for buildings 
are made to endure many alternations of 




An electrolytic determination is one step iti the 
government analysis of nonfcrrous materials 



THE mere list of things the Government 
buys each year is great eno ugh to Fill a 
book of 600 closely printed pages. But 
Uncle Sam is a careful buyer. He uses all 
the aids science offers to make sure of 
the quality of his purchases 



moisture and dryness* heat and cold, to 
duplicate ciimatic variations or stress 
encountered in use. 

Speeding up wear and tear 

IMPACT tests are made on street-car 
rails, giving results far more quickly 
than service exposure would give. Paper 
is folded rapidly back and fortli auto- 
matically to measure folding endurance, 
duplicating in a few minutes the service 
wear of months. Watches are tested hot 
and cold; with stems up, down, side; 
with faces up and down, to duplicate the 
positions encountered in service. 

The items to be measured must be 
analyzed and separately studied. A sim- 
ple test may require daborate research 



to perfect the measuring de- 
vices and lo insure accurate 
methods. Special facilities 
are planned and provided 
for the various tests as need- 
ed* For example, airspeed 
meters, used under low at- 
mospheric pressure encoun* 
tered in high air flights, are 
studied as to their perform- 
ance in reduoid pressure 
(partial vacuum) and in 
wind streams. The pmpcr 
test of aircraft engines re- 
quires elaborate measuring 
appliances, a special air- 
tight room in which air 
speed, pressure, and temper- 
ature may be varied at will, 
and a plant for producing 
such extreme atmospheric 
variations under measured 
control. 

To test the stteamline ef- 
ficiency of an automobile, or 
the wind pressure on a 
house, requires small*scale 
models, a wind tunnd with 
large motor-driven propeller, 
and weighing mechanisms of 
unique kinds. Where con- 
stant voltage is required as 
in the life tests of lamps or storage bat- 
teries a special generator may be used, 
governing to constant output voltage! 
To test structural materials crushing and 
tensile forces are available up to thou- 
sands of tons. 

Even so simple a test as that of a 
steel tape calls for carefully planned 
procedure and elaborate equipment. 
Metal measuring tapes are used by the 
surveyor, engineer, and builder to meas- 
ure the land, the grading, the construc- 
tion. Accurate tapes are essential for 
perfect work. A tape-testing tunnel 165 
feet long with means to cool or heat it 
to duplicate the range of temperatures 
at which tapes are used is equipped with 
a set of thermometers, microscopes, ten- 
sion balances, and micrometers. In this 
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Compare the cost per mile ! 

—the difference is what Pontiac^s sound engineering 
^ will save you in fleet expense 




PONTIAC BIG SIX 



Product Gtntfai M&ioft 

THERE is one sure test by which you can 
judge the value of the Pontiac Big Six as a 
Car for business use. Compare Pontiac's cost per 
mile with that of your present fleet. 

Many business enterprises in all parts of the 
Country have supplied us with accurate figures 
showing what it costs them to operate their 
Pontiacs- These figures are complete. They 
include all such items as gasoline, oil, repairs, 
tires, insurance and depreciation. And they 
tell a remarkable story of the savings made 
possible by Pontiac's sound engineering design. 

They reveal the importance of such features as 
Pontiac's sturdy power plant with its rigid 
Crankshaft and the Harmonic Balancer which 




counteracts torsionai vibration. They show the 
economy resulting from its moderate engine 
speed which lessens wear and prevents strain 
during long, hard jouroeys — full pressure lubri- 
cation and the crankcase ventilation system 
which keeps water vapor out of the engine 
oil^ — its big, durable aircraft-type main bearings 
— the crossfiow radiator — and the rubber engine 
mountiogs which increase smoothness. 

Wouldn't you like to have actual proof of Pon- 
tiac's economy, and see for yourself how much 
Pontiac's sound engineering can save you in 
fleet expense? Write the Fleet Department or see 
your nearest Oakland-Poniiac dealer for com- 
plete details. 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANV, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 



AND UP, F. O. B, P O N T 1 A C , MICHIGAN 



Wki^ Wf^9 OAHLAnn HoTO« Cai ConfAMV picm mmti^n Utiian'M BrnMrntu 
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Schooling Raises Pay 

Statistics show that, on the average, high school graduates earn $i.oo 
for every 72 cents earned by boys with merely elementary education. 




"Dad, 1 want to get a job. Lots of rich men 
didn't go to school any longer than I have." 

''My boy, you have heard about only the rare 
exceptions^ Tou Sont J^ww how many miUions 
of men have hem bareiy able to \eep body and 
soul together because they were only half cdu- 
cated and unable to compete with better trained 
men. Toud better go hac\ to scftool.*' 



M 



AYBE it is the boy next door— perhaps Before he is permitted to leave school it would 



- it is your own boy —who is eager, 
restless and ambitious, who would like 
to quit school and go to work. He is 
looking forward to the day when he will 
have more spending money and more 
independence. 

He has read of self-nmde men who had 
but little schooling. He sees no reason 
why he could not do equally well- 
Tell him that if he had a chance to talk 
to one of the big, self-made men of 
whom he has heard, he would prob^ 
ably be told, '"While I was earning a 
place for myself in the business world 
I studied at night trying to keep up 
mentally with my old school friends- 
even those who went through college/' 



be a great thing if he could talk to 
some man or woman in charge of em' 
ployment for a big company. He would 
learn that the better educated boys and 
girls are given preference , from the out- 
set, over those who quit school toosoon. 

In almost every kind of work, whether 
manual, mechanical, business or pro" 
fessional, higher wages and salaries, in 
the overwhelming majority of cases, are 
earned by the best educated and best 
trained. 

Apart from the greater enjoyment of 
books, arts and science gained through 
education — and just as a matter of 
cold dollars and cents — education f^ys 
the best dividends* 



Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

ivi. E, i. IV w r w ^ ^ Madison Ave., New York, N. J. 



Frederick H. Ecker. President 



m>t~ »ri(m? METHOPOLiTAK I.tFE I«>u.*sci: Co-MNV pI«Mr motion K<UM, 
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tunnel is a tr^ck on which travels a 
truck of melting ice holding the stan- 
dard of length which is true length only 
at the freezing point of water* 

The distances between a serieii of 
piers are marked by a hair line in a 
microscope on each pier. These hair 
lines are adjusted so that they are one 
meter apart and the truck is moved to 
permit one-meter intervals to be laid 
off to give an interval of five meters, and 
this interval is repeated to produce a 
total interval of fifty meters or 165 feet. 
Geodetic tapes are compared directly 
with the intervaL 

Results of tests are checked 

IN using accelerated tests, the experi- 
menters must find how actual service 
may be learned from accelerated test re- 
sults, and what conection to apply to 
give a true gauge of useful life. Dyes 
and inks are faded under ultra-violet 
rays more intense than those encoun* 
tered in service, so that the test may be 



used in advance as a basis of purchase 
and use. In the life test of electric lamps, 
run at "forced voltage/' a known cor- 
rection factor increases the rating to the 
true measure of useful life. 

Some of the test device write their 
own report by means of a curve or a 
number which is self-explanatory at a 
glance. Autographic cooling curves are 
plotted to note rates and changes of 
rate of cooling and to study critical 
temperature points which tell of changes 
of molecular arrangements in metals 
and the quality they represent. A pho- 
tometer has been designed to record the 
candle power of lamps under test. The 
strain and yield of materials under stress 
are recorded as graphic curves. Time 
signals and watch tests are recorded on 
a chronograph, time being translated 
into length on a pen-traced line. 

Many of the testing instruments are 
photorecording, frequently by light re- 
flected from mirrors, tlie turn of which 
measures the quantity under test. The 
faults of metals are r^orded magnetic- 



ally* as curves on a photographic film. 
Photography plays an important part 
in the tests, by recording the appearance 
of columnSp girders, truck wheels, and 
other apparatus before, during, and 
after test, to show the structure of a 
fracture or microstructure of failed 
parts. The camera records test effects 
not as yet measurable, but useful in 
judging a material. 

Aim is to make tests simple 

THE aim is to make methods of testing 
simple and as nearly automatic as pos- 
sible. New methods are devised which 
aaually tell the story at a gl^ce; for 
example, light waves of a single color 
show at a glance any deviation in the 
thickness of the cover glasses for blood- 
count apparatus, A glance shows the ob- 
server to within a hundred-thousandth 
of an inch whetho' the surface is true 
flat. High -precision gauge tests are al- 
most equally simple. 

Methods for quick and exact measure- 
ments must be devised for all routine 
tests, and many tests once lat>orjous are 
now iemiautomatic The first one-inch 
gauge disk required many hours of fine 
micrometer measurements. Today a 
much higher accuracy is attained almost 
at a glance, using the interference 
fringes of light rays. 

Besides testing connmodities for his 
own use, Uncle Sam makes service tests 
of commodities for private organiza- 
tions, although the government labora- 
tories draw the line at testing secret 
processes. The laboratories frequently 
serve as referee in disputes between man- 
ufacturers and buyers over the quality 
of merchandise. 




New methods are constantly 
iought to make tests more rapid 
and accurate* This is the teat for 
hydrometers 



This apparatus measures 
the magnetic properties 
of materials to detect flaws 
and automatically writes 
down its findings 
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The Map of the Nation s Business 

By FRANK GREENE 

Mandginf Editor^ Brdditreet't 




A DESCRIPTION of 
trade and indus- 
^P^k try in July might 
M perhaps be best 

* summed up in 
one of Gray's lines regarding 
*'the short and simple annals 
of the poor." Business and in- 
dustry were at a low ebb dur- 
ing the month and the expres- 
sion so frequently heard that 
things were ''scraping on the 
bottom** was certainly truer 
of July than in any month 
preceding. The weather was against 
trade and crops although good enough 
for vacation activities. 

Many industries, particularly those 
which had had an unsatisfactory half 
year's trade, took advantage of the 
opportunity to suspend operations for 
from one to three weeks or more; re- 
tail buyers took some inters in re* 
duction sales in summer wear with the 
result that this was about the most 
active of all branches; wholesale trade 
sladcened and did a hand-to-mouth 
business in sniall replacements and alto- 



TRADE and industry were at a low ebb 
during July, The weather was against trade 
and crops. Many industries took advantage 
of the opportunity to suspend operations 
for from one to three weeks. However, 
August brought a considerable gain when 
automobile production was speeded up 



gether the month's operations were 
probably the lightest both in volume 
and in value that have been witnessed 
for many years past. 

With the advent of August a con- 
spicuous gain IB industry was scored in 
the case of automobile production which 
was resumed on a four to five day basis 
by perhaps 200,000 men if not more. 
This resumption in turn speeded up de- 
mand for automotive products and ac- 
cessories of various kinds besides help- 
ing iron and st^I production. 

The hottest, and probably driest. 



month in the sixty-odd years 
for which weather records are 
available, took a heavy toll 
from the agricultural interests, 
which saw a prospect as of 
July 1 for fairly abundant 
yields converted into several 
serious crop shortages by at 
least two distinct heat waves 
liccompanied by notable lack 
of rain, (his more particulariy 
in the central and cen- 
tral South which usually pro- 
vide the bulk of the country's 
crop surpluses. 

The winter wheat crop was made and 
much of it gathered before the hot, dry 
wave but the early promise of spring 
wheat was not maintained. This led to 
the feeling that the wheat crop as a 
whole would be little larger than last 
year. 

Com, ordinarily a crop that prospers 
wsth hot weather, lost probably the 
greatest proportion of early promise but 
cotton, hay, tobacco, potatoes and a 
variety of other smaller crops, these 
especially of the garden vegetable type. 
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DON'T PASS TP 

tEue greatent trueking htfip the gear! 



It wati a big event far truck 
owners yvhrnn Goodyear devel- 
oped truck balloons. 

Now that tmck» are bitllt for 
speed, these newcBl Goodyear 
Tires deliver all ihe advan- 
tages to trucks which balloon 
tires brought to passenger 
cars. 

Because they absorb jollis, 
they protect the truck mechan- 
iem — reduce vibration — bring 
down maintenance and repair 
eoBts, They protect the load 



from jars— they enable trucks 
lo cover more miles [ler day^ 
make more deliveries per day, 
because they travel fa^ter^ hold 
the road ou curves, and pro 
vide greater traction on or off 
the pavemeuL 

And beyond all tbatf them* 
new GocKlyear Truck Ballooms 
make the tire cost per mile 
lower than it has ever been 
under similar operating con- 
dition!^ They stand up under 
the bpat of fat*l driving — ^they 



make punctures even e»carcer 
than they have been before— 
they roll softly over bumps that 
w ould breaJi down many a high 
pret«8ure tire* 

When you get balloon tires 
for your trucks, get GckmI years. 
Goodyear pioneered and per^ 
fected truck balloon tires — 
and Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealers have 
the advantage of the greaiest 
balloon truck tire experience 
In the tire lndu§try* 



Off jour new irucks^ sfMecify Coodyears 

lIOItE TON^ ARE IL:%iTIJ£II ON GaaDYE.%It Tlililli TILUT 0!V ANY OTUKH MIND 

ffVttfjf bnyine Gdo&rcAi Tihl» fUm^ mmti&m iV«lum'# BimiuAM 
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lost also, just how much will need 
SQ)teiDber 1 crop retams to determine. 

Written as this is before the August 1 
govemment crop estimates have ap* 
pesred, little can be said definitely but 
private estimates of the wheat crop 
pointed to 825 million bushels against 
808 million bushels indicated on July 1 
and 807 million bushels gathered last 
year. Com estimates as of August 1 
pointed to 2,500,000,000 bushels as 
against 2,802,000,000 bushels indicated 
on July 1 and 2,614,000,000 bushels 
gathered last year. The prospect was for 
L275,000,000 bushels of oats as against 
L234,000,000 bushels gathered last year 
whereas the July 1 prospect was for 
1,329,000,000 bushels. 

Relief from drouth asked 

IN ADDITION to the actual damage 
to crops there were reports of wells run- 
ning low, of heavy losses of fish in fresh 
water streams, of high prices paid for 
drinldng water, of damage by forest and 
grass fires, calls on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for relief for the farmers, most 
of this relief to be provided by 
the railroads and all the other 
usual phenomena of drouth 
damage rarely evident in re- 
cent years. 

Out of the mass of heat and 
drouth damage reports, how- 
ever, there came, as Is not 
unusual, some seeming offsets 
in the matter of price move- 
ments which seemed to re- 
affirm the tnith of the old 
proverb that what is one 
man's meat is another man*s 
EjDison. After reaching new 
low levels in late July, the 
lowest since 1914 in fact, 
wheat turned sharply upward 
but before this had happened, 
on July 29, com, usually play- 
ing second fiddle to wheat in 
the matter of prices, passed 
the so-called premier cereal, 
gaiaing 21 cents a bushel 
from July 8 to August 5. 

Prices ate steady 

aUT OF the dislocation of 
fjrice relationships between 
the great cereals but proceed- 
ing from causes related to 
crop damage, there apparent- 
ly has developed the be- 
ginning of something new in 
farm product prices which if 
it gathers force may put an en- 
tirely new fac^ upon the entire 
commodity price situatiort 



This was a notable stiffening of prices 
of farm produce which was reflected in 
the August 1 report on prices by Brad- 
street's. It is true that the price level as 
a whole declined in July, the August 1 
Index Number showing a decline of one 
per cent; that declines in prices out- 
numbered advances by nearly three to 
one and that only one group, fmits, ad- 
vanced. But when the movements in 
the various groups are examined it is 
found that five important products, 
com, rye, eggs, butter and tobacco, all 
affected by the drouth, actually ad- 
vanced in July and that breadstuffs and 
Uve stock naturally affected by heat or 
lack of rain or the strength in the above 
cereals showed little weakness. Taken 
in conjunction witli the steadiness of 
coal and coke, building materials and 
chemicals which did not change, this 
shows that neariy half the groups mak- 
ing up the total index number did not 
change much if any, and seemed to indi- 
cate that the ten months' long decline 
from November 1, 1929, to August 1, 
1930, is losing some of its strength. It 
is not impossible that such a movement, 



even if based on ultimately unfavorable 
agricultural developments would be 
powerful enough to affect other non- 
agricultural products in a like way and 
retard if not entirely check the down- 
ward trend in the general price level. 
Indeed this check to the declining trend 
in domestic products might have far 
more important effects on general busi- 
ness, for the time being at least, than 
the numerous sunshine movements 
which have been launched in the past 
ten months. 

Crop damage may help trade 

THIS suggestion of crop damage as a 
source of business revival undoubtedly 
has its economic shortcomings, especially 
at a time of widespread depression and 
unemployment in industry-; but it may 
be submitted that this country has often 
before displayed independence of ordin- 
ary economic rules— this not so long 
ago, by the way— and, as the saying is, 
"gotten away with it" for a time at least. 

In checking up the results by what 
few returns for July are available at the 
time of writing and those for 
June and the half year which 
are now fairly complete, one 
is struck by the paucity of in- 
creases shown. Failures for 
July showed an increase in 
number of 22.9 per cent and 
for seven months were 19.3 
per cent larger. Liabilities on 
the other hand were 31 per 
cent less for July but 36.9 per 
cent larger for seven months. 
This variation is explained by 
fewer bank failures for the 
month but more bank and 
otlier large suspensions for 
the year to date. On the fa- 
vorable side in July, were the 
20.9 per cent increase in 
municipal, state and other 
public bond sales, designed to 
provide capital for improve- 
ments intended to give work 
to unemployed For seven 
months a gain of 9.2 per ^nt 
is shown. Sales of bonds on 
the New York Stock Ex^ 
change decreased 37,2 per 
cent foi July but gained 2.1 
jjer cent for seven months. 
Sales of stocks on the same 
exchange decreased 48.8 per 
cent for July and 14.2 per 
cent for the seven months. 
Bank clearings decreased 22.4 
per cent for July and 16 per 
cent for seven months. Bank 
debits fell respectively 29.1 
and 21.1 for the same periods. 




Production of electricity shows m gain of 1-7 
per cent for the six months ending July 1 
compared with the first half of 1929 
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BAKELITE SURVEYS A NATION'S INDUSTRIES 







COSMETICS and PERFUMERY 



A toilet preparation coutd not hope 
to find favor with women unless 
offered in o temptingly ottractive 
package. With goods of this class 
the contoiner ossurnes equal, or 
even superior, importance to that 
of the contents. In a voriety of 
ways skilful designers ore making 
use of the rich colors and high 
lustre of Bokelite Molded to en^ 
honce the beauty of containers for 
cosmetics, perfumery and lotions* 

BakeHte Molded boxes, in lustrous 
block, ore used for foce powders, 
and jars for face creoms have 
covers of the some material in 
severol pteosing ond oppropriate 

0 N T H 



NEXT 



M 



R A 



colors. Bottles ond tubes of mony 
sizes ore closed with Bokelite 
Molded cops. On these packages 
will be found tne famous names of 
Pinoud, Squibb, Odorono, Steorns, 
Rubinstein, Dorothy Groy, and many 
others of equol note. 

In addition to beauty of color and 
finish, Bokelite Molded possesses 
properties which moke it porticu- 
lorly sotisfoctory for toitet prepo ra- 
tion containers and closures. It is 
chemically inert ond non-corrodi- 
ble. Being non-hygroscopic, it will 
not absorb moisture, does not 
swell nor shrink and both color 
and finish ore losting. 

DIO INDUSTRY 



rh« Story of Bokmtif: Tliii ouhtanding rom^nc* «f tncfuttry li of obiorbtnfl (nfamt. It h 
told 1o on induitriol ntotion pictwm Htm showing ihm vortoi^i itngM in th* monufactur* of 
Dak«IIt»,cind Ihfl fdbritDiion of flniih«d productt. A two rtt«l print on ilondord width nom 
Infldmmabla irock wii| b» loaned ftmm of chorg*. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 P<3rk Avenue, New York, H. V. Chicago Oftkej 635 W. 22nd Srrwt 
iAKELtTI CORP. OP CAHAOA^ UD^ 163 Duff«rin St^ Toronto, Oal* 



BAKELITE 




THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 






fr^t'M writing tit Ua.K£I4tk. CosroiATioM pirasf mrntioH Nsti&nt B^^nrti 
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Chain store sales, preliminary totals, 
dmpped 5-5 i>er cent for July and in- 
cre&sed L6 per cent for the seven months 
from like periods of 1929. Department 
store sales fell off 9 per cent for July 
and 5 per cent for the seven months. 

In industry iron ore shipments 
dropped 19.5 and 26.1 per cent* pig iron 
production declined 30.2 per cent and 
17 J per cent and stee! in|?ot output de* 
clined 39.5 and 2L1 per cent respec- 
tively from July and seven months of 
last year. 

Silk consumption in July decreased 



22.6 per cent and for the seven months 
fell 12,5 per cent, but gained 35.9 per 
cent over June. Car loadings declined 
14,5 and 10.1 per cent for July and th'e 
seven months. 

For June, exports of merdiandise felt 
off 23,9 per cent and imports 29,1 per 
cent while for six months the decreases 
were 20,7 and 24.1 per cent from a year 
ago. 

Building in 170 cities showed a de- 
crease of 34 per cent from July a year 
ago. but a gain of 5,9 per cent over June. 
The point to this is that New York City 



Business Indicators 



gained 50 per cent over June while de^ 
creasing 5 per cent from July last year. 
For seven months the permits for 
building decreased 48.3 per cent from 
the like period of last year. 

Cement production for June gained 
2.5 per cent and for the half year in- 
creased LI per cent while cement ship- 
ments decreased fractions of one per 
cent for both periods. Cotton consump- 
tion decreased 28.8 and 20.5 per cent, 
cotton cloth production 30.5 and 14;l 
per cent and cotton cloth sales 43 and 
21 per cent for June and the half year 
from the like periods a year ago. Bit- 
uminous coal production declined 12,7 
and 10 per cent respectively and anthra- 
cite production 2,6 and 8.2 per cent 
respectively from June and the half year 
of 1929, 

Automobiles and rubber drop 



t^tut Month of 1930 and the Same Month of 1929 and 1928 
Compaml with the Same Month of 1927 
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AUTOMOBILE production for July fell 
2L4 and for seven months 33.7 per cent 
from a year ago. Coincidentally rubber 
consumption in June and the half year 
declined 20-3 and 19.3 per cent respec- 
tively from last year. On the other hand 
gasoline production gained 5.4 and 7 
per cent and gasoline consumption 8,2 
and 9.1 per cent over June and the six 
months of a year ago. 

Cigarette output gained 8.5 and L7 
per cent while confectionery sales fell 
off 3 and 4.5 fjer cent respectively from 
June and the half year of 1929. Cig^r 
and manufactured tobacco production 
decreased 6.6 and 3.4 per cent for June 
and 7.3 and 1.5 per cent for the six 
months. Wool consumption dropped 
25.6 and 24.2 per cent from June and 
the six months of last year. 

For May and five months public 
utility earnings gross and net, gained 
over a year ago, whereas gross railway 
earnings and net operating income 
dropped 14 and 33 per cent respectively 
for May and 1L3 and 32.8 per cent for 
the five months from a year ago. Tire 
production and shipments decreased 25.3 
and 22.7 per cent for May and 27.7 
and 23.9 per cent for five months from 
like periods of last year. 

Among the really small decreases of 
the periods under review, the produc- 
tion of electricity is notable with a de- 
crease of only one fifth of one per cent 
for June with L7 per cent gain for the 
six months. 

The small size of the June decrease 
when compared with those of industry 
as a whole is possibly to be taken as a 
sign of domestic use being maintained 
in the face of reduced industrial con- 
sumption. 
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Rotogravure exhibits exactly the characteristics of its parent photo- 
graph. It can be as feminine as Parisian lingerie — as masculine 
as a Uhrichsvitle glass blower* If you have a story about your prod- 
uct/ pictures will tell it and rotogravure will reproduce those pic- 
tures perfectly. Through rotogravure you can show to millions 
the things that perhaps only hundreds would see in actuality. 
And show them better because the camera and rotogravure 
are more exact than the eye and their records are permanent. 



Ihm Kimberfy-Clarlf Corporation 
manufactures papers oF different 
weifhfs And qudltttes for blacic 
and whlltf color and rotog ravurt 
printing. TK«t« grades arc ui«d 
txtensi¥efy For magdimes, pack- 
age inserts^ booklets, mail order 
catalogs, catalog And magaiine 
inserts^ broadsides, House organs 
and for the majorily of news- 
paper rotogravure sections. 



Both Eggs 
Must Be 



Good 



A, 



.NY experienced cook- 
knows that every ingredient 
must be right. One egg of 
doubtful age might easily 
spoil the cake, v, v The 
production of good roto- 
gravure is easy — but good 
rotogravure begins with a 
suitable photograph and ends 
only with skilled printing upon paper 
made especially for the particular roto- 
gravure work being done. ■ The 
papers made by Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration for various rotogravure uses 
have for years been the standard 
because of their established de- 




pendability. For example, the majority 
of rotogravure sections published by 
the newspapers of North America are 
printed on a Kimberly-Clark paper. 
Thus are high standards maintained 
and the effectiveness of rotogravure 
advertising assured year after year. 
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Small Towns Are 
Still in Business 

WHATEVER the fate of the 
liamlti and the small villages, 
towns of from 1.000 to 10,000 
. population are doing more business than 
ever, to quote the judgment of Dr, C. J. 
Galpin of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ^'Although the general trend 
has been for farmers to shift their buy- 
ing from stores at country cross roads» 
in hamlets, and in small villages to 
larger retail trading centers/* he said, 
"the sliift in farmer buying to towns 
ranging from 1,000 to 10.000 in popu- 
lation is increasing their trade area and 
their purchasing fulcrum." 

It is apparent enough that the farm- 
er's shift to a larger trade center means 
that he is seeking a higher grade, a 
wider variety and a better choice of all 
kind of goods. 

However questionable the common 
assumption tlial the 1930 census will 
show decreased enumerations in incor- 
porated villages and towns snnaller than 
10^000 population, there is a reasonable 
expectancy that the new figures wjl! 
show a decline in many hamlets and 
unincorporated villages, and in very 
small incorporated villages. 

But if it so turns out that the small 
village is shrinking in population, and 
the populations of the large villages and 
towns holding theij own, as Dr. Galpin 
surmises, it will be worth remember- 
ing that although the total farm pop- 
ulation has decreased by 4,000,000 since 
1920, the gross cash income from agri- 
culture of the 27.000,000 farm people 
today is as great-^10.000,000.000 a 
year--as that of the 31.000.fKX) i>eopIe 
on farms ten years ago.— R.C.W. 



Miliions for Art 

T wo hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars for art! That was America's 
bill last year, and niore. Of this huge 
amount one- third went for**old masters", 
according to the Internali^ml Siudio 
Magazine f and more than 8160,000,000 
for the works of contemporary artists. 
**There never was a time/' says the mag- 
azine, '*when the living artist had more 
reco^ition or commanded better prices.'* 
Many of the individual pieces of *'old 
masters*' brought fabulous prices from 
American business barons who have a 
flair for the collection of rare and great 
paintings. 



BUILDEn!« i%Nn FOR THE 

BVSIBrESS LEAUER^i OF AMEKIt A 



Bu9iue&3 leaders know from actual ex* 
perieuce that they can depcod upon 
Stone & Webster Engineeriag Corpo* 
ration to meet ret|uired completion 
dates for constrtietlou projects. Con* 
stmction is carried on economically 
and eflietently. 0|>eration of the com- 
pleted plants oflice huildiag, f^tructure^ 
or development meets every require" 
meut. Our personnel, with a back- 
ground of over one billion dollara^ 
construction experience, is of a calihre 
well sttited to work with yotir entire 
organlisation* 

During the last ten years, more than 
75% of our work has been for con- 
cerns not connected in any way with 
Stone & Webster interests. Our service 
Is Immediately available to you for 
any problem in nioderu building and 
englneeriucf work« 






STOJVE & WEBSTKR 
EIVGII^fEEKINCi CORPORATION 



A SUBSmiARY OF STONE A WEBSTEK, INCORPORATED 




^Tifteen cents a week'' built this auditorium for the workers of Flint, Mich* 



Where Workers Are Clubmen 



By C. A. McGRODER 



lOR YEARStheadvertise- 
ments have been telling 
m what could be accom- 
plished in **15 Minutes a 
Day." This is the story 
of what has been accomplished 
with "15 cents a week" in 
Flint, Michigan, 

By contributing that small 
sum out of their pay each week, 
the shop workers of that city 
have developed their own or- 
ganization» The Industrial 
Mutual Association, into the 
largest and wealthiest em- 
ployees' welfare organization m 
the world* an organization with 
more than 50,000 insurance 
members and 12.000 club- 
privilege members. 

Living 
to Go in 




206 feet, and costing nearly a 
miihon dollars. A thousand 
couples can dance in comfort 
on the main floor of the struc^ 
ture and 6.500 persons can b^' 
^^^^^ for stage productions. 

Programs are varied 

THE Auditorium was opened 
last September with a three- 
day program of entertainment 
begmnmg with an operatic con- 
cert at which several grand- 
opera stars were heard The 
next night was devoted to a 
public inspection of the Audi- 
tonum followed by a program 
by professional vaudeville en- 
tertainers. On the third nkhta 

up to its slogan* "Some Place ments and sports, an amusement park pubhc reception and dance crowded th 
Flint;' the I. M. A. has for and summer resort of 400 acres, and an Auditorium. Two niffhts lat^xr 



One of the Association's summer cottages 



3^rs provided its members with every 
privilege and facility afforded by the 
mc^t exclusive town and country clubs. 
These facilities have included club 



athletic field of seven acres. I, M. A:'s regular indoor season of bo 

To all this has now been added the ing shows was inaugurated the fi t 

crou^ing achievement— show presenting six bouts There 

A. Auditorium— a massive been a boxing show every week 

rooms, a wide range of indoor amuse- structure covering an area of 240 leet by and every Sunday afternoon there^'h^ 



Association's 
the I. M. 



i 
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$10,000 INSURES THE SAFETY OF 
EVERY CENTURY- WRITTEN CHECK! 



All progressive business orgam^ations use medmni- 
cal check writers* For the saving an time and labor* For 
Deater checks* Anil, fundamentally, for protection. Most 
of them have chosen the Century Protectograph — 
because it provides the greatest possible protection! 

To guarantee the absolute safety of the Century* 
The Todd Company fumishes,/r^^ with every machine, 
a $10,000 Check or Draft Alteration Policy, good for 
two years, and Ugally renewable. An outstanding fea- 
ture of this policy, offered exclusively by this Com- 
pany, is the affidavit clause covering the user against 
loss even in cases where evidence of such loss is 
unprocurable. 

To unfailing protection, the Centuiy adds speed 
and versatility* Its two-color keyboard is easy to read 
and operate* Keys move quickly, smtxithly. Amounts 
set up are instantly visible on the diab at the top of 
the machine. The handle responds to a mere touch of 
the fingers. Simple accessories permit the writing of 



vouchers or checks in sheets quite as rapidly as 
single checks. 

The Century's handsome two-color imprint will dis- 
tinguish your checks as it protects them. Phone the 
nearest Todd office for a demonstration. Or mail the 
convenient coupon below* The Todd Company* Pro* 
tecto0raph Diptsion. Rochester, N. Y, Sole makers of 
the Protecto^raph, the Todd Check Signer and Todd 
Greenbac Checks, 



THE T^JDD COMPANY, Prottdc^raph Dit^lfim 
1130 Univeraitj AvcouCt Rochi?ster, N. 

Plea^ send full information regarding the Cefitmry Pro- 
tcctpgranh and iht aiTi davit cUusc jn the policy acmmpainy- 
ing it, tvhich qltniLnatc:ri po^fsibility of lo«s eveQ wbea the checks 
thcm&eK'C!i have been destroyed. 

Nttmt . , - , 



TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 



When uTiiinp to The Tom* CoypjiKV fltattf mctithn Kathn*£ Btiihrii 
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Flint's workers find health and happiness at their own bathing beach 



place to go" in their spare time, 
Mr. Dort asked the merchants 
what young men they had in 
mind and they explained that 
they meant the clerks in the 
various retail stores and pos- 
sibly the clerks and bookkeep- 
ers in the many vehicle plants. 
Mr. Dort replied that he would 
be interested only in an organi- 
zation that provided some place 
to go for the young workmen 
in the vehicle plants. 

From tliat day the F, V. F. 
M. B, A. and other organiza- 
tions of Flint workers, which 
all grew into the L M. A, of 
today, enjoyed the endorse- 
ment, cooperation and financial 
backing of Mr. Dort and other 
vehicle-industry executives, as 
well as that of the executives of 
the automotive plants which 



been a vaudeville bill and moving-pic- 
ture entertainment, free to members and 
their friends. 

In addition, the I. M, A, has just 
completed its first concert season, bring- 
ing to Flint such attractions as Lawrence 
Tibbett, American baritone; Rosa 
Fonselle, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Josef Hofmann, 
pianist; the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra of 80 pieces^ and the Ameri- 
can Opera Company in **Camien'* with 
a cast of 60 performers and an orchestra 
of 30 pieces. "The Vagabond King** 
and "Rio Rita" were among several 
elaborate productions staged at the new 
auditorium by road companies. An in- 
door circus, with its herds of elephants 
and other trained animals, ran for three 
days and nights in February, 

The Flint Food Show and the Flint 
Automobile Show were staged in the 
L M. A, Auditorium and a number of 
important conventions which could not 
otherwise have been entertained in Flint 
have met there also. 

Long before the automobile came to 
Michigan, Flint was a vehicle-manu- 
facturing center. When a vehicle-plant 
worker of that day lost work through 
accident or sickness it was the custom 
to "pass the hat" among his co-workers 
to help him. In the kindly spirit which 
prranpted this cooperation can be found 
the nucleus of the present Industrial 
Mutual Association. 

A small group of farsighted shop 
workers with a fkir for organization de- 
cided that the clumsy and inaccurate 
*'pass-the-hat" method must be super- 
seded by some more systematic relief 
plan. Workers were recruited to the new 




Women members and the wives of male members arc provided 
th facilities for luncheons and parties in the Association's rooms 



wi 



movement and on September 24, 1901 a 
meeting was held at which the new or- 
ganisation was launched— rather short 
on funds, but supplied with plenty of 
name, "The Flint Vehicle Factories Mu- 
tual Benefit Association/' 

A club for ihe workmen 

JOHN DALLAS DORT, public-spirited 
citizen and wealthy junior partner in 
the largest vehicle shop in town, attended 
that first meeting. Previously Mr. Dort 
had been approached by a committee of 
Flint merchants with a plan to provide 
young men of the city with some sort 
of a club so they would have **some 



have grown up in Flint in recent years 
The R V. R M. B. A, soon boasted' 
300 members and, to meet their social 
requirements. The Vehicle Workers' 
Club was organized in 1904. The next 
year the Bulck Motor Company was es* 
tablished in Flint and the membership 
grew. Temporary club rooms on the sec- 
ond floor of a store building sufficed 
until 1910. when the Club leased a three- 
story building. Two storerooms on the 
ground floor were subleased to a barber 
shop and a combination restaurant and 
cigar stora 

In 1916 another organization. The 
Industrial Fellowship League was 
launched to provide education and out- 
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Pass your business 

in review 



EVERY department of your busi- 
ness on your desk every morn' 
ing • , , marching past yoa while 
you review them one by one. 
Physically impossible? Yes, Why, 
it would even be impossible for 
you to make a daily inspection 
tour of every depanment. And 
monthly reporcs can soon go stale. 

Fresh Business Netps 

The answer Is daily reports . • , fig- 
ures that bring you an exact pic- 
ture of each department for your 
Unhurried scrutiny* 

With Elliott-Fisher you get 
these figures at nine o'clock every 



morning. You get them hours 
fresh, not weeks oi A You get them 
summarized in a clear, simple form. 
Sales, shipments, inventories, bank 
balance, etc- One calls for instant 
action. Another needs careful 
watching- All these figures are vital 
to the sound and orderly condua 
of your business. 

No Payroll Additions 
Elliott-Fisher Accounting -Writing 
Equipment will not interfere with 
your present routine* And it is not 



catiHtitig - u'tftiug 
machine 



every day 

even necessary to add a single 
name to your payroll In faa, in 
many cases fewer people do more 
work with Elliott- Fisher, 

Hundreds of firms use Elliott- 
Fisher today* May we show you 
what it does for them? Write for 
full information or ask to have 
our representative call to see yoa 



Elliott -Fisher 

Flat Surface Accouoting -Writing Machiaes 

PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FJSHHR COMPANY 

GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

'^ndtrwwi, EUiQii^fhhm Smtidstramit Speed ihe World's Businast" 




Of at t a.} Oflice Equipment Cf^rporvticio 
3 IJ Madison Avenue, New Yotk Cify 

QtDtltmw&i Kiniliy fell m« iiow£Jiiti'if'Ptiiier can pive me cloMt 



IPlitn xfrkma ta ClJfi&iJ. Otrtct EqvitMLjtt C^n^UAiiQn fUait meniion Saturn* s BmMin€t$ 
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door recreation. A novel source of rev- 
enue was provided for the League when 
the management of tht employees' 
stores, located in the various shops, was 
turned over to it. 

The late Harry H. Bassett, then as- 
sistant general manager of tlie Buick 
Motor Company and later its president, 
saw the possibility of devt;loping a con- 
cession privilege into a substantial source 
of revenue. Mr. Bassett went into his 
own pocket for 84,000 which bought out 
the "good-will" of independent mer- 
chants who were seliing candy, tobacco 
and other supplies to their fellow work- 
men. 

From this small beginning has grown 
the L M. A. Stores Department of to- 
day, consisting of a warehouse and 42 
stores. This Department handles an 
enormous quantity of merchandise and 
affords the Association its greatest 
source of income aside from the 15 cents 
per week paid by each member. 

In the early days of the Industrial 
Fellowship League this income from the 
stores helped to defray the expense of 
the Flint Institute of Technology, which 
the League started in 1916. Night classes 
in shop practice, industrial training and 
engineering were held at first, but by the 
fall of 1919 the Institute had added 
mechanical drawing, tool design and 
other branches to its curriculum and 
had 315 night students enrolled. At 
about this time the League also pur- 
chased a tract of land at Potter^s Lake, 
12 miles from Flint, for its outdoor rec- 
reational department. Later additions to 



this tract have brought 
owned up to 400 acres. 



the area now 



A merger is brought about 

FOR five years the Industrial Fellow- 
ship League functioned independently 
of the Flint Vehicle Factories Mutual 
Benefit Association and The Vehicle 
Workers* Club, which had long since be- 
come one organization. Leaders of both 
bodies realized they were both serving 
a common purpose— the welfare of the 
shop workers of Flint— and that a con- 
solidation would concentrate in one unit 
the greatest possible strength for the 
common good of all. This consolidation 
was effected September 30, 1922 when 
the Industrial Mutual Association of 
Flint was organized and incorporated as 
a self-supporting, nonprofit-making wel- 
fare association. 

The enlarged province and increasing 
membership of the Association rendered 
imperative a move to more commodious 
quarters. A fortunate circumstance in 
the industrial expansion of Flint played 
into the hands of the L M. A. at the 
time of the consolidation and solved its 
housing problem. The Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank of Flint was about to build 
a seven-story office building, OfTicials 
and financial advisers of the L M. A. 
were able to convince the bank execu- 
tives of the feasibility of erecting a 
twdve-story building, the upper five 
stories to be occupied by the Association 
as dub rooms on a fifteen^year lease. 

So favorable were the terms of this 




Lounge rooms and many other privileges usually offered only by the most ex- 
duaivc clubs are enjoyed by members of Flint's Industrial Mutual Assodatioii 



lease and so wisdy have the funds of 
the organization been handled that the 
Association found it possible to pay the 
rent for the entire term of the lease 
during the first four years of occu- 
pancy. 

Shrewd investment of the Assoda- 
tion's accruing income enabled the As- 
sociation to discount its obligations, pur- 
chase real estate, and plan an imposing 
building program. 

This financial guidance was provided 
by the Association's trustees, each of 
whom is elected by popular vote of the 
workers in the plant which he repre- 
sents* These workers are drawn from a 
dozen plants, owned by companies whi ch 
are members of the Flint Manufacturers 
Association. These are the AC Spark 
Plug Com::any, Armstrong Spring Com- 
pany, Buick Motor Company, Chevrolet 
Motor Company, E. I, DuPont de 
Nemours Company, Fisher Body Com- 
pany, Flint Printing Company, Flint 
Structural Steel Company, Freeman 
Dairy Company, Marvel Carburetor 
Company, W, F. Stewart Company, 
and the Tri-State Baking Company. 

Education proved popular 

OF ALL the activities embraced in the 
program of the L M. A. at the time of 
the consolidation in 1922, the education- 
al department proved to be the most 
popular. The Flint Institute of Tech- 
nology soon occupied tlie entire seventh 
floor of the Industrial Bank Building 
and rented other space for its shops and 
laboratories. In May, 1926 
the Institute moved into its 
own four-story building. The 
building was the gift of Gen- 
eral Motors and the name of 
the Institute was changed 
to the General Motors Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

While the L M. A, still 
cooperates with the Institute 
in an advisory capacity, it has 
been relieved, taa large extent, 
of its educational department 
and its attendant responsibili- 
^hM ™^ enables the Associa- 

concentrate on its rec* 
rcational department. While 
other plans for expansion of 
the recreational department 
are still in the making the 
magnificent new Auditorium 
has become a reality. 

All this has been done that 
the worker, who pays 15 cents 
per week into his Association 
may have **Some Hace 
Go in Flint/' 



to 
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ARGE, EASILY READ FIGURES, normally spaced on 
dials concentrated in an "operating area'' that can be takers 
in at a glance. 

No other calculator sives you such easily grasped figures 
with so little eye travel. Increases speedy increases accuracy^ 
lessens eyestrain. 

This rs only one of five exclusive improvements, which to- 
gether with many special features help make Marchant figur- 
ing the fastest in the world. 

The Marchant does a// ihe work electrically^ the only calcu- 
lator that is 100% electric in ai/ calculations. 

Have the Marchant demonstrated on your own work. Mail 
the coupon or phone our local representative. Sales and 
service offices the world over* 



• NEW! 

Ask to see stand- 
ard Mdrchant 
electric ^\ price 
of a portable. 



MARCHANT 



100^ ELECTRIC 

Calculator 



5 «xc/ti$iVe 
tmpro vements^ 

figuring 
in the world 



'reel 



P1««&« nnd fflc fn f booklet «nd hiM inlDfftKHen «bout 
a Mdrch«nt 100% Elfciric □ ^r<h*m S1SS Perubi« 




Adcfrcuu. 



Citr a Stite^ 
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Golden shadows of adventure lie ahead 
* . * babyhood passes itito memory * . , a 
new recruit in the great army of Ufe, 
holding his mother's haod, salutes with 
singing heart the trumpet call of hi5 first 
serious march tow-ards manhood. 

Sad at the thought of sharing his aflcc- 
tian a«d interests with others, happy in 
the dream of h*s classroom glories w4itch 
will lead him on up to the summit of 
manhood's succes*^, the mother of this 
liitk fclloiv leads him to the threshold of 
a new* and challenging career. In frames 
of sunshine, she pictures Mm already 
through grammar school, high school 
valedictorian, college honor graduate I 

But the little fellow's career and edu- 
cation may /jo/ unfold m the path of his 
mother's vision, Alanv things can happen 
in his Ufe! Of the 4,000,000 boys and 
girls who will enter the first grade of 
public schools this year, only 2,700,000 
will finish grammar schooL Less than 
Jj050,000 of these will graduate from higii 
school. Approximately 150,000 of this 
number will achieve college or university 
degrees. In other words, uur litiU felhu* 
has hss than 4 chtimtt in 100 o/ goin^ 
all thf tvuy. 

By the overwhelming odds of 25 to 1, 
if this mothers dream of education for 
her child is to be ful filled, he must reach 
the heights by another route* And it is 
open ! // is a trml thai has brrn hlaxed hy 
thousands of successful men — men wh*i 
devoted leisure to part-timr Study. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools, each year enrolling as many stu- 
dents as the whole number who complete 
regular college and university courses in 
the United States^ have become, m 39 



e//ow off 
^chool 




years of service, a world-wide educational 
force. This institution is a citadel of prac- 
tical and cultural training for the millions 
u-ho are iempurarily deprived of educa- 
tional opportunity by circumstances bom 
of the far-reaching law of averages.^ Not 
merely in name but in fact, it is the *'Um* 
versity of the Night," for its honor rolls 
are made by sacrifice and application, In 
hours after daily work. 

LCS- offers nothing to M-eakling— 
It offers many things to the courageous! 
This is why leading industrial organiza- 
tions encourage ambitious young men to 



enroll for L C. S. coum^j^the reason 
2323 oi them have arrangements with 
this Institution for training their em- 
ployees* Over 240 standard courses and 
scores of special courses, prepared and 
constantly revised by leading autliorlties^ 
covering practically every business, tech- 
nical and engineering subject, make 
I. C, S. a gateway of opportunity for the 
millions w^ho demand a second thunce! 

If jou desire further information about 
I. CS. and the things it offers, we shall 
be glad to send our booklet, "The Busi- 
ness of Building Men," upon request 



International Correspondence 
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Law-Fixed Prices Won*t Stay Fixed 



r 

iConlinmd from page 17) 
BBwhen the law seems a rusty and anti- 
quated mechanism. But trouble always 
gets there. 

Consider the coffee berry, 

Herman Sielcken of New York was 
one of the first to realize that the world 
could no longer face the breakfast table 
without its cup of cofft^. No man knew 
more about coffee than Siekken. A 
big, two-fisted, bull-voiced mam One 
of the best salesmen ever known. Me 
had a marketing instinct. If he was 
ever beaten in his manipulations, the 
fact is not on record. Perhaps for a 
year or so, yes. In the late 'seventies 
he was travelling in Brazil for the 
hardware firm of Henry Grossman 
and Brothers, of New York, 

■*Let*s fire him," said the firm 
when Sielcken had not been heard 
from for tliree years. They knew he 
Was alive. Rumors kept coming in to 
that effect. But no letters, no orders. 
Nothing but rumors. As the firm sat 
at table, Sielcken walked into the 
room. So the story goes, anyhow. 
Maybe it is only a dramatization oi 
the event, but it fits the man*s char- 
acter. He liked to work Uiat way. 
To close each act with a smashing 
climax. He grinned at the ofUcers of his 
Jirm, ♦ 

Then he slapped a sheaf of contracts 
down on the boards: 

'Three million dollars* worth. Ever>'- 
thing from hammers to bridges. Every 
dollar good." 

The members of the firm rose in an 
orderly way to shake his hand. 

' One moment/' he said. "If you get 
them, you get them as the firm of Cross- 
^n and Sielcken, Otherwise " 

A natural coffee monopoly 

SIELCKEN knew Brazil as no other 
^an did and knew that Brazil had what 
^mounted to a natural monopoly of 
toffee. In its boundaries was raised 70 
Per cent of the world s co0ee. Better 
^^^n that, in the state of Sao Paulo 
^lone, 70 per cent of Brazil's coffee was 
^^ised. Still better, it would be possible 
^ to control transjx>rtation and banks 
^nd ports that the coffee could only be 
issued to the world as the monopolists 
decreed. The finger of Providence 
^med to point to a comer. Sielcken 
followed the finger. 
By 1900 so many new trees were in 



bearing and so many new planters were 
sharing in the new prosperity that the 
government began to order restrictions. 
No more trees were to be planted. By 
1906 prices had gone so low that the 
planter was not getting back his costs. 
Under the old law, a situation of tliis 
sort would cure itself. The uneconomical 
plantations would go out of the coffee 




Natural camphor, juonopoly, iB 
reducing its prices to survive compe* 
tit] on from synthetics 

business. Then the price would go up as 
the supply went down. Sielcken and his 
friends in Brazil had a better plan. 

"We will take coffee out of the mar* 
ket/' they said. "So we will make the 
consumer pay," 

In their essence, the so-called val- 
orization plans are all alike. The federal 
government of Brazil, in combination 
with one or R^veral of the coffee-pro- 
ducing states, holds coffee off the market 
either by purchase or transportation; 

The Brookings Institute notes that 
three valorization plans have collapsed, 
although it is true that each has sent 
up the price of coffee. Dr. Julius Klein, 
of the Department of Commerce, re- 
marks that instead of the price of coffee 
having been stabilized by the valorizing, 
as was the promise, the price graph 
looks like a fever chart. It is a suci^- 
sion of Matterhom Peaks and Death 
Valleys. 

For the current valorizing the Coffee 
Defense Institute of Sfo Paulo bor- 
rowed 97 million dollars in Europe after 
the drop of last October. Ninety-seven 
million dollars. With that sum the plan 
was to withdraw 16,500,000 bags from 
the market over a period of ten years. A 



bag of coifee weighs 132 pounds. One 
hundred and thirty^two times sixteen 
and a half millions seems to equal 2.178, 
000.000 pounds. 

It might look on the surface as 
though tlie subtraction of that amount 
Irom the world's breakfast table might 
increase the price of the cup, for the 
annual consumption of the world is, 
say, 23 million bags. 

Didn't help farm prices 

BUT one fact is to be remembered. 
Other planters have been getting some 
of this valorizing gravy. Even in Brazil, 
trees have been set out against the 
wishes of the government. There is no 
duubt that the valorizers have marked 
up coffee prices on the world market. 
There is some doubt whether the coffee 
farmers got mucli of the increase. It 
costs about six cents a pound to raise 
coffee on the plantation and that is 
about what the farmers have been get- 
ting, one year with another. 

Coffee put down on the dock at New 
York costs about 22 cents. But the dif- 
ference betwe^ six cents and 22 cents 
is accounted for by taxes — and nrore 
taxes— and bankers* commissions and 
interest charges and transportation and 
brokerages. Except tliat unvalorized 
coffee planters escaped a good part of 
that I6-cent spread between six cents 
and 22 cents. They had no Brazilian 
taxes to pay and no bankers' charges to 
meet. 

Planters began to raise coffee in Co- 
lombia and Venezuela and Central 
America and the Dutch East Indies and 
Kenya and even in the Philippines. 
Herman Sielcken would weep if he 
could see today tlie manner in which a 
fine natural monoix)ly ha^ been spoiled. 
For Brazil had the edge on all the rest 
of the world in her [possession of a cli- 
mate and soil and altitude that were 
all exactly right and labor that was 
pleasantly cheap. No other country 
could have competed with Brazil in the 
early days of the valorizing. No other 
country would have tried. 

The only way in which the eye of the 
Brazilian coffee planter could have been 
blacked was the way that Sielcken 
found. If it was Sielckm. 

For overproduction has raised hob 
with the coffee-planting busing. The 
Brazilian supply alone— according to 
statistics gathered by the National City 
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Bank of New York— is for the third 
successive year in excess of the total 
world consumption. Even with a small 
crop n^t year the total Brazilian sup- 
ply will probably be for the fourth con- 
secutive year in excess of the total world 
consumption, and the production from 
other countries is increasing constantly. 
But that isn't all of it. 

A help to the speculators 

ENTER the American housewife. Other 
housewives also enter, no doubt, bearing 
grievances, but we are chiefly interested 
in our own. The coffee-valonzation 
plan worked esjiecially well in 1925, It 
is true that it seems to have worked 
chiefly to the advantage of the specula- 
tors and not at all to the aid of the 
GO^ee farmer. Dr. Julius Klein observes 
upon a phenomenon noted in other 
commodity markets and never noted 
pleasantly by the farmer: 

"After every one of the government 
purchases/* notes I>r. Kldn» ''there is 
a steadily mounting curve of price; sale 
by the government, an immediate drop; 
the government comes in, up goes the 
price ag^in^'* 

The bankers and brokers and agents 
and tax collectors and speculators did 
especially well with coffee prices in 
1925, It began to cost too much for 
many a household budget: 

"T'll make it weaker," said the wife. 
*'John will never know." 

Whether John knew or not, that is 
what happened. One pound of coffee 
will make 40 cups for the better hotels. 
Thirty cups for the hoity-toity restau- 
rants. The housewife can put in a little 
more water and reboil a bit and get 
100 cups to the pound. In 1925 many 
a housewife did. American bankers re- 
fused to lend money on coffee, for its 
American consumption alone had fallen 
off 150 million pounds in the year. 
Hoover had noted the unwisdom of 
making loans to support the price of a 
commodity at a level unjust to the 
buyer. 

Coffee prices wouIdn*t stay up 

COFFEE had been selling at 40 to 60 
i:ents. Even more at times and seasons. 
The slide began in January, 1925. As 
this is written coffee is selling in New 
York for 13H cents. It has been stated 
that it costs 22 cmls laid down on the 
New York dock. Something has gone 
wrong, somewh^. American bankers 
would not touch any part of the lat^ 
9?-million-doiIar loan for the valoriz- 
ing plan. 

Now the sugar planters are toying 
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with the same idea that Sielcken found 
in his coffee cup and that the British 
rubber planters discovered in Singapore. 
Not long ago sugar prices were at an 
all-time low. Other factors bdng consid- 
ered, the price of sugar was at an in- 
credibly low level. Not half the cost of 
production was being recovered by the 
Cuban planters. The reason, of course, 
is the reason the world is familiar with 
in every commodity history. Too much 
sugar is being produced. 

"Let us reason together " the Cuban 
planters have said to the planters in 
Java. 

In other years the Javanese planters 
turned deaf ears to this same sugges- 
tion. They were making money even at 
the low prices. They should, as the say- 
ing goes, worry about what happened 
in Cuba. But this yearns price has 
dropped so low that the Javanese 
planters are reported as willing to co- 
operate. 

*'Ut us cut short the sugar-planting 
area," they suggest. The same thought 
that gummed up the rubber situation. 
^^We wiU call a world congress " 

No monopoly in sugar 

NOTHING short of a world congress 
would get anywhere m the sugar busi- 
ness. Sugar is being produced in almost 
every country in the world. Where tlie 
cane will not grow the beet wiU. The 
reaction of Senator Smoot'a Utah con- 
stituents to the suggestion that they 
plant fewer beets to save the situation 
for the British investors who made them 
pay an extra price for their automobile 
tires not so long ago may be famUy 
imagined. But this isn't aU of Or 
even the worst of it. 

The sugar men could not keep their 
ftngcrs out of the economic steel trap. 
They tampered with the law of supply 
and demand. Or the statesmen back of 
them did. It is all the same in the end. 
And that law is the only totally immu- 
table law in the whole world, perhaps. 
The reason why sugar prices are so low 
now and will of course, continue to be 
low until consumption has caught up, 
seems very simple. 

Various European countries subsi- 
dized the beet'SUgar growers. 

With cane sugar selling at half the 
cost of production the area planted in 
sugar beets has increased ten per cent in 
various European countries during the 
year. The beet sugarist believes that die 
subsidy will insure him a profit. At least, 
he thinks, it will reduce his losses. There 
seems to be no doubt that the subsidy 
given by certain European countries to 
their beet-sugar growers has at least 
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made cane-sugar competition impos- 
sible. Having had their plates dirtied by 
government interference of one sort, the 
sugar planters want to go a bit farther. 

They want to call all the nations of 
the world into a congress and pass a 
law- 
Potash in France and Germany 

THE one really satisfactory govern- 
mental monopoly is in potash. Now 
there is a monopoly that is a monopoly. 
It cannot be beaten. There is no substi- 
tute for potash and it is a necessary 
substance to many of the farms of the 
world and the French and German beds 
are the largest and thickest and most 
economically worked and produce the 
best rock. The machine is unbeatable. 
To all intents and purposes they have 
all the potash in the world. 

It is true that there are potash beds 
in our West which serve that section, 
and if the French and German prices 
were raised too high there are other 
small beds which would help us to 
bear the imposition. 

But, broadly speaking, they have us 
by the short hair. The French and 
Germans seem disposed to content 
themselves with all they can get from 
the potash users of the world. They do 
not want to put the price so high that 
the world will determine to get along 
without potash. A heavenly situation 
for the French and Germans, 

But die potash comer is the only 
monopoly that really works on a big 
scale. Chile had all the nitrates m the 
world for a time. She let the price ge^t 
a bit too high. Nowadays nitrates may 
be manufactured lo order in sulFicient 
quantity to serve the world s needs and 
at a price that Chile is not able to touch. 
Chile has recast her methods and is 
preparing to a)mpete for the business 
she needs. 

Synthetic products compete 

THE Japanese-Taiwan monopoly had 
absolute control of the sources of na- 
tural camphor. But the history of the 
last few years shows the monopoly cut- 
ting prices right along, to meet the fig- 
ures offered by the producers of the syn- 
thetic article. Seven years ago the 
imports of German synthetic camphor 
amounted to only one- fourteenth of the 
crude and refined gum brought into the 
United States, Today it is more than 
two-thirds. 

There is a bright side to the story of 
the attempt, by governmental action or 
by monopolies backed by governments, 
to control the price of the raw materials 
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MAM 5 AID 
TO THE GERMS 
THAT DESTROY 



IN an era when preventive medicine has made, 
and continues to make gigantic strides, it seems 
inconsistent that business and industry, sup* 
posedly so efficienfi continue to create one of the 
most effective aids to germs. 

We refer to smoke, the great broadcaster of dirt, 
absorber of the ultra-violet rays from the sun 
which are nature's most effective germicide. 

Domestic chimneys account for almost half of the 
smoke polluting city air. That smoke can be 
banished quickly, easily and economically by 
using hard coal such as Famous Heading Anthra- 
cite, nature's finest fueL 

Many larger heating units can profitably use 
Reading hard coal. Others may eliminate smoke, 
and achieve economies, by installing equipment to 
burn other fuels more efficiently. In the hard coal 
area, a Reading combustion engineer is available 
to you for study of your needs. 

His services are without charge and he is not 
permitted to recommend the use of Reading hard 
coal unless its use will prove^ its greater value. 
Write for bis services. 



THE FHILADCLPHIA AND ACADING 
COAI, AND IRON COMPANY 
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READING 



THAT 



HARD COAL 
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the world needs. When coffee prices be- 
gan to get too high thousands of people 
began to drink tea. 

Beet sugar might not be on the market 
today if cane sugar had not become 
almost an extravagance. 

Haiti might never have discovered 
she could raise sisal at a profit if the 
Mexican monopoly in hennequen had 
not stirred the farmers. 

Gerniany might not be making cam- 
phor and our great plants would not 



be turning out nitrates if those who con- 
trolled the sources had not been just a 
lee-tle too vigorous. 

Monopolies can't last 

THE placid Dutchmen of the East In- 
dies might not be moving toward more 
and cheaper rubber if the normal pro- 
cesses of production and price had not 
been interfered with. 
The experience of those who would 



monopolize — and who did most success- 
fully monopolize for a time — seems to 
show thai mere is no legislative short 
cut to a sound prosperity. 

There are no panaceas for commer- 
cial ills. An overstuffed world must suf- 
fer its pangs until digestion cures them. 
When too much coffee or rubber or 
sugar is being produced the price must 
come down. It may be jacked up and 
propped up for a time, but it will al- 
ways fall It always has. 



The Futility of Government Price-Fixing 



By MARY G. LACY 

Librarian^ Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
fLLUSTRATIONS BY HANS FOY 




ill the precedini miidi Hitbert Cony of the good things of life We are told Chou (about 1122 B.C.) the superin- 

tells of some of the recent faUures of by a Chinese scholar. Dr. Huan-Chang tendent of gram looked around the fields 

attempts to fix prices by law, mtd ex- Chen, in his book/ 'The Economic Pnn- and detenmmed the amount of grain 

plains the reasons why they failed. Miss ciples of Confucius and His School/' to be collected or issued in accordance 

Lacy goes back into history, back to that "according to the official system of with the condition of the crop; ful- 
ancietit China and Greece. She finds 
thai price-fixing by law has had a con- 
sistent record. It km always fmled. 

MAN today has a richer her- 
itage than he had yester- 
day. Tomorrow^ he will 
have a richer one than he 
■ has today. As day suc- 
ceeds day. week succeeds week and year 
follows year, we build up a constantly 
growing fund of knowledge, an ever 
broader and richer experience. 

Thus we have already a vast fund 
of experience to draw upon, a fund 
which is ready to our hand, which marks 
the safe and proper course for our ac- 
tivities as clearly as the beacons mark 
the night mail routes. Especially is this 
true in economic and social fields, for 
there we are trying the same experiments 
that have been tried for some 3,CX)0 
years past— and with results that are 
startlingly similar. 

Take price-fixing as applied to agri- 
cultural commodities, for instance. From 
the earliest tim^ men have recognized 
that the question of price is of primary' 
importance to the whole of society. 
Producers want a price for what they 
grow that not only will pay the cost of 
production but will provide a margin 
for the necessities and pleasures of life. 
Consumers want prices kept low enough 
to enable them also to provide for them- 
selves not only the necessities but some 




The superintendent of grain looked around the fields and 
determined the amount of grain to be collected or issued 
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Mutuality and Americanism 




THE mutual plan of insurance is as typically , as 
fundamentally American a»i Franklin, J effersKm 
and Marshall who were its founders. 

So broad and sound was the original plan laid 
down by these men in 1752 that it has needed no 
essential change to adjust to the complex demands 
of the great modern business .structure. 

Today, after one hundred and seventy-eight years, 
policyholders are still the owners of mutual corpora* 
lions. There arc no stockholders. The rewards of 
successful operation therefore go to the pnlicyhoid- 
ers in the form of dividend savings. 

The leading industrial corporations of the coun- 
try have for many years sought mtitual coverage for 



S/in/a Chni Mlsihn in 1849; 
fiftWikd in 1777, twittty-fipf 
y a f's after the fu unding ^tf 



their casualty risks — %vorkmen*s compensation and 
general liability. 

Tncrcasirtg hundreds of thousands of car owners 
arc finding mutual casualty insurance the safe, sound 
ajid sure way to reduce one important item of car 
uverhead* 

Any business man^ any car owner will find inter- 
est and value in a brief bm^klet outlining the ments 
of mutual casualty insurance. Write for your copy 
today. There is, of course, no obligation of any kind 
involved. Address Mutual Casualty Insurance, 
Room 220 r, 180 N. Michigan Ave,, Chicago, III. 



MUTUAL FROTECTION 1% AVAlLASLIi: 
FOU THEtE CAaUALTlf RIS KS J 




MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 

TktM Oid Lint Ltffat Rfigrvt Compmm jfr* Mtmhtrt 

NATIOflAL AllOClATION OF MuTVAI. CaIUaLTT CoMPA»fltl 4nd AhlKftlCAH MlffVAt AlLIAMCI 

AlHtd MuttJAli LlibUiir Iniurtncr Cv,, Htm Ttrt Citff AmBrLetn Matiiil LUlillU^ toinrtAce €&.^ Btitm^ M^H.f tulUlen Uetuil Camlif Co., MMdittm^ WH.t Casirt^l Mumtl 
^'uiulty Co., Jr^nfdi Cir.r^ SiupiMjTFn MuiukI Citutlty Ca., S^tt \f»tmti,U*f Emplt^frJ^i Mum»J LlibLlitf lanirincc Co., M n./ jklatnftl ipd«iBDN)r Iniuriaet 

Co., SttfjUt r.i prdertl Matuil Liibiiit^ Iinaiioct Co.^ *ijfiii, M**f./ Hmid^emu MutvM Ciiutlty Co,, Utvtwi Piim, tt^it,s laicfboro Muftiil Ibdcmftity Iniunncc Co., JVr^. 
^itfi JsmeitDvn Mutuil Iniuniictf C^.^Jamnfan^ T.f Libtny Muiuil iDHUnocr Cd., li,iffii, Af*ti,j tumbernicai MutuiJ Ciiualtf Co.^ Chktft^ iJL/ (AhwHcvd) LuBibermebJ 
MmtuU Cuti«ltr Co. Dfiaiikolt^ h'fw r^rk Cltft McfcbAnti Muiutl Cuuiii^ Co.^ Suf^h^ H. T-i MielLlt«B MututJ LUoi^lif Co., Dttrtit^ Mkk.f Uutyal Ciisuliy iDMLnAce 
Htw Ttfi Cttff Ttimi inpUijrtn liuiifioc« ANi>eUil0ii, DaIUj^ Ttitmt U. t. Mutuil LiiliJiitr tuunacf Co., M^st.t Vika Mitlntl lunruct C«>, C^rM, r. 



Wkwn wtiHng N*Tti>J**t AiM>aAfi(iii m UtiryAL CAity*i,Tt Cowpakiks ^Uas9 munttam N^twn't BrtMimtt 
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Our own history affords many instances of the failure of 
fixed prices to remedy evils they were designed to cure 



filling the defidt of their demand and 
adjusting their supply* , • /' 

"^^en Li K o Isecame the minister of 
Wei he said that if the price of grain 
were too high, it would hurt the con- 
sumers and that if it were too low it 
would hurt the farmers. If the tx>nsum- 
ers were hurt the people would em- 
igrate, and if the farmers were hurt, 
the state would be poor. The bad results 
of a high price and a low price are the 
same. Therefore a good statesman would 
keep the people from injury and give 
more encouragement to Hic farmers/* 
After describing the bad condition of 
the farmers he gives a law for equalizing 
the price of grain. The essence of it is 
that the government should control **the 
excess of supply in a good year to meet 
the demand in a bad year^' and by so 
doing stabilize the price and make the 
people rich and the state strong. Dr. 
Chen oteerves that the reason Uiis prac- 
tice was not indefmitely continued was 
no fault of the law itseW, but of its 
administration, for "it is not easy for 
officials to undertake commercial^ func- 
tions along with political duties/' 

Xemphon tells us that in Athens a 
knowledge of the grain business was 
considered one of the qualities of a 
statesman. This was probably because 
Attica needed a considerable importa- 



tion of grain. It was brought to market 
in the Piraeus from Pontus, Thrace, 
Syria, Egypt, Lybia and Sicily. The 
agormomi (market masters) superin- 
tended the sale of all other commodities 
but the state itself appointed a partic- 
ular body of officers called the siio- 
phyiQces (grain inspectors) to oversee 
the grain business and to prevent the 
charging of prices higher than the state 
allowed. 

Comers in the gram market 

THEY did not succeed, however, in 
preventing it, and the grain dealers were 
bitterly hated. About 387 B, C, LyBias 
delivered an oration against the grain 
dealers which Uirows a light on the spec- 
ulative practices of the grain dealers in 
Athens and the unsu(xessful attempts 
of tlie harassed government to control 
them. From it we glean that, in spite of 
the rigorous laws, neither "corners'' nor 
"combinations in restraint of trade" 
were uncommon at this time, nearly four 
centuries before the birth of Christ 

When Rome, at the close of the third 
century of the Christian era, faced a 
menacing condition of high prices. Dio- 
cletian, with characteristic vigor, issued 
his famous Edict in 301 A. D. In this 
he specified the maximum prices at 
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which nearly 800 different items a)uld 
be sold, including food, dothing and 
practically all articles his subjects would 
need to buy. 

He even fixed wages. Teachers, ad- 
vocates, bricklayers, tailors, weavers, 
physicians, all were included. The law 
failed completely and had to be re- 
pealed. It was impotent to correct the 
abuses against which it was designed. 

Lactantius, in 314 A. D., wrote of 
Diocletian and his Edict as follows: 

"After the many oppressions which 
he put in practice had brought a general 
dearth ufjon the Empire, then he set 
himself to reguiate the prices of all 
vendible things. There was also much 
blood shed upon very slight and trifling 
accounts; and the people brought provi- 
sions no more to markets, since they 
could not get a reasonable price for 
them; and this increased the dearth so 
much that at last after many had died 
by it, the law itself was laid aside." 



Low prices, no food 

SIXTY years later, the Emperor Julian 
made a similar attempt but with no 
greater success, as the prioe^ixing kept 
food from the market making necessary 
the abrogation of the laws by which the 
prices were fixed. 

In Great Britain the **Assi2e of 
Bread," by which the justices of the 
peace periodically regulated the price 
of bread and beer, is so ancient that 
Thorold Rogers speaks of it as "un- 
dated/' Indeed it is supposed to have 
originated in Anglo-Saxon times- Def- 
inite price-fixing by the British Govern- 
ment in 1199 and again in 1330 proved 
utterly futile and the laws were allowed 
to fall into disuse. They were not re- 
pealed, however, until 1815 in a docu- 
ment which showed how they had work- 
ed out and that their repeal was in the 
interest of the public welfare. 

Probably the best known efforts of 
Great Britain in the line of price-fixing 
are those popularly known as the Com 
Laws. The record of their operation 
shows conclusively the impotence of 
legislation to maintain the price of a 
commodity at a high point when the 
natural economic forces are opposed to 
it, 

John Fiske ascribes the downfall of 
the City of Antwerp in 1585 to bunglints 
price^fixing legislation. It was found 
that speculators were accumulating and 
hoarding provisions in anticipation of 
a season of high prices. 

To prevent this the government fixed 
a low maximum price for all food and 
prescribed severe penalties for all who 
sliould attempt to take more than the 
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F your volume of sales is holding steady or is increas- 
ing» your business can weather some rough seas* 

But if sales are slipping, the danger signal is flying! 

The '^on the surface" sales might have been picked, 
but there are others if you will dig for them. Organ' 
ized methods and analysis of markets coupled with 
intelligent selection of prospective customers will 
enable you to dig for sales. 

Addressograph methods of holding old cwstotners and win- 
ning new customers will he valuabh worl^ng tools for you, 
as they are for thousands of other progressive concerns. 

Addressographs not only increase the effectiveness of 
ordinary direct mail advertising but provide opportune 
ities and advantages for increasing results through care' 
fully planned intensive selling methods. You will be plac' 
ing your sellmg efforts in the spots you \now are most 
fertile. You will be digging where the dicing s good! 

The Addressograph representative in your locality 
at your service, prepared to place before you 
ideas and methods for mcreasing sales and reducing 
costs m your business, CaU him in for his ideas. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 

Grnctd f>|i?f<3 901 Vaw By«ii StwJBT. Chicaoo, S. A, 
GifuKliait Ccnctil 0§€ett Addreuograph Co., Ltd.» }0 From St.^ W,, T^muo, Ontvio* 
Ev'Wpca-n GtJifTal Oft^a'. Ad4w€t§Qi^*ph Ltd., L^sridim^ En^Ltnd. 
Dtviiiom ot AddrfitOfTdph Intcmcnanal CotpordtKm. 

Sa^M dntf Acrvitt a^cncitt in the pria^pid difti aj the wi^rld 

Small Addressographs op' 
crate at speeds from 500 to 
If 800 jmprefdons an hour. 
Print thru ti ribbon. Price* 
from $20 to $264,75, 
f , o. Chicago. 



Ekctrtc and automatic 
Addressographs^ print 
thru a ribbon ^ speeds 
from 2,000 to 12,000 
im pre^sions an hour. 
Elcaric machine* $295 
to $785 ^ automatic 
machines $595 to 
$12,750, f.o.b.Chicago, 




Class 5200 Dupiigraph 
produce* 500 personal* 
ized lelier$ an hour with 
name and address^ saluta' 
tiou, body of letter and 
date. Prices $275 to 
$350 Other duplicating 
machines $57,50 to 
12,025, f- o. h. Chicago. 



-5ddre5so<7PapK 
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In Athens, the state appointed inspectors 
to have oversight over the grain business 



law permitted. This produced two re- 
suits: the merchants ceased to bring 
food to the city beoase the low prices 
provided no incentive to risk having 
their ships sunk by the batteries of the 
Duke of Parma and, because of the low 
prices, there was no incentive to re* 
trenchment by the citizens. Everybody 
feasted until the food gave out and 
famine came to the assistance of the 
besiegers. 

India's famines in 1770 and 1866 
show the injurious effect of fixing prices 
in a time of food f;carcity. The story h 
well told by William W. Hunter in his 
"Annals of Rural Bengal." The nee 
crop of December, 1770, failed in 
Bengal. The spring and autumn harvests 
had, however, provided some nee which 
should have been spread over a period 
of nine months. Private enterprise, if 
left to itself, would have stored up the 
supply with a view to realizing a larger 
profit at a later period in the scarcity. 

"Prices would in consequence have 



immediately risen compel- 
ling the population to reduce 
consumption from the very 
beginning of the dearth. The 
general stock would thus 
have been husbanded and 
the pressure equally spread 
over the whole nine months 
instead of being concen- 
trated upon the last six. In* 
stead of this the government 
in 1770 prohibited, under 
penalties, all speculation in 
rice. 

High prices help 

A GOVERNMENT which, 
in a season of high prices, 
does anything to check spec- 
ulation acts about as sagely 
as the skipper of a wrecked 
ve^l who siiould refuse to 
put his crew iii>ori half ra- 
tions. Very different was the 
procedure of the government 
at the time of the famine of 
1866. Far from trying to 
check speculation, as in 
1770. the government did 
all in its power to stimulate 
it. . . . Resiieclable men in 
vast numbers went into the 
trade: for the government, 
by publishing weekly returns 
of the rates in every district, 
rendered the traffic both easy 
and safe. Every one knew 
where to buy grain cheapest 
and where to sell it deare^st 
and food was accordingly 
bought from the districts 
which could bei^t simre it and carried to 
those which most urgently needed it," 
The colonial history of the United 
States affords many instances of the 
failure of fixed pnct^ to remedy the evils 
they were designed to cure. 

Weeden, Pelatiah. Webster and other 
writers record these and show that such 
legislation defeats its own end in several 
ways, the most important of which is 
the withholding of commodities from the 
market. 

In France price- fixing was tried again 
and again, but failed because supplies 
were withheld. It was one of the charac- 
teristic features of the Reign of Terror. 

During and immediately after the 
Revolutionary War in the United States 
there were various price-limitation con- 
ventions—Providence, December 25. 
1776- January 3. 1777; Springfield, July 
1777; New Haven. January 1778; Hart- 
ford, October 1779; and Philadelphia. 
January 1780. 

The military authorities of the Con- 



federacy also set maximum prices on 
many articles, including cotton, witl^ 
slight results. 

The price fi}^ing activities of the 
United States and other governments 
during the Great War are tot> recent 
history to need mention but all such 
war practices were discontinued as soon 
as peace came, which fact needs no 
comment. 

There are many other instances of 
governmental price^fixing. At least 60 
foreign countries have resorted to it in 
one form or another, but careful scru* 
tiny fails to reveal a single outstanding 
success. These various attempts to limit 
prices directly seem to show that at- 
tempts to ease the burdens of the people 
in a time of high prices by artificially 
setting a limit to them do not relieve 
the iseopie but only exchange one set of 
ills for another. 



A New Mobility 
in Power 

IN THE floating power plant students 
of public utility economics have a 
new development to whet their in- 
terest. Equipped with two lO.OOO^on 
turbo generators, this converted cargo 
ship is to be used by the New England 
Public Service Company, which supplies 
power to many communities in Maine 
and New Hampshire, particularly along 
the seaboard. 

Although the investment in the ship 
will amount to more than $1,000,000, 
it is anticipated that it will be available 
for nearly twice as many hours of service 
in the course of a year as would any 
equivalent stationary power house, Ac- 
cording to information provided by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. of Cambridge, 
Mass.. a large saving in the cost of 
power transmission is to be exfiected 
because the plant can be located at any 
convenient harbor along the a>ast near- 
est to the main load. Not only the cost of 
transmission lines, but the losses of 
ixjwer which frequently mn as high as 
20 per cent on long lines will be avoided. 

The flexibility in the operation of this 
floating power station seems obvious 
enough to invite the vision of a fleet of 
similar ships for service on the coasts, 
lakes, and navigable rivers. If the force 
of example were needed to advocate 
practicability it is already at hand in the 
use of the U. S. S. Lexington to boost the 
power supply of the city of Tacoma. 
Perhaps it was only natural that a 
drought-ridden hydroelectric plant 
should find a helpful affinity in a water- 
borne power house. 
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Half a century since John Davey originated the science of Tree Surgery 



I 



FuTY YEARS ago Jolui Davey lR*gmi 
exjM'ritiieiitiiig with liis new theory 
that trrcs aniUl besiivtMl by curative 
prnecssps. Were thay not living 
Miinj?s? Were they not *;i!bject to 
distnise, injnrj' an<] (jlher ills? And 
yet to most men 1 1 ley were just trees, 
destined to die whenever cireuni- 
^tuiiees took them. 

('on lit U" ss mill lo n s of [)eopl e 
luid seen trees die — if they 
HHw trt^es at all — without ever 
II thought tfiat tfiey eoiil<l be 
m viH L J o h n I )a vvy hh w s iek 
and i n j u red t rees w i t h nnde 
5ilandinj» and synl]>ilthJ^ He 
w>neeive<l the UU^n that a sys- 
tem of metliods and t reatment 
eoiild be deviised that wuukl 




JOHN I)A\T.Y 

Fdiher tff Trrf .Sifrp^ff 
Ilfig, U, Pill. Olfii!* 



save innumeral)Ie trees that were 
being lost unnecTs.sarily. 

What gave him tlie idea no one 
knows, Jlolin Davey paJiHetl away 
suddenly nearly seven years ago with- 
out disclosing the sourt*e of his inspi- 
ration* He did a comparatively rare 
thing; lie gave the world anew idea- 
As with most new ideas, 
John Davey end ure(J the long 
and liitter struggle agaiufit 
ridicule aud cynici-sm and in- 
ert ia and estalilislied habits of 
tliinking. Ho struggled for- 
ward with remarkable deter- 
miiiation atid witli sublime 
courage. He lived long enough 
to see his new seieuee a pro ven 
sucee^ both from a prac- 



3^ 



Uln u u^irinit to Jut. IJau V I mt t llxi Lt.! To, 



Inc. fi.. 



tical and a connnerrial standpoint. 

I -i ke most gen i u.ses Jol i ii Da vcy d id 
not care much for money. He had a 
profound love of nature and was not 
only thoroughly trained in horticul- 
ture, but waii an eager st udent of the 
relatetl s<'i<*tHX*s. lie not only gave 
to the w<jrlil a new idea, but he gave 
a fine phih>sophy also. To him the 
whole clevelopinent lieciime a great 
ideal of usefulness and constructive 
service. His spirit impressed itself in- 
delibly and is a living force in the or- 
ga n iza I ion t ha t h e r< lu r idt'i 1 a nt I i 1 1 sj >i rtn 1 , 

The Davey Thee Expeht Co., Inc. 
381 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 

BruiKb afTirvcin iillimpiirlMirl i-ii(t^brt«rt>n B^Mititii mtui 
kumui Cil^, betwrrfb Canojlit atni Htf {jnli 
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When fire tells silence school bells 



Briglit-eyed, interf sted litllc people 
mdg^ng tbeir way thru the three R's. 
Lovable littte bunclleii of exeilabilily 
and U0eertamt>\ Suddenly a dash of 
flame flares aeross the quiet sehool- 
room. The frightened children are 
diffieull to manage, almost irapoj** 
§ible to control. . - . . Then, quick 
work with the proper extinguiaher 
changes what might have been a 
di^^^ter — gha^illyin iia possibiUties 
— into an ineidenL 

« « 4^ # 
Agoinsit such ai^gaults, LaFranee and 
Foamite Service, svmboUzed by iKe 



Oufsader, U guarding llioufiatids of 
fH^hools and otlir r pidilie buildingff, 
and giving peace of mind to parents 
tax payc-rs* and offieialH who know 
the value of the lives these buildings 
shelter. 

This service is also safeguanling the 
business and profits of tens <if tlu»u* 
£tands of industrial plants from in- 
terrwplion of fire- It is based on facts 
not guesswork- It startiit with a de- 
taileil #*urv^ey of the fire hazards of 
your property by our trained fire 
protection engineers- Ba!*ed on this 
survey, we submit c-iiiitplete, unlii- 



ased, written recomniendatiouH for 
protection. Unbiased— for this com* 
pany makes every recognized tj^ic 
of fir*scxtinguii*hing equipment- 
from one-quart hand extinguishers 
to motor driven fire apparatus. 
Send for a represenlallve* Tio obli* 
gallon^ of eour»e, 

A M E a 1 c: A N - L A F ft A )v r tr 

^^rKAHCi; mnd POAftllTl^: 

COKPORATION, KIJMIHA, 7S. >. 

Offic^M in all prinri^ai eitieM 



"Carrrrt Prar«<«^ 

and jfirttititfiMt 
W ri ft* fur a fMpy. 



LAFRANCE^FOAMITE PROTECTION 

M C f N F E R / N C S £ H V / C £ 

AGAINST FIRE 

Whrm i?Tf*m/f M Am R»ic%s-L\ FnAXo: avd Foamiti: ranTOiiATin?; j>f(*(j.i,* mt^xflmx XafhuU Hmxintu 




The Big Executive Always 
Is a Supersalesman 



By THOMAS L. MASSON 

Author of "Why I Am a Spirltudl Va^dbond'" and Othcf Books 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JACK IRWIN 



^^^■HE day of ballyhoo saJesman- 
■ ship has passed. The reason lies 
I in the bi^^ness of things. There 
I will doubtless always be sales- 
men who depend on ''pep and 
personality" to force their wares on re- 
luctant customers. But we are speedin^f 
into a new and higher level where deep 
principles of human conduct are being 
studied and more broadly understood. 
The idea was expressed to me the 
other day by a Wall Street man who, 
in commenting upon my statement that 
the big executive is always the sui>er* 
salesman, remarked: 

*'I have created a large business by 
refusing to sell my customers securities 



when they were most eager to buy. 
I f that needs explanation it amounts 
to this. On a progre^jve, permanent 
basis. I cannot afford to encourage 
a customer to buy something which 
in my judgment mil not produce the 
best results. I must be one with htm. 

"My customers are the life of my 
business; to keep alive their faith in me 
they must always know that I will guard 
them against sudden whims. Only re- 
cently I refused to buy a certain line 
of bonds for a man who was so furious 
that he took away his account. Ijiter he 
came back and apologized." 

This idea of working for and guard- 
ing the customer has. of course, always 





In 50 words the young salesman cold this busy man his errand and, 
before he could frame a reply, the young man left the office 



Poetic genius always expresses 
itself in material symbols 

been a principle of ethics with the most 
substantial houses. But it is now coming 
to be universally recognized and prac* 
tised- Another incident ; 

Hesitating about what car to buy, I 
went into the salesroom of one of the 
leading makes. When asked if his sales 
were keeping up the sales manager said : 
"No, we are behind last year/* 
Me went on frankly to explain the facts. 
Another car had cut in on them. It was 
a good car but, in two instances, people 
who had bought the oilier car had 
turned them in and come back. He 
smiled and said that was a help anyway. 
No btiasting. Just matter of fact tmtk 

Selling is a high science 

NOW this tt^as being one with the cus- 
tomer Why? Because his faith in his 
car was based on substantial, permanent 
results. He knew that I knew this, be- 
cause the real selling pull on his car had 
begun way back in the factory. To put 
it succinctly, the old method was based 
on the Lina>In!an remark that you can 
fool some of the people all of the time 
and aJI the |:>eople some of the time. The 
new way is that, in the long run, you 
cannot afford to fool any of the people 
any of the time 

Selling is no longer a bluff; it is a 
science and art combined, raised to the 
highest level of service. Thus cars are 
twice as durable as they were, yet these 
longevity methods increase sales instead 
of diminishing them. 

What has this to do with my state- 
ment that the big executive must be the 
supersalesman? Not everything, but a 
great deal 

First, die representative always re- 



lai 
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fleets the management. The head must 
be one in spirit, not only with his actual, 
but with his prospective customers* So 
the representative, or under salesman, 
must be one with the head, and he must 
be one with his customers also. Team- 
work all around. 

While honesty (being demonstrated 
on a large scale as the best policy) is 
naturally at the bottom of supersales- 
manship, something more is required. 
Altogether too much has been made of 
the word '^personality." 

Before a man's personality becomes 
individualized in the public eye, or even 
with his customers, his achievement is 
what counts. He maJces good before 
they know who he is. Afterwards his 
personality is linked up with his achieve- 
ment and by a kind of illusion of the 
senses, it is assumed that personaHty 
did it. Henry Ford's car was, and prob- 
ably is better visualized than Henry. 

Most of the big (and personally 
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your theory. I am not a salesman, have 
had no selling experience, and while I 
do not in any way decry the value of 
the quality in business success, I am 
inclined to place a high estimate on or- 
ganisation or the ability to get men to 
work together." 

Note the modesty of this reply and 
you can sense quite well why Mr. Wood 
gets his results; he is one with his work- 
ing force. As everyone knows, he is at 
the head of one of the largest mail-order 
houses in the world, and, viewed from 
the narrow standpoint of merely selling 
^^oods, is quite right in his opinion. But 
I am writing now of that larger science 
of salesmanship which has only recently 
come into being. 

Knowing when not to sell 

PERHAPS an incident which happened 
to me will illustrate my thought. In the 
same week in which Mr. Wood's letter 




H^ve you any idea how mucli actual business is done on the 
golf cour&c? Abolish the links and we would have a panic 



miknown} executives in this country 
agree with me, so far as I have ques- 
ticKied them. But not all. R. R Wood, 
president of Sears Roebuck, writes: 

"I thank you for the compliment of 
classifying me among the big executives, 
but if there is any justification for the 
indusion I fear my experi^ce refutes 



was received, one of his local representa- 
tives called on me to bid on installing 
a certain piece of machinery. After 
looking over the ground he said : 

"We will gladly do this for you, but 
it is a little out of our line and I think 
you might easily do better elsewhere. 
We will take care of you if you wish it 



but, if not, I can assure you there is no 
obligation on your part/' 

Is this not the attitude of my friend 
in Wall Street? 

Perhaps it is just as well, at this stage, 
to find out what is not only a super- 
but an ordinary salesman. I don*t think 
anyone can doubt that Walter P. Chrys- 
ler, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr„ of General 
Motors, or the late Judge Elbert Gary 
represent the highest type of salesman- 
ship. 

Yet these men and many others 
who might easily be named, are prac- 
tically unknown to the general public, 
except as names. In the last 15 years I 
have bought some 15 cars from various 
manufacturers, yet I cannot remember 
the names of any of the salesmen who 
sold them to me, except the last one, and 
I could not now pick out any orie of 
them in a crowd. 

Indeed, it may be set down as a mod^ 
eraistic business maxim that a salesman 
is successful in proportion as he con- 
ceals his personality. The product must 
sell itself. 

Where then, you ask, does salesman- 
ship come in at all, why has the word 
so recently been put in the dictionaries 
and why. if it is a science and an art 
combined, is it such a distinctive thing 
in itself? 

I happen to know personally not only 
a number of the biggest executives in 
this country rMr. Wood's modesty is an 
indication of the unobtrusive quality in 
all of them .^ but also a number of suc- 
cessful salesmen. [ mean young men 
who do nothing but sell. One of them 
told the foliowing story. 

Getting to the prospect 

FIRST, he said, the most difficult prob- 
lem is to get to the prospective cus- 
tomer. Please note here that this also is 
the problem of the big business execu- 
tive. That IS where advertising comes in 
There was one man among my 
young frtend^s "prospects" who was no 
toriously difficult to approach For a 
year he had tried to see him without 
any luck, appomtment after appoint- 
ment being either cancelled or repudi- 
ated. What did my young friend do' He 
rested m tlie conviction that the moment 
was bound to come when the spdl would 
be broken (faith) and prepared for this 
moment. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly it came 
He stood before this busy man. and in 
less than 50 words told him his errand 
and before the man could frame a reply 
he said, "Good bye sir, thank you," and 
was out of the office. 

An hour later his phone rang and he 
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MEEDS 



YOUR Needs are met because the organ- 
izing hand has long been preparing for 
your needs. 

The variety of your neeils grows rapidly. 
Your appreciation of higher quality rises steadily. There* 
forcj the organizing hand must forever keep on preparing. 

You may want a sprinkler system of 50,000 heads 
quickly installed; or a dozen heavy lap joints able tu 
withstand X500 pounds of steam pressure; or you may 
ask merely for a single length of small pipe, cut and 

threaded to sketch. 

Wherever you are the Grinneil organisation must deliver 
promptly and please you completely. Therefore it must be 
nation-wide. 

To meet your every need four great foundries and a dozen 
plants and branches to fabricate and distnbutej have been 
built up and manned from years of practical experience. The 
more important of these arc shown above. 



GRIN NELL 

Branchts in ail Princ^i Ciii^ 



This organization with its facilities serves you in 
these seven major elements of industrial piping: — 

1 . Thermotier the cop^r unit hcdtcr. A becrcr ^4 chtapcr mean si of 
hcaciog tnany types ofjndustnat miA commcrciaJ btzlldings. 

2. Tbermoflex Radiator Trapi with the famoy* Hydros bcllowi, 
insuring perfect opcF*ition5 of ytjur steam raJutors. 

3. Pipe Fibrication. Pipe beads ^ wdded hciders and the Tn pie XXX 
line for "super pa%vcr work. 

4. Pipe Fitttfigs pcrfecrfy threaded, nccurately lEiAduQed Add rigidlr 

inspcctcd. 

5. Pipe Hangers kiiturtn^ easy sdjustabOity after the piping if up. 
6* Humidificatioti Equipment* G>mplctc systems employing the 

\\\\\i^\it automatic ccmtrol, Amco; furnished through American 
Moistening Ctimpany^ asiibsidwry. 

7. Auiomatic Sprinkler Sysienu the world'i largest iprtiikler tuaoii* 
facturer and con tractor. 




COMPANY 

Executive OiTices: Provideticet I< 



Wktn a-nfiup to GtMnnwu. CeMrAHif or iU hmck oJSm pltiUt mrnthm Natwm'^ Bn$ime$t 
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that keeps what is yours 

within 

AMANLF\CTLRIXG unit h com- 
plete wlien iti^ bmiiKiaries 
are itiarkeci and prot*^rt<'*l by an 
tniclinibablc! fence. Labor an*l 
material.^ are controlled and fire 
and theft hazards niiniiiijzed. 
Everyone and evcrytbiiig mu^t 
enter or leave the properly 
through predetermined and 
(£uardud openings. 

If the fence ia a Wick wire 
Spencer Cbaiit Link, the protec- 
tion ii perniatient, Fleavy* sec- 
tioned steel and wire hot dipped 
galvanized after fabrication do 
resist rust. The po^^ls firmly im- 
bedded in concrete piers stay 
where they are i4et. fhir prices 
are conj^istctit with the merit of 
our product, 

WicKwiRE Spencer Steel Co. 

43 "43 Eaat 42ud I reel, Kuw Xutk City 
Lae0l Unlet m4 Erettlma Oj^ce* 



ThU trlaifffnlitr ntmt $^at« rippfttt* m 
nit tfriiirmr Witkifilre Hprurft fetiM 




WICKWIRE SPENCEIt 

Ciiaipi fence 

iVli^n Ttrritintf pittuf mentwn Uatioa'i Bw/i'ifr/i 



was asked to €ome back- Then the man, 
who afterwards became one of his best 
customers and warm friends, said» 
**Yaung man, you are the first agent 
who ever got out before you got 
through/' 

This young man has undoubtedly 
what is called personality, that is^ he 
presents a good appearance. But this 
personality consists, as he teUs me, in a 
kind of bashfulness, in never obtruding 
himself. 

This is not a sermon on salesmanship, 
of which too many have already been 
written- It IS merely a sort of warning 
to scrap ail our conventional ideas on 
the subject, and to get an entirely new 
]>oint of view. 

Business on the golf links 

FOR instance, you know what an ab- 
sorbing game golf is. Well then, have 
you any idea how much actual business 
in this country is done on the golf links? 
It would appeal to you. Only last week 
a fmancial friend of mine told me of a 
hundred-million-dollar merger that had 
come about through a foursome. 

We can readily see how this should 
be so when we realize that noth- 
ing bringi^ out a man's qualities of com- 
radeship more than golf, and that the 
sort of confidence necessary as a founda- 
tion for buying and selling is always 
grown best in the soil of the casual, in 
one's off moments- Abolish the golf 
links and we would precipitate a panic. 

The fact that, as in Mr. Wood's case, 
the best salesmen never know it, is also 
indicated by the letter of Mr. F. A. 



Seiberling. of the Seiberling Rubber 
Works, who writes: 

*T agree with your contention that a 
big executive must be a salesman first, 
but am not prepared to give you words 
from my own experience not being 
sure that I am much of a salesman." 

Fancy that! To put it in a nutshell, 
the new art of safesmanship is the ap- 
plied principle of expansion. 

Real salesmanship is not only expan- 
sion. It must of necessity be impersonal. 
If I have ^metiiing to sell to you the 
time has gone by for me to think 1 can 
"put over^* my product by obtruding 
my own personality. The quality of 
what 1 have to sell is the measure of 
my ultimate success. Furtliermore, I am 
not selling to you alone, but to every- 
body. And in just this measure that 1 
am not anxious to make a sale will I suc- 
ceed. You may think that, according lo 
this idea, the supersalesman overlooks 
the individual On the contrary every 
individual is his supreme concern. No 
detail is unimportant. Nobody is going 
to kill off the individual. The best 
literature and art in the world, that 
of the Greeks, was produced by stand- 
ardization. It is a grievous mistake to 
suppose that because men conform out- 
wardly to uniformity they are losing 
their personalities. 

To understand the present day and 
generation with its rapidly shifting 
mass scenes, we must constantly read- 
just our minds to these new pictures. 

It is no tonger necessary for a super- 
salesman, like the house to house ped- 
dler of old, to sell his gwds personally, 
to go about with a cart and a bell! 




The representative reflects the head and the 
head must be one in spirit with his customer 
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This 1650-Ton Hydraulic Press for moking Sheet Rubber Packing and Rubber Mats is but 
one of the hundreds of heavy duty presses made by us for Americon industries, whose 
building has made us specialists in heovy press construction. Before you purchase any 
presses, heavy or light duty^ ask for our figures on your "job* 

Scott Foundry f Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pen no. 



When writ i tiff tLnAmti . 



pttASt mtniwn Kathn'i BiMhitu 
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Use Alcoa Aluminum Foil— it seals out 

moisture, light, and temperature changes 



Alcoa Aluminum Foil comes 
very near to being the * 'per- 
fect** protective wrapping 
for a hundred and one uses. 
When used in packaging, the 
thin^ tough, impermeable 
sheets of Alcoa Alximinum 
Foil seal in product flavor 
and goodness — provide real 
protection against the nor^ 
mal variations of moisture 
and against deleterious effect 
of sunlight and temperature 
change on some products. 

Always presenting a bright, 
crisp appearance, Alcoa Alu- 
minum Foil attracts the eye 
— helps make sales. 

A pound of Alcoa Alumi^ 
num Foil has a covering area 
vastly greater than that of 
other metal foils. Its light 



weight makes i t easy to han^ 
die and work. It can be 
printed in any color-desi^ 
you may desire • It can be had 
in natural, lacquered or cm-- 
bossed finish and in many 
varying thicknesses. 

Alcoa Aluminum Foil of the 
proper thickness reduces and 
keeps uniform oil tank and 
tank car temperatures. It is 
used also in cold storage 
houses on refrigerator cars, 
refrigerator trucks, cooling 
towers and boxes • 

We will gladly send you the 
f3LCtB on Alcoa Aluminum 
Foil for packaging, and any 
of its other many protective 
uses. Address ALUMINUM 
COMPANY of AMERICA; 44*5 
Oliver BuildrngsPITTSBURGH^FA- 



ALCOA ALUMINUM 



\\ ROLLED INTO FOiL 
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Traffic Delays Piled End-to-End 

ByRAyMOND S. TOMPKINS 



ELECTRIC railway equipment 
salesmen were running about 
like volunteer firemen around 
^ the coffee wagon at a midnight 
barn-burning when 1 was in a 
certain street railway president's office 
recently. His Board of Directors had 
just authorized four million dollars for 
new equi[^ment and service betterment. 
No such juicy plum had fallen from the 
street railway industry tree for many 
a moon, and the salesmen were dashing 
into town from far and wide. They had 
just so much time. 

Time and money are losi 

ONE of them arrived Hx> laie to get an 
order. I remember his sad story. 

*lsn*t anybody ever in a hurry to get 
anywhere in this town? Never saw such 
a place. Drove over, and thought I was 
half an hour to the good. On the out* 
skirts of your city I encountered three 
grade crossings, one after another, and 
on each crossing was a freight train do- 
ing an old-fashioned minuet. Most of 
niy extra half-hc»ir was shot right tiiere. 

"Coming into town I wasted nearly 
10 minutes honking and swearing before 
1 learned a truck was parked across the 
street car tracks unloading a couple of 
tons of coal Farther on a furniture van 
was holding up traffic. Finally, I turned 
off the car track streets and got onto a 
boulevard only to find after a couple of 
blocks that the cops had the street roped 
tifT while a Boy Scout's parade went by. 
I had to detour six blocks to get to a 
Crossing point behind the tail of the 
parade. It seems to me when an honest 
business man ohy^rving all the laws of 
alertness in pursuit of business, can be 
Kypped out of his chances by such fool- 
ishness as this, something is rottm.*' 

There was one important weakness in 
this man's story. That was where he beat 
his breast and declared he had "observed 
5ill the laws of alertness in pursuit of 
busings." 

He had done no such thing. Ten years 
^go this might have been alertness 
^ugh, but not today. No business man 

100 per cent on the job today if he 
takes only passing notice of the possible 
fost in time or money or both of delays 
in street traffic congestion. 

There are solemn scientific business 



truths to be gleaned from the study of 
a coal truck dumping coal into a cellar 
window while parked athwart a heavy 
traffic stream. 1 do not know what all cf 
these truths are» but among them is this 
one: 

That while these earnest coal men are 
industriously filling with coal the cellar 
of a ^worthy burgher, a lot of other 
burghers equally worthy are having to 
let a lot of minutes go ticking by. 

Now the installation of a ton of coal 
in a cellar is a noteworthy event, to be 
sure, but is it so noteworthy that any 
considerable number of other people 
should have to suspend all activity and 
stand with bowed heads during the cere- 
monies? Probably not. Yet this and kin- 
dred happenings are daily robbing the 
American business man of time enough 
to rebuild the world. 

Perhaps the simplest scientific ai>- 
proach to the problem is the approach of 
the expert "end-to-ender.'' We might 
thus assume, for example, that all the 
simple traffic delays in the country 
spreading over a year would, if laid end 
to md, reach from today until next 
Christmas. But this is too general and 
tells us nothing. 

A record of lost time 

r AM able to give here some end*to-end 
facts. True, they concern only one ele- 
ment of the trouble, but they are in* 
dubilable facts and show how vast must 
be the uncharted country lying beyond. 
I have obtained the records of delays to 
street cars only, in my own city of more 
than 800,000 people, for 1929, and have 
classified them and laid them end to end. 
The delays recorded are of not less than 
five minutes duration. The crew of each 
car must report every delay of five min- 
utes or more and give the cause of the 
delay. Their reports are entered on large 
sheets called **Dai!y Detention Sheets/' 
Believe it or not, they show why you 
waited for a street car. 

Picking out the coal truck or furniture 
van, or building supply truck delays on 
streets where cars run, and laying them 
end to end, we find that our home-town 
business man spent last year, 16,169 
minutes, or 269 J4 hours, or llj^ days 
sitting on street cars, waiting for truck 
drivers to unload their trucks, 



Picking out the grade-crossing dela3fs 
involving "John Smith, Car Rider/' as 
we might call him, we find him held up 
58,384 minutes more, or 973 hours, or 
40 days, while trainloads of hogs 
crawled past to Chicago or shifting en- 
gines waltaed back and forth. 

Collisions and parades 

DISABLED vehicles and automobile 
collisions held our hero up 25,517 more 
minutes, or 425 hours, or nearly 18 days. 
So far, 69 days have been knocked off 
his business year. But he is not through 
yet. He had to wait longer while parades 
went by, while fires were being fought, 
while automobiles tried to park in spaces 
soircely big enough to hold baby car- 
riages, while people alighted from their 
friends' cars and stopped in the street 
for a few final words; while snow- load- 
ing wagons were loaded. This miscel- 
laneous group of tie-ups totalled 154,942 
minutes, or 2,5S2 hours, or 107)^ days, 
which, added to the previously an- 
nounced 69 days give us a total of 176 
days lost to the street car riders of one 
American city because of commonplace 
traffic delays^ 

If the full national signjfi<^nce of this 
stupendous fact now begins to dawn on 
you, bear these matters in mind: that 
we have talked only about one city, and 
that conditions are virtually the same 
in every other city in the United Slates; 
that we have talked only about delays 
to street cars, while exactly the same de- 
lays are experienced by every motorist 
every day; that we have not considered 
the numbers of people on each delayed 
street or in this single city, and that 
each five minutes or more might prop- 
erly be multiplied by the number of peo- 
ple on each car delayed. 

Consider all these factors. Even with- 
out considering them we find we lost 176 
days out of 1929. Where do we stand? 
Beyond any question, the American 
Business Man has lost so much time in 
casual everyday traffic jams that, prop- 
erly set up and charged against him, it 
would completely cancel every day in 
the entire business history of the United 
States, and he should now be just about 
planning to take the children down to 
the beach to see Columbus discovering 
America! 
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Its Importance 

By GILMORE IDEN 

Dlredor of Public RcfattoriS/ 
American Inititule ot Steel Constructtoi^, Inc. 

DECORATIONS BY IRIS JOHNSON 



HIGH-PRESSURE 
salesmanship has 
been castigated by 
both consumer and 
producer. It is 
charged, on the one hand, with 
causing the high cost of com- 
modities and, on the other, 
with taking the profits from 
business. Confronted with the 
sober fact that commodities are doubled 
and even tripled in cost from the time 
they leave the factory until they are put 
in the hands of consumers, many well- 
intentioned investigators have been 
seeking a reform. 

It is probably due to this conception 
of the ''weaknesses" of selling that we 
are witnessing today a number of inno- 
vations in marketing. An effort is made 
to replace the sample case with the brief 
case. Bankers and leading institutions of 
learning are making economic researches 
purporting to show the high cost of 
selling. The basic desire seems to be to 
substitute what is modernly known as 
merchandising for the older system of 
selHng. Distribution is organized and 
planned in advance in the hope tliat the 
chances taken in the older system of 
selling may be eliminated. 

Buying motives have been subjected 
to the analysis of the psychologist, and 
a fretwork of logic has been brought 
into the picture to impel purchases by 
consumers. 

*'Our salesmen are instructed not to 
sdl" said the manager of an important 
department store. ''They are instructed 
in the goods they are to handle so that 
they can serv^e the purchaser and told 
how they are to make out their reports 
on each sale. From our study of these 
reports we plan our purchases and out- 





''O U R salesmen arc instructed not to sell/' 
says the manager of an important depart- 
ment store- Not long ago that would have 
sounded like madness. What would sales- 
men do if they did not sell? Modern busi- 
ness, however^ has found much for them to 

line the polid^ of the do/ as Mr. Iden explains in this article on 
store/' I LI— 

For the past year or merchandising 

so this particular store 
has been analyzing the 
"price" motif of con- 
sumers. Various articles have been approach, the argument and the appeal 
tagged for sale at varying prices for to action. Modem merchandise methods 
stipulated times and the sales results change much of this. The consumer is 
noted. Sometimes it was found tliat impelled to purchase long before he is 
afternoon dresses must be priced at $36 brought in contact with the salesman, 
if the maximum number of sales were It is but reasonable to expect, therefore, 
to result. A hat might not sell when that the art of word^f-mouth selling 
priced at S6 but be eagerly picked up should apparently fade from the picture 
when quoted at $11. entirely or its practice be altered. 

Today we study the consumers' de- 
Just learning proper prices measure the number of consumer 

dollars, and then deliberately try to 

"WE ARE just scratching tii^ surface formulate a plan which will impel con- 

of this problem of price," said this store sumers to come into the store and part 

executive. **Once we know the accept- with their money willingly. Advertising, 

able prices for commodities we can have we say glibly, is hastening this change! 

tliem manufactured to fit that price." but advertising is only a small part of 

The fact that such a method is being it. The merchandise plan and the co- 
used to arrive at a better manufacturing ordinating of all the agencies concerned 
cost shows to what ends the art of sell- in distributing the article from the fac- 
ing goods is directed. Old methods of tory to the consumer are carefully ar- 
selJing are disappearing and new meth- ranged and organized, 
ods are taking their place because the 
new are based upon more intelligent and 
more rational premises. 

Formerly a young man starting out 
to be a salesman was instructed in the 
fundamentals of the pre^pproach, the 



If it is a pair of shoes, a collar, a 
handkerchief, a scarf, a bottle of per- 
fume or a hair comb, doubtless adver- 
tising and a trade name will play an 
important part in the program. But it 
is merely a part, for even more impor- 
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♦ ♦ ♦ and my six best department heads 

suggested this!" 



"Right now we're taking action. Very shortly we're 
going to h^e a period of greatly increased business. 
The different departments will be crowded, and 
there will be the same old danger of lost profits and 
overlooked opportunities. 

**To guard against this I asked my department 
heads for suggestions of changes in routine or 
new efBciency methods. And I told them 
to base their suggestions on the condi* 
tions that existed during our peak pe- 
riod last year, In other words,! want- 
ed to know what new ideas might be 
inaugurated now, that wUl build prof- 
it for us in the busy period to come, 

**Here in this binder are the sugges- 
tions from all heads. And the six best 
recommend the application of Acme 
Visible Equipment to the records in their 
departments! To me that is very significant 




And what's more — investigation shows that some 
of the records will cost us as little as $10 a year. 
Think of that! An expense record turned into a real 
profit-builder at a cost of less than three cents a day 
* * « # 

Do you want to know how profits can be held on- 
to — every opportunity seized upon and de- 
veloped—not only during "peak" periods, 
but ''slack" periods as well? The re- 
port of an Acme Systems Engineer- 
made after he has carefully surveyed 
all your records — will show the way 
clearly* You should talk to one of 
these men at your earliest oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile — send the cou- 
pon for your free copy of our brand 
new book, now in its second edition, 
*'Profit Building Through Manage- 
ment Control/* 



Acme is the wrld's Largest exirlufit^ manufacturer af visible equipment. Offices in Principal Cttfei 

ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 

Profit builders of modern business 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! — 

ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 2 Samh Micfaigan Av*^ Clii«iCi ^'B-f 



Cfiy, 



. Firm Nam^ 



IV hen tt'rithg Acit« C*id SviTXii CoMrAKV pteuif menti&n Kitii9nU Bvsiutss 
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The I nsu ranee Agency 
that Insured Itself ! 
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You no longer have to re-make your business to fit He will teU jrou impuni4tlly what machineSf if any, 

»n accounting inacbine. You can now gel a machine will cut your office coits and give you better Gpire 

precisely Jated to your btiBiness! Remington Rand controL Remingtoa Rand Bu^iiness Service Inc.» 

<^ffer& you 72 typea. Phone for a Remington Rand man- Buffalo^ R Y. Sales officer in all principal cidea. 



Remington Rand 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES 



Hjiko (f^ce plfw mention Nati&m^s BHMM€»t 
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tant in many instances are the retail 
outlets through which the article is to 
reach the consumer. Maybe it will be a 
chain store, the independent dry goods 
merchant, the department store, the 
specialty shop, one or the other of the 
numerous sj^ific classifications of re* 
tail outlets and maybe more than one* 
Tlie merchandising analyst must decide 
and upon his decision will depend the 
success of the marketing plans. 

Scientific sales management 

A SALES manager is frequently assisted 
by a market research specialist, an ad- 
vertising specialist, a traffic director, and 
probably a psychologist. To be success- 
fully marketed^ a commodity musst go 
into the right territories, through the 
mo^ efficient hands and in the most 
direct way to the ultimate consumer. 

This system of planned marketing 
naturally discards many of the theories 
of the past and most all of the old im- 
pedimenta of personal seUing. 

1 sat in on a consultation 
which took up the prdblem of 
marketing a new grass seed. 
All the marketing counsellors 
had assembled their data and 
there were imposing charts, 
maps and mathematical data. 
These showed the company 
exactly what territory it could 
sell at a profit, what viDag^ 
and towns (by name) should 
not be solicited and in what 
cities personal solicitation could 
be used without loss of profit. 

Today that grass seed is be- 
ing marketed successfully. The 
interesting point is that the 
market plan was devised in 
advance- Solicitors were not 
sent out with sample cases and 
indefinite instructions. As a 
matter of fact only a few so- 
licitors were sent out and they 
were told sji^ecifically what 
towns to cover, what merchants 
to call on and exactly how 
much to sell those merchants. 

Traveling salesmen once took pride 
in selling "whoppers." That is, they 
would induce a merchant to increase his 
order to a carload where a case would 
have been adequate. They never con- 
sidered the merchant's needs but merely 
took pride in their ability to send large 
orders back to their firm. 

The day of the 'Vhopper'' sales is 
past and the chain store had much to 
do with its passing. The chain brought 
under one management a string of retail 
outlets and centralized the buying. This 
new form of organization readily dis- 
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covered that a retail store can serve its 
customers more economically and more 
satisfactorily if it is never overstocked. 
The chain substituted merchandising for 
selling, and that is its strongest appeal 
today* 

Overselling is one of the great evils 
in merchandising. The Department of 
Commerce claims that the greatest waste 
in industry is found in the distribution 
of goods. More waste is found in the 
failure of retail outlets than in all 
branches of manufacture. Bankruptcy 
is an economic waste, and the bank- 
ruptcy of retailers is due in most cases 
to their inability to dispose of goods they 
have purchased. 

The chain store has discovered many 
important things about the cost of sell- 
ing and is carefully evaluating that cost. 
Where the selling effort is too great for 
the rewards the line is eliminated. In- 
stead of endeavoring to keep customers 
in a store» the management endeavors to 
satisfy their wants quickly and dismiss 




The salesman who jams his foot in the door to talk 
to a housewife is costing her 55 cents an hour 



them. For every- customer sent out of 
the store, room will be made for a new 
one to come in. 

It is the sales clerk's duty to dispose 
of a customer exj:»editiously and it is 
the sales manager^s duty to get new ones 
to come in. That is done through adver- 
tising, by building up a reputation for 
the store or catering to s|>eciric desires 
with specific qualities of merchandise 

The Bureau of the Census reports 
show that the number of conmercial 
travelers per capita of total population 
in the United States increased constant- 



ly until 1910. Since then the relative 
number has constantly declined. Those 
figures prove conclusively that the job 
of selling is being accomplished with a 
relatively smaller staff of traveling 
salesmen. And it should not be over- 
looked that the volume of all goods pro* 
duced in the United States has increased 
about 50 per cent since l&OO, and about 
25 per cent since 1910- 

Why has personal selling apparently 
declined in importance? Or really has it 
declined? Certainly some factors in the 
merchandise program of American busi- 
ness today have greatly intensified all 
activities. The accessories to selling have 
really become so important as to make 
personal selling of seeming less impor- 
tance. 

While we may desire to eliminate the 
wastefulness of high pressure salesman- 
ship^ this does not necessarily imply any 
particular intention to reduce the costs 
of selling. As a matter of fact the costs 
of selling have mounted much more 
rapidly than have the savings 
through the withdrawal of 
salesmen from the road. In a 
merchandising sense, saving 
does not mean the same thing 
as hoarding. Hoarding is con- 
trary to modern economic 
thought which teaches that 
money is useful only when 
gainfully occupied. Merchan- 
dising is an active endeavor to 
keep money gainfully occu- 
pied. 

Buying and less selling 

THE bulldozing tactics of 
salesmen have been replaced 
by the persuasive tactics of 
publicity and advertising. Con- 
sequently we witness today an 
increased volume of buying by 
voluntary action of consumers. 
There has been a recognized 
tendency toward a change in 
the public attitude to salesman- 
ship and a resistance to un- 
wanted sales appeals. 
The growth of chain stores, the in- 
creasing use of automatic vending ma- 
chines, the tremendous development of 
mail-order business, all indicate this 
changed attitude. These agencies depend 
for success largely on the fact that the 
public is willing to buy but is not so 
willing as formeriy to be sold. Standard- 
ization of commodhies and the sim- 
plification of specifications, the spread 
of meclianical and technical knowledgei 
make it even less necessary to have a 
salesman explain the merits of an ar 
tide. The customer already knows 
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Thanks lo Regional Conditions 
— To Strategic Location — 
KANSAS CITY IS PROSPERING 

HERE are the brightest spots on today's business map? Kansas City h one. Year after year, 
regardless of general conditions, businesses located in Kansas City expand and grow in response to 
the demand of 19 miUion people for service and economical delivery* In subnormal times, Kansas 
City branch plants frequently show profits when houses in other cities are struggling to break even, 

5 If you do not know the Kansas City of 1930, you owe it to yourself and your business to get 
acquainted- Construction is at its height. Industry after industry shows sales records equalling or 
surpassing the first six months of 1929- More of the nation's capital is being invested in Kansas City 
camtructian and industry today than ever before^ And Kansas City has no unemployment problem. 

5 This situation at a time when other sections are hesitating foretells continued and increasing prosper- 
ity for manufacturing organizations able to serve Kansas City's 19-miUion-territory from Kansas City* 



CONSTRUCTION 

Never in any period in ics history has 
Kansas City witnessed such constnic^' 
tion acciviry in tts downtown area. 

1 Practically every new building was 
financed with capital from other sec* 
tiocis by invesiofs who iitvesci gated 
a.nd determined on Kansas City as 
one of the natlon'ti%oundest cities, mi 
^nly t&day hat for many years t& tnme^ 



NEW INDUSTRIES 

SteadiTy, new industries are comitig to 
Kansas City to cultivate this IP-miJlion- 
market more intensively, more cconomi-^ 
cally. Industries bound to other centers 
for generations are finding Kansas City 
pro^tably receptive to their products. 

5 Industry her« finds every production 
advantage, ptm ihh market of i*) miition 
^eoptt reactjeii more economkally from Kansas 
City than from any other metropolii. 





NEW INDUSTRIES NEEDED 

One by one. Industries are moving Id 
their princifiat markets. ^ Comparative 
freight rates in all classifications prom 
that commodities can be delivered 
more economically to one-seventh of 
the nation's population from Kansas 
City, 5 New industries are now needed 
in Kansas City to round out its man- 
ufacturing production and provide 
locally made commodities that now 
must be purchased elsewhere. 



LET'S LOOK AT THE FACTS 

If you are a sound, going concern, this 
organization will place thefact^ before you. 
In the strictest confidence, competent en- 
gineers will give you an upderstandable 
survey of every phase of the production 
and marketing ofyourllnein Kansas City, 

5 If you wish a conlidentjaJ survey » wdte 
us on your business letterhead as indica- 
fioa of bona lide interest, without obliga- 
tioiit of course. 



INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



KANSAS CITY 

MISSOURI 




INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCi. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURJ, 

Please send me the facit about Kansas City. I am 
interested in the. industry. 

hlame 

Firm 

^ddnss 



City 



State 



(l saw your adi>§nis*ment hi Naihn's Bmmessf 



H'heu urr(hnf/ to Ka»i«a» City Ciiamiem or Co>iuikCiE fleatt mentian Xmiitn't Butiurn 
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THE NEW NEWMAN 




They're Both DETEX 

In the new models of these leaders 
of wdtchcloclcs, Detcx now oFfers: 

New sturdiness of construction to 
resist shocks and jolts. 

New simplicity of design^ to give 
greater dependability, greater free- 
dom from the need of repairs. 

New protection from the dust and 
dirt that wears out the movement. 

New standardization of parts, as- 
suring prompt repair service^ when 
needed, at minimum cost 

New safeguards that defy the most 
ingenious attempts at tampering. 

Here are values beyond anything 
ever offered before. Now is a good 
time to modernize, 

Scnti for full infmmmkm 
DETEX WATCaHCIOCK CORPORATION 

4lfJ Riftvcrua-fj^xi Avenue, Chic^i;', 111, 
19 Bcidb Sc.« B^Mton SO Varick St., N. Y. 

Roum aoo„ lid Mvinca St.. Atlima 
KfjinuljKturtnc 

NEWMAN • ALERT • PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN'S CLOCKS 



them. These are all portents of a new 
order of merchandising. 

Similar changes are taking place in 
wholesale or primary selling. Just as the 
public is being taught to buy consumer 
goods by a different method, so manu- 
facturers are learning to buy producer 
goods more efficiently. The old type of 
commercial traveler does not fit into 
this picture as he formerly did. Produc- 
ers have purchasing agents and these 
gentlemen have taught the sellers that 
service is more important than "whoo- 
pee," 

When producer goods are wanted, the 
seller will more likely send around an 
engineer to advise the prospective pur- 
chaser what is best for his needs. Con- 
sequently we find today that the more 
important sales of producer goods and 
even sales at wholesale are made by the 
vice president or the sales manager 
rather than by a commercial traveler. 
The automobile manufacturer tells the 
steel mill exactly what he wants to buy. 
The steel mill does not sell The builder 
of a skyscraper designs his building and 
instructs the steel constructor exactly 
what material he will need for it. Pro- 
ducer goods are bought, not sold, and 
those who have producer goods to 



consequently instituted the profession of 
sales counsefling and have endeavored 
to set up sales programs which fit better 
the needs of a particular company. 

An analysis of any manufacturer's 
sales problem will show ( 1 ) whether or 
not he has an improper cost system, (2 ) 
if troubles originate with the product 
itself as when it appears to be improper- 
ly made for the market in which it is 
sold, or (3) the trouble originates in 
merchandising control, in packing, ship^ 
ping, lack of inventory control, bad de* 
liveries. Most bankruptcies originate 
from one or the other of these causes, 
and if the analysis is properly made the 
trouble wiU be quickly disclosed. 

Good plans are essential 

MANY wise sales managers today are 
fully competent to cope with any or all 
of these problems, but even those with- 
out the shrewdness or the time to make 
the necessary analysis can easily call 
for the assistance of a counsellor who 
can do the job. Marketing plan is all 
important to any scheme of successful 
selling. That marketing plan is unsci- 
entific if it includes motions which are 
more expensive than the financial re- 
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market turn their attention to service turns therefrom. A $50 sale consuming 
rather than to selling. 25 dollars^ worth of time and a $10 

One satisfied customer is better than bribe is too expensive for the seller, 
a trial carload sale. Satisfied oistomers Commercial bribery therefore is being 

discarded along wiUi 
the other forms of 
**whoopee/' 

It is not only uneco- 
nomic to waste the dol^ 
iars and the time of a 
seller but it is equally 
uneconomic to cause 
similar wastes to the 
purchaser. Even the 
housewife^s time has a 
dollar value, A recent 
analysis showed this 
time to be worth 55 
cents fjer hour If a 
salesman jams his foot 
in her front door and 
IJcrsists in talking an 
unwilhng sale to her he 
is not only wasting his 
own time and the time 
f'f his employer but is 
responsible for a loss of 
55 cents an hour to the 
housewife, 

Jhat we have per- 
mitted such wastes to 
continue even to a 
slight degree is a serious 
indictment of business. 
We know thest^ wasteful 
methods of selling con- 



are inclined to come 
back of their own ac- 
cord and repeat the or* 
der. That is axiomatic, 
yet producers have been 
slow to discover the 
truth of it. To reduce 
the cost of selling is the 
modern problem of in- 
dustry and the surest 
way to reduce that cost 
is to offer for sale an 
article that people want, 
need and can use with 
profit. 

Market problems 

AN ENGINEER may 
figure out the utility of 
a product, but it re- 
quires a psychologist to 
understand human de- 
! sires. Here we have an 
explanation of why the 
new profession of mark- 
et engineering has come 
into being. Salesmen of 
vision have long seen 
the necessity of analyz- 
ing and weighing mark- 
et problems. They have 




Salesmen once took pride 
in selUtig whopper orders 
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Message that races round world 

in 5/4 minutes 




Af 9:00(1.111 — p. ArV»f>lhi 
tdifit SloflA mh» it a Irw fc«( 



t'Mi p.m.- Prctideni S]a«ii 
filhave) f«c«iv« fntisil,* whiirh 
clrHrlvi Kite eirtk m juti miR- 
utci iod ihiwtif'iwtf M«midi« 



Cable, wire, radio 
facilities of International System demonstrate 

advantages of coordinated communications 



Po«(al T«le(:Tmi>h ii tbc- only Aniir^cin t«J«- 



A MAP OF THE WORLD hung 
before the ten thousand delegates 
and guests at the recent convention of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion in the Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. On i t was traced the vast net- 
work orcabkjlandlines md radio which 
make up the International System. 

Across the map* electric lights 
blinked on and ofFi showing the speedy 
progress of a message racing around 
the world. 

It was a greeting from P. S. Ark- 
Wright, Chairman of the Public Policy 
Committee, to President Matthew S, 
Sloan of the NELA, who sat in the 
Civic Auditorium with him. At 9:00 
p.m. (P, C. T.) Mr* Arkwright had 
handed his message to an operator at 
8 Postal typing telegraph machine- 
Click, clickcty. click! The message 
flashed under the depths or the Pacific 
through Commercial Pacific Cables 
. . . flowed uninterruptedly through 
Honolulu, Midway Island, Guam and 
Manila * « .and completed the first leg 



of its journey at Shanghai^ China— 
more than 9,000 miles away. Here it 
was whisked through pneumatic tubes 
to anotlicr operating room . . . takoi 
up by the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company and flashed over the vast 
stretches of Siberia. Passing through 
Irkutsk, skirting the shore of Lake 
Baikal ... on through Ekaterinburg, 
Stalingrad and then to London, it had 
spanned another 9,000 miles. 

At London, pneumatic tubes passed 
the message to the offices of Commer- 
cial Cables, which rushed it under the 
Atlantic to New York City. Here 
Postal Telegraph took charge and sped 
it back to the very typing telegraph 
machine from which it had started in 
the Civic Auditorium in San Frandsco. 



When Mr. Sloan received the message 
neatly pasted up on a telegraph blank, 
a stop watch showed 9:05>i p. m. — it 
had girdled the globe in just five min- 
utes, thirty *two seconds. 

Other messages were dispatched to 
distant cities and ships at sea — via 
wire, cable and radio. Replies were 
received in record time. 



EVERY Postal Telegraph ofHce ii a 
local nerve center of the Intenia- 
tiottfll System, Reaching to 70^000 points 
in the United States. 8,000 in Canada . . . 
Postal Telegraph, through Kb world- 
wide aMLLatians, can a)$o put you in swift 
contact with world-wide marketi. 

Europe, Asia and the Orient over Com'^ 
mercial Cablea . . . South and Central 
America and the West Indief by All 
America Cables. And Mackay Radio 
provides a lightning link between ship 
and shore. On your next telegram » cable- 
gram, radiogram . . . call Postal Tele- 
graph. You can aJwayi be sure of swift , 
reliable, accurate service* 



ToBtal Telegraph 




Commercial 
Cables 



QUQmtriea 
Cables 



Mackay 
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• ."^Minutes 
Mean Prafits 

TRUSCON 

PRESSED STEEL 

Fr4im Ufan II faef firing Cost« 

HERE, in one of the world^B foremost, 
diversified pressed steel |iJiiT]|j^, 
presses — bolh giganlie aud small — an* 
turning out products in ujiuutes tliut 
formerly took hours of exjieusive labor 
to produee* 

Let Truscon Pressed Steel Redesign 
Engineers do for yon what lliey have f4*r 
others. I^t them study your ealalogiies 
and parts lis^t wUli a view of reilesiguing 
your p rod u eld in pres^^ steel. They may 
find that impressive savings iu lahor, 
weighty material eortl-s machiuiug aud 
asiemhling can lie achieved. 

Send us your catalogues and part« lii^t for 
examination^This uuicpie IVutkCou Ser\ ice 
is yours without obligation. 

TRl 0:V STEKL rOMPA!¥l' 
010^ Trufteou Av**^., « Ie^v4>lii£iil, Oiiio 

Get tJiB fuctM of Saving 
with Truscon Presided 
StBeL Thm bn^hure 
i» yours for the 




RUSCQI 



SAVE WITH PRESSED STEEL 



NATION'S BUSINESS for September, 1930 

stitute the most serious loss in the busi- 
ness world- They account for more loss 
than is annually amassed in both the 
fit 'Ids of fmimcing and of producing. 
Manufacturing wastes* are slight by 
comparison. The wastes of consumers 
constitute a mere bagatelle alongside 
it. So the more enlightened managements 
are discarding the old methods and 
reaping great success. They are leading 
their competitors in scientific manage- 
ment, in service and in profits to them- 
selves. 



Advertising to help salesmen 

IF THERE is a surplus in the company 
treasury it should be plowed back into 
developing consumer acceptance. Once 
consumers are educated to accept an 
article its sale will naturally follow. 
Therefore the real problem of selling is 
not in today's personal solicitation but 
in yesterdays propaganda. Business is 
discovering that it can, with profit, 
spend in advertising every dollar saved 
in salaries to salesmen. That depends, 
naturally, on the quality of the adver- 
tising and the essentialness of the sales- 
men. We are not going to do entirely 
without the latter, and neither can we 
hoi>e to depend entirely on the former. 
But we have discovered that a radical 
change from the past can prove profit- 
able. 

We may as well ask ourselves frankly, 
what do these trends portend? Will they 
reduce the cost of distribution? Will 
they make any cheaper the removal of 
goods from ihe door of the manufacturer 
to the shell of the housewife? We have 
no answer to those questions. 

Selling under other names 

CERTAINLY a change is coming. That 
change has not reduced the necessity of 
selling, merely changed its nomenclature. 
As a matter of fact it is possible that we 
are building up a much more competitive 
system of merchandising that will re- 
quire more brains and more energy 
than anything we have witnessed in the 
past. 

Is it not possible that high-pressure 
merchandising is replacing high-pressure 
salesmanship? 

We need not quarrel over high costs, 
if we can stop the wastes. If the newer 
profession of merchandising will reduce' 
ihe number of bankrupt sales, the vol- 
ume of sliop-wom goods, the gluts of 
overstock, it will at least have kept 
money more gainfully occupied. And 
that should add materially not alone 
to the profits of business but to greater 
industrial happiness. 
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MANUFACTURING COST 

YYorries? 



Pressed Steel has Solved 
many such problems • . . 



M 



lANY monufactuTeis faced with 
ihe problem of Teducing pro- 
ductlofi costs hove turned to 
pressed steel os their solution. 

If you ore using old Fashioned ports in your product^ in 
the mojority of cases you will find thot you con press 
them from steel, improve appearance and strefigth — 
effectively reduce weigh t^^ breakage and manufacturing 
costs -*in some cases as much os from lO*;t to 25^, 

It IS this ready adaptability of flat rolled steel which has 
brought about its wide usage in oil types of products. 
For illustrotion, if you ore expanding your plant and 
do not wish to tie up too much In fixed overhead, 
look into the possibilities of standard steel buildings, 
steel office ond toilet partitions, ond steel shelving. 

It costs nothing to know whether or not these products 
con meet your needs. To Find out, simply oddress Trade 
Research Division, Notional Association oF Flat Rolled 
Steel MonuFactuiers, Terminol Tower, Clevelond| 0» 
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Steel ihtlvifis i»vei 

is jrctfuity adapt tble co pay 
deed. 



PiessedSteel 
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■■■■There is on lyONE 

TEXROPE DRIVE 



It is made by Allis-Chal mers 

and its use assures 
perfect performance! 

So attractive are the savings effected 
with Jexrop^ Drives that over 80,000 
have been sold- Wherever carrecHy ap- 
plied th#y have never failed to give 
complete satisfaction. 

In originating and developing this drive 
that has revolutionized transmission meth- 
ods, Allis^Cholmers has ochieved the 
perfection that comes only after years of 
practical experience. 

Texrope Belts possess amozing flexibility 
ond long life. The process by which they 
are mode is the resdt of every facility of 
The B* F, Goodrich Rubber Compony and 
the vast Allis'Chalmers organization. The 
belt cores ore built by a special process 
. . . the outer wrapper prevents dirt f rom 
working into the cord section. The belts 
are formed in accurately machined 
molds. They always seot perfectly. 

In the manufocture of grooved sheaves 
Allis-Chal mers has secured the perfect 
balance so necessary to vibrotionless 
operation « . . and the occurate mo chin 
tng thot ossures perfect seating of belts 
ond unusually long service. 

^ So ropid ly hove Texrope D rives complete- 
ly smashed transmission tradition thot 
mony imitotions ore now being offered 
. and the word "Texrope" is often 
used in referring to all V-belt drives. 

When you ore buying V-belt drives, 
be sure to get the genuine AlHs^Chatmers 
Texrope Drives . . . backed by on or- 
ganization more thon 80 years old 
in the monufocture of power machinery. 



In i Mirwtmw 

Jn 8 minuteE yim 
can gtt the whole 
»tOTy of Ten rope 
Drives from thU 
illuatrmted book, 
Alt ioT a cQpf 
Buihtin 122^ 



AUIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

Tex/op« Diviijon MHv^dukH^ Wii 

5p«daf j<fv in Fowvr Maef»incJT Since 1046 
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THE DRIVES THAT REVOLUTION IZEU 




The Case (or Simplified Selling 

A reader states some exceptions to '^Two Principles That Sell Hardware'' 



/UTHORITIES disagree rather 
L violently, it seems^ over the 
^ fundamental principles of 
distribution. For instance, 
^ a highly intelligent execu- 
tive r know is much stirred up over the 
article, "Two Principles That Sell Hard* 
ware," in Nation's Business for July. 
My friend, manager of a large and suc- 
cessful wholesale corporation, said : 

''By terrific effort, over a six year 
period, I've been educating my retailer 
patrons to eliminate slow-moving items 
of stock and discontinue customer cod- 
dling. I've thus helped the average 
dealer on my books to reduce his over- 
head materially. Incidentally, these 
dealers, by simplifying their buying, 
have helped me to reduce my firm's 
overhead, too. This saving we have 
passed on to the public. It is reflected 
in the dealers* lower prices. 

Radical distribution plan 

"AND now comes this story containing 
a business philosophy calculated to 
knock my pretty program of simplifica- 
tion into a cocked hat. Almost half the 
Weaver stock w^as said to consist of con* 
venience goods, producing only 10 per 
cent of the total volume. The store was 
said to deliver at any hour of the night, 
or on holidays and Sundays, 

"If that is the way to lower costs of 
distribution to keep pace with lowering 
costs of production so that wholesaler 
and retailer won't be the laggards in the 
march of progress, then my head has 
gone wrong and I'm ready to be locked 
up in an asylum/* 

As an ex-retailer and present student 
of distribution, I have a position of de- 
tachment that helps me to sympathize 
with both parties. I don't blame the 
editor for liking that article on the 
Weaver store. It smacked of the good 
old days, the era when merchants were 
less impersonal and exercised a lot of 
human feeling. If I knew a store of the 
Weaver type within my reach I'd be 
tempted to trade there* 

Nevertheless, as a matter of practical 
business philosophy, for the country as 
a whole, I'm on the other side of the 
merchandising fence. So perhaps we <mn 
have the case for the simpMer, and un- 



derstand the situation all the better for 
having the Weaver story as a sort of 
background for contrast 

About 43 years ago my folks came to 
the community where I still live. The 
leading store in our town was much like 
the store described in the Weaver story. 
The meager did his utmost to under- 
stand his customers* needs and financial 
circumstances; he served them with in- 
dividual consideration. The store pros- 
pered and made excellent profits. 

When the original manager died after 
30 years of ser\dce the man who replaced 
him continued in the old service tradi- 
tion. But to our astonishment the old 
store began to weaken. It declined slow- 
ly at first; then with rushing speed. 
Finally it was forced to close out. The 
community was stunned. It was as 
though a familiar mountain had been 
removed* 

Since then I have talked with many 
old patrons of that store, and with both 
customers and proprietors of other 
stores that give, or did until recently, 
extremely liberal service. This research 
has brought out a remarkable agree- 
ment of opinion as to why the old sys- 
tem is losing out. 

Here is a typical comment of a mod* 
em housewife: 

Trade on a personal hzm 

"WE always liked the accommodating 
manager of the old store. In fact, 1 guess 
he saved my father from bankruptcy 
and us children from going hungry more 
times than once. He was certainly lib- 
eral, letting the bill run, and making 
special deliveries and so on. 

"But such liberal servioe cost him a 
lot of money. We realized that when a 
cash-and-carry store came to town. So 
when the old manager passed on, and 
we were sort of relieved from a feeling 
of moral obligation, in a personal sense, 
we switched our patronage. The chil- 
dren in my father's family, now all 
married and heads of families of their 
own, trade in the new way. We deal 
where our money goes farth<^t,** 

I find this customer point of view 
agrees with the experience of many 
managers of the old stor^. For example, 
one said : 



"When cash stores opened up here 
many old customers began contrasting 
prices. It was little use to tell them that 
our service was worth the extra coat. 
True, they liked our liberal service; but 
their appreciation was not strong enough 
to hold them," 

That leads us up to a central idea of 
the whole competitive battle in distri- 
bution. All lines of service have their 
merits; but which line of merits does the 
customer find most pleasing? The econ- 
omist treats of this in terms of a prin- 
ciple, **consumer*s surplus" : the advan- 
tage the buyer really feels. In vain do 
we break our hearts to serve our patrons 
if what a competitor offers is better ap- 
preciated. 

An age of self-service 

ALL around me today I see that the 
things most appreciated are the helps to 
material possessions. This era might be 
called the age of self-service. The public 
serves itself at the grocery to save money 
to pay installments on the things with 
which j5eople serve themselves with 
transportation, entertainment, and crea 
ture comforts. 

But along with it all I see the service 
of the old day coming back in a new 
style. The housewife is growing tired of 
carrying a market basket. That job in- 
terferes with many other things she'd 
rather do— which is to say that this 
form of self-service is becoming less ap- 
preciated. Hence even chains are talking 
of giving both credit and delivery. 

Service in the new style, however, 
leans toward simplicity: the limitation 
of stocks to fast moving lines, the 
scheduled delivery, the payment of ac- 
count strictly by the tenth. This new 
style of service is based on a new busi- 
ness philosophy- -simj^lification, not 
that the customer may have less for his 
money but that he may have more. 

For if the given business halv^ the 
cost of each service, the customer can 
buy service of twice as many kinds. 

The Weaver story helped to remind 
us that the old style had its human 
appeal. But today even banks are get- 
ting away from customer coddling. No 
longer, at my bank, does the chronic 
overdrawer get by on the strength of 
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Conditions are more Fdvorabk for the construction oF mill 
and fdciory buildings today than at any other time in 
years. » » » Credit is easier » » Millions of dollars 
once tied up in ihe securities market are out of it and 
bes^ln^ for a job of constructive work at reasonable 
wages » » * Cutting of interest rates in the money centers 
is driving colossal sums of money "bacic home" to other 
parts of the country, idle and hungry for stable investment 
» * » Prices of scores of commodities used in buildings 
are down to or near pre-war prices. » » Wages^ as such, 
are unchanged^ but every dollar of wage today is "buying" 
in Finitely more work than it did for years » » » Vou have 
the pick of the linest possible workman and they are doing 
their best and fastest work, for obvious reasons* 

What are you doing about it? If you need new buildings 
at your plants ... now is the time* If you have had a 
building program in the back of your mind . < < today is 
the day. If you need alterations, additions, or an entirely 
new plant , , . you can get more building per dollar today 
than in a decade. Vour Foresight and prompt action now 
may be reflected in lower costs for your products (or 
years to come. 

The Robertson Company has a fast, efficient, widely- 
experienced engineering staff that can help you get your 
work under way in time to take advantage of these con- 
ditions. Write today* 

H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY * » PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Copvriielit 10 JO 
H.H, RobcrUonCo, 



some other patron's average balance. 

"The significant service of today/' 
says the business executive I have pre- 
viously quoted, ''treats all patrons as 
nearly alike as possible. For the prac- 
tice of making the patron who demands 
the least service pay part of the cost 
of serving the patron who demands the 
most, is in principle obviously unfair. 
That is why simplified service will be 
more and more appreciated,*' 

John D. Blaine 



Passenger Planes Fly 
90,000 Mil es a Day 

Too LONG have pessimists had 
their way in minimizing the prog- 
ress of aviation. Whatever the 
financial situation of some elements of 
the industry, the strength and impor- 
tance of the business of flying do not 
lack for decisive confirmation- For one 
thing, the American Air Transport 
Association reports that passenger-car- 
rying airplanes are daily flying 91,361 
miles in the United States, and are serv- 
ing 226 communities on 263 regular 
schedules. 

A year ago the daily total was 61,- 
025 miles, and only 151 communities 
were listed in the time tables. 

Growth of eighteen cotnpames 

THIRTY-NINE companies are mclud- 
ed in the report as regular operators, an 
increase of eighteen in a year. The pas- 
senger airways system has grown from 
approximately 25,000 miles to 32,803 
miles. 

American owned and operated mail 
and passenger planes are flying over 
12,476 miles of Mexican, West Indian, 
Central and South American airways. 

Nineteen countries are connected to 
the United States by air, and planis are 
flying more than 26,000 miles in those 
foreign services. 

More and more, air travel is becom^ 
ing a commonplace, as the figures of the 
Transport Association eloquently sug- 
gest. 

What is not so clear— and is just as 
significant— is the evolution of the fly- 
ing machine into a ship of the air. With 
its progress assured by an active public 
and private interest, American aviation 
is properly unwilling to admit any limits 
to what may be achieved by it in ad- 
vancing the safety, comfort, and range 
of flight,— R.C.W. 
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The New 
International 
Heavy-Duty Line 

{Rotmd Ca|>aeHl*> from 2 S' tonl up) 



RUGGED - POWERFUL - MODERN 




BRIEF*FACTS 

fitring every job ond lood. 

Engfnat Volve - in * head } overh#cid 
tomihoft; pow«rfulj iimplfti c^d 

CiMtchi Smgle plafe wllH builr-in 

vibroiion domi^vf. 
Tronifniiiloni 5 ipeedi farwdrd, a 

revert e. 

Final Drlvvi Doubia redydiort bar- 
ring bone gear type. 

Sprlngxi Semi -•lliplic^ frof^l' orrd 
r*<ir. Aukiliary f«if iprmg** quor- 
ler elUptic. 

Krak«it 4'wh««1 nieelionieat, 

The ri*vr httivydvty Hnm ond o'her 
'itltrncifJOfTa/ mod«/t^ ranging from 
J^'Jon up. Of* sofd ond Mrvjctd by 
190 CompODX" oivntd 0ranch«i in 
the Unittd Stoin ond Co no da and 



THE new International 
Heavy-Duty Trucks 
have good looks in every 
line — stamina in every 
port— unrivaled performance in 
every mile. They are powered and 
geared to pull into and out of 
anything the day's work offers. 
All have five speeds forward and 
two reverse. 

Under the new hood you'll find 
an unusually accessible heavy- 
duty engine, thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the truck's powerful ap- 
pearance. Vibrationless, it develops 
great power at low engine speed 




The ffutk iflutfro^ed h Mod»l 
xpmcitMii/ odapftd for zrcts-tountfy 
Work, thown with poR*l*d van body, Notrce fh« 
•xrep^iofiolfy weti built, comf^fiobhf oit^tH^t tob 

with surprising fuel econ- 
omy. Reserve strength to 
match the engine's ample 
power has been built into 
every chassis member, into the 
clutch, transmission, drive shaft, 
rear axle assembly — and into the 
truck as a whole. In all its parts 
and features, every one of the 
new Internationals is a truck to 
shoulder the country's hardest 
work and walk away with it, 

YouTI want to get acquainted 
with this new line. See these trucks 
at the nearest showroom or ask 
us to send you a folder. 



International Harvester Company 



606 S. Michigan Ave. 



mf AMEItICA 



CHicogo, Illinois 



r, 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Uncle Sam's Books of the Month 



amazed the world 



On AuguBt 12lh, 1877, tbU crud« iketcli 
made by Thomaa A. Ediaon resulted in a 
praetical device to record and reproduce tbe 
bttman voice, Edison apoke tbe familiar 
poem; ^'Mary bad a little Immh^^ etc The 
words came hack exactly ^fi be bad uttered 
tbem. The Edipbone idea waa bom. 

Today, in every country of the civilized 
world, Edipbones gain eountleaa bourt in 
Iran emit ling tbought from brain to type with 
balf the time, trouble and expense. 

You siinpiy pick up the receiver and talk 

as eaay as telepboning. Ideas are recorded 
from tbe tip of tbe tongue. Letters are often 
answered in one reading. 

Today, after fifty- three years, a world-wide 
service headed by Tbomaa A. Edi^n will 
asaume foU reaponaibOity, to or^nize your 
present office forces without inte eruption to 
busineaa and without charge in proving ro* 
aulta. Telephone "The Edipbonc," your ctiy, 
today. Send for th« book, "An easy way to 
chart your correapoadcnce*" 



THOMAS A- EDISON 
INC 




DEAR Mr. Editor : 
|The further we of the Poplar 
'cien Ladies Club carry our stud- 
it^s and reviews of the books and 
pamphlets available at the Government 
Printing Oflice the more we are im- 
pressed by the untold diversity of the 
subject matter and the highly educa- 
tional nature of these publications. At 
our monthly meetings we often speak 
with regret of the time we used to waste 
in idle talk before we took up the study 
of these government booklet s» which are 
to be had at such modest prices or even 
for nothing in many instances, if we 
care to write our Congressman for them. 

Selling at a low price 

I REALLY don't see just how the Gov- 
ernment can print many of these books 
for the pnce they bring, but 1 suppose 
it's accounted for by mass production. 
My husband, Mr. Slocum, says that 
great economies can be effected by mass 
production, and I know that the Gov- 
errmient Printing Office certainly pro- 
duces a mass of these publications. I 
asked Mr. Slocum the other night if 
that was why the Government could 
sell its booklets so cheaply but he only 
snorted into his evening paper and 
muttered sometliing about high taxes, 
which we weren't talking about at all. 

Anyway the Government must be 
succeeding in this part of its woilc, even 
at the low prices it charges, for the 
Government Printing Oflice at Washing- 
ton has just added another wing. Per- 
haps now they will be able to supply us 
with an even wider variety of subject 
matter in the booklets, although I really 
can't think of any topic that they do not 
now touch on. 

Anyway, the things that may be 
learned from these publications are truly 
marvelous and I only hope that these 
letters succeed in awaking in your read- 
ers a higher appreciation of the many 
things that our Government is doing for 
us in an educational way through these 
booklets. 

Speaking of education, I wonder how 
many of your readers know about that 
most instructive magazine called School 
life, published monthly {except in July 
and August) by the Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D, C, 50 cents a 
year. It has about the same size of page 
as Nation's Business, but nothing 
like the number, there being about 20 



in all. This is partly accounted for by 
the absence of commercial advertising. 
This magazine is packed from cover to 
cover with pictures and reading matter* 

"School Life" so the inside cover page 
in the April number says, "is an ofTjcial 
organ of the Department of the In* 
terior, Oflice of Education/' and is **in- 
tended to be useful to all persons whose 
interest is in education. It is not devot- 
ed to any specialty. Its ambition ts to 
present well-considered articles in every 
field of education which will be not only 
indispensable to those who work in that 
field but helpful to all others as well. 

"Articles of high character on sec* 
ondary education have been printed 
under the auspices of the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education, of which Dr. J. B. Edmon* 
son is chairman and Carl A. lessen is 
secretary I these articles will continue. 
Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, specialist in 
home economics of tlie Office of Edu- 
cation, has been instrumental in pro- 
curing many excellent papers by leading 
specialists in her subject. 

'Through the courteous cooperation 
of Mrs, S. M. N. Marrs and others, 
achievements of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and parent 
education are set forth in an important 
series. Similarly, the activity of Miss 
Edith A. Lathrop, assistant specialist in 
school library service, and of Mr. Carl 
H. Milam, secretary of the American 
Library Association, has produced a sig- 
nificant series of papers upon county 
librari^. 

Many subjects to be covered 

•THE papers in these four unified 
series will not overshadow others of 
equal value. Consular reports on educa- 
tion in other countries constantly come 
to us through the State Department; 
frequent articles are printed on child 
health and school hygiene; higher edu- 
cation is represented in reasonable 
measure. In short. School Life means 
to cover the whole field of education as 
well as its limited extent will permit." 

In the April number is one article 
which I think should be particulariy 
"useful to all persons whose interest is 
in educaUon" and "helpful to all others 
as well." It is entitled "A Precision 
Method of Calibrating a Tuning Fork 
by Comparison with a Pendulum," and 
is written by Charles Moon, associate 
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'ow the TAIL 
wags the DOG" 

- - and profitably so / 




'That item was orig- 
inally only a side line 
with us — now it's our 
main business!" We 
frequently hear this 
remark . . . How often 
it has come about that the tail wags the 
dog— and profitably so! 

Take, for example, a confeaionery 
concern making a general line of candy. 
In the line is a more or less obscure 
item that shows promise. So it is de- 
cided to put it out in a popular-priced 
piece. Attractively wrapped, with an eye 
to creating popular interest, it is often 
astonishing how quickly such a product 
becomes the main factor in the business. 
It is a noteworthy fact that in the 
development of such successes, pack- 
aging has played a most important part, 

Packagt:s that Sell 
Years ago, when the very idea of 



packaging was new, it was often merely 
necessary to "put the produa in a 
package" in order to win new markets. 
But today, you must be sure that the 
type of package you adopt is the 
best that can be devised /or your par* 
ikular product— z package that not 
only protects the goods, but that helps 
to selL 

For the past quarter of a centiuy, we 
have been planning and making the 
necessary machinery for producing pack* 
ages that selL If you were to investigate 
the ^eatest successes in the package 
goods field today, you would find that 
the majority of these products are being 
wrapped on our machines. 

Coosult Us 
We will be glad to discuss your 
packaging problems with you, and give 
you die benefit uf our recommendations. 
Get in touch with our nearest office. 



PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Chicago Los Angck^ 

London ; Baker P^rkin^^ Lid. 




PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines I 
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AMELIA EARHART- 

"first lady of the air" 
Flies a Lockheed-Vega 

Among women pilots today, Miss Amelia Earhart is recog- 
nized as the outstanding personality— America s "first lady 
of the ain" Her fame rests not orJy on being the first 
woman to fly the Atlantic but also upon her unusual flying 
ability. As proof of this she holds a number of women's 
speed records^made with her swift Lockheed^Vega, 

This summer, with the first standard model all-metal cabin 
Lockheed 'Vega ever producedp she established three new 
international records for women within two weeks* time — 
a speed race of 174.9 miles per hour over a 100 kilometer 
course (62 J 3 miles) with plane empty— a rate of 171.5 miles 
per hour over the same course with a load of 1 103 pounds 
— and a rate of 18L18 miles per hour over a 3 kilometer 
course (1,86 miles). 

It is significant that Miss Earhart chose a Lockheed as her 
personal plane. Everyone knows that Lockheed is the 
world's fastest commercial airplane— but experienced pilots 
know in addition that it is the easiest ship to handle. That 
is one reason why Miss Earhart selected a Lockheed. 

Forspeed— and safety— Lockheed is unmatched* It flies faster 
and lands more slowly than any plane of 
its power or weight — controls perfecdy 
even under stalling speeds. Whether there 
is a woman pilot at the controls or a man, 
**it takes a Lockheed to beat a Lockheed.** 

DETROIT AIRCRAFT 

FORT AND CAMPAU STREETS, DETROfT 

CHAN IN iLDG,, NlW YORK :i ROOSEVELT BLBQ., LOS ANQELES 




LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
UyAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE. INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIRCRAFT COftPORAnON 
EASTMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 



BLACKSURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
MARINE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
6ROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCOftPOfiATED 
GLIDERS, INCORPORATED 
AIRCRAFT PARTS COMPANY, IMCORPORATED 
DCTROIT AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORPORATION 
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physicist. Bureau of Standards (Re- 
search Paper No, 144, Reprint from 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
search, Vol. 4, February 1930, price five 

r:its), I quote from the opening para- 
,;i:tph, entitled Abstract'' : 

"A photographic method for deter- 
mining the relative frequency of a 
tuning fork and pendulum is described 
m which no energy is drawn either from 
the fork, the pendulum, or from the fork- 
driving circuits, A photographic record 
is obtained from which the frequency 
of the fork, the amplitude of the fork, 
and the amplitude of the pendulum are 
obtained. The accuracy of the timing is 
such that the time interval for an inte- 
gral number of fork vibrations can be 
determined to 20 micro-seconds. If the 
pendulum is timed over an interval of 
one second, the error in frequency will be 
± 0.002 per cent. If the time interval 
is increased to n seconds, the error will 

1 + 
he ~ X — 0.002 per cent 
n 

'Irregularities in relative frequency 
have been found which are thought to 
be due to a variable rate of the pendu- 
lum caused by microseismic movements 
of the building. Curves are given show^- 
ing the frequency amplitude relation for 
two forks (one of steel and one of elin- 
var) when vibrating freely." 

The Club is not going in for this 
work to any extent, but I feel I can 
safely recommend it. 

A meeting of officials 

THERE is another book I must men- 
tion in closing, a very thick one called 
"Association of Governmental Officials 
in Industry of the United States and 
Canada/' Of course, you could not ex* 
pect the ladies to be very enthusiastic 
about this work, as none of us is an 
official But we like to be informed in 
all branches, and I pointed out to the 
ladies that this work is a report of the 
Sixteenth Annua! Convention of these 
officials, held in Toronto, June 4-7. 
1929, and is printed as Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, No. 508, January, 1930, price 30 
cents. The work a>nsists of 175 pages 
of speeches and conversation. 

The absorbing question of places for 
our university men was discussed at 
length. One lady thought factory in- 
spectors ought to be trained men, but 
was not prepared to say how. A gentle- 
man said he was a pioneer factory in- 
spector and he could take a mechanic 
with a moderate education and very 
often he could accomplish more than 
the university trained men. 
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ENGINEERING 
ACHIEVEMENT 

€is won 

I I; 

ecl ders hip 
for 

LORAIN 
MACHINES 

All of these mii«blne« ai*e built to one 
fundamentally BounJ design « * « lite 
Tliew Ceiitei> Drive . . « simple, applying 
tlie power directly to eaeli operation^ 
requiring fewer moving purl#, and per^ 
milting l^reater I'u^gedness witkout in«« 
creased wergild* Eaek maeliine is a 
specialized unit, yet all are built on a niasn 
produetion basia» offering a value tbat 
has won preference for Lorain maebines 
llie world over^ a value tbat yuu cannot 
afford to overlook in tbe selection of a 
material kandlin^ or ejeeavating maekine, 

Tt 



THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 

I^rain, Ok to 



The 

locomotive crane 

thai ^wiiches cirs, 
loads and uoJoftds 
heavy or bulky 
materiids; 



The 
crawler crane 

m o u n r e d on a 
2-Speed Ceat^r 
Drive CrawEer that 
crave i s a n ) wh e re ; 





The shwel 

with trcmendoui 
power that am be 
conceDtrated di- 
rectly to any ooe 
motion — hoistf 
»wi0g or crowd; 



The clamshell 

thmt cm travel to- 
ward the uitloadiog 
pome while it also 
hoisu and swingt; 





The bmkdigger 

that digs deep 
below the ground 
levtU with hair* 
line conirol of 
the dipper; 



The dragline 
that tosses the 
bucket out Aod 
drags in the load; 




The 
skimmer scoop 

chat levels the 
grades. 



45 • • 55 • • 75 

HEW LORAIN 
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(put an EXTRA 

H O U R i into your 

day, 




with this amazing 
system of INTER-OFFICE 
TELEPHONESq.q.q_ 

HOW would you like to aiJd anocher hour 
to your buainoss day— a bonus hour, for 
tfjore work or tnate play? . . , Thousands of 
modem executives have discovered a way of 
accomplishing this vtry things — of carmng 
time hf saving It! 

These men are using the Dictograph, a 
humanized System of Interior Telephones, 
which will help you put nine hours of prt*- 
Juctive time irtto an eight-hour day , , • or 
Jet you clip oC consdence, m 

txira hour for relaxation. 

Dictograph facilitates crisp^ quick inter- 
office commimicadoa all thru the day because 
11 puts you in tmtani conversational contaa 
wiih your depanment heads or others with 
whom you need to confer . , , Spontaneous 
as thought, DlCTOGfLAFH engages the persou 
you want the moment you wstnf him! 

A sensitive naicrophone pidcs up your voice. 
A dear-toned loud speaket brings back the 
answer. It is, in effect^ a miniature broad- 
casting station right on your desk^ — ready at 
all times to transmit your messages and 
deliver a response* 

Dictograph saves time, saves steps, aids 
leference to records and minimizes the 
chance of error. It lifts the burden of " inside" 
calls from your telephone switchboard- — the 
■ door is always opea" to custorat:rs who are 
calling you* 

An actual demooitratioiit on your desk, 
will show you how. It will take only a few 
moments and place you under no obliga- 
tion . • , Consult the telephone directory 
for our address in your city* Or write direct 
to DicTOGiLAPH Products Co.. inc. 
224 West 42fid Street, New York* N. 

DICTOGRAPH 

SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
"The Modem Miracle of Busiaess" 



HUMAN NATURE IN BUSINESS 

By Fred C, Kelly 



Whrm ximtin^ pttUMt mfntisn S'aiwn't Buthtrxi 



CHIC SALE, corned ian, and au- 
thor of "The Specialist,*' who has 
stayed in hundreds of hotels dur- 
ing many years on the road as a 
theatrical performer, was telling me 
recently of certain improvements he 
would make if he were a hotel proprietor. 

"In the first place/* he said, "I would 
have interesting pictures in hotel bed^ 
rooms. Has anybody ever noticed a 
picture in his hotel room that made 
enough impression for him to remember 
it by the time he got as far away as the 
lobby? In all my traveling. I don^t re- 
call a single picture that I ever saw in 
my room. 

"They are usually just scenes in for- 
eign countries or at any rate have no 
relation to the everyday life of a man 
compelled to be away from home. 
Rather than have an uninteresting 
painting in a gu^t room, if I were run- 
ning a hotel, I would collect originals, 
or even copies, of amusing cartoons 
from the daily papers and have them 
framed. I can remember scores of pic- 
tures dra™ by such cartoonists as H. T. 
Webster, and others. If I had seen such 
pictures in a hotel room, I would have 
carried away a pleasant memory not 
only of the pictures but the hotel alst). 

".Mother thing I w^ould do if I were 
in tiie hotel business would be to pro- 
vide at least one dining room where the 
cooking is all done by a woman. I have 
never yet found a man cook who could 
prepare food in the same way that a 
woman can. I go to much trouble when 
in a strange town to hunt up little tea 
Rjoms where they have women cooks. 
I should be able to have such service 
right at my hotel." 



I WONDER if great corporations deal- 
ing in dress materials have ever made a 
serious effort to arrive scientifically at a 
knowledge of color preferences at dif* 
ferent ages. Not long ago an investiga- 
tion was conducted in England to learn 
from a group of 300 children, between 
six and fifteen, what kind of cloth*^ they 
would wear to a party, and why; the 
kind of clothes they would wear every 
day, and why; the kind of clothes they 
dislike to wear. 

The answers indicated that children 
up to the age of nine are interested 
mainly in a>lor* From ten to twelve, 
they become more interested in decora- 



tion and design, and give more thought 
to variety of color rather than mere in- 
tensity of color. As the age increases, a 
young person regards the dictates of 
fashion and convention as more and 
more important. If i were selling dress 
goods, I'd want to know more about 
such questions as this. 



AN INVESTIGATION into accidents 
in various steel and tube mills indicates 
that accidents are slightly more likely 
to occur on Wednesday than on Friday 
and also more probable to^^ard the 
middle of a 12 hour working shift than 
at either end. The explanation is that 
the accidents are more likely when men 
are not only fatigued but are working 
with great intensity. 

Men are no more fatigued on Wednes- 
day than on Friday but are able to put 
a little more effort into their work then. 
The investigation also showed that no 
matter how many safeguards are de- 
vised, a few men are certain to be care- 
less and be hurt. 



AN AUTOMOBILE salesman, em- 
ployed by one of the competitors of 
Mr. Ford, made an inveatigation among 
Ford owners to try to learn why they 
bought a Ford rather than some other 
car. The most astonishing fact revealed 
by the inquiry was that these buyers 
didn't know why they bought Fords. 

Many of them had never even driven 
a similarly-priced car to ascertain if 
they would like it as well. Few of them 
could think of one specific reason why 
a Ford was first choice. It appears tliat 
when a man gets an idea that he wants 
a Ford car, he buys a Ford, and that 
is all there is to it. Arguments in favor 
of some other car are of little avail be- 
cause the buyer isn*t even enougli inter* 
ested to listen to them. 



SHORTLY after the collapse in stock 
prices, a friend of mine, head of an ad- 
vertising agency, bought various stocks 
dealing in beauty preparations on the 
theory that such goods will have a 
greater increase in consumption than 
almost anything else. 

He had directed a fairly comprehen- 
sive investigation in one or two cities 
which indicated that not more than two 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 

STEEL GIVES DAYLIGHT A CHANCE 




APAKTMliNT llOListii OF THE VVTVSkE. IN THla IMAOINATU tv DKi^lGN nv HUaH FERRlJiS A FtlOMENAOE ||nJi»0£& VEHICULAR TJIAFFJC* 
AH ENLARGEMENT, ON St^ECtAL STOCK. FO* faAMlMQ, WILL BE «<A1LE|> WITHOUT CUAHOE TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENCtlNEEa OA ELrstMEfii fiKECUTlVl. 



Mighty, modern, adaptable steel • , . it stands alone, 
needs no bolstft-ing — and when unconcealed hy weaker 
materials brings light and air and majesty to cubist 
mass, to lance-like tower. 

Windows, which in the fledgling skyscrapers were 
mere slits through heavy masonry, have grown in size 
and number. Tomorrow, curtain walls will yield to 
solid-section steel windows, to sheets of glass through 
which even ultra-violet rays may pass. 

In small as well as large structures, steel is an ally 
of daylight, of speed, permanence and economy. It 



permits the most practical design for homes, schools, 
apartment or mercantile houses, industrial plants and 
small bridges. Steel has less bulk, greater strength than 
any other fire-resistive material. It secures more floor 
space; saves building time and labor* facilitates altera- 
tions, additions, removah 

Before building anything, find out what steel can do 
for you. The Institute serves as a clearing house for 
technical and economic information on structural steel, 
and offers full and free co-operation in the use of such 
data to architects, engineers and all others interested. 



The cd-cperactve non-profit service organ rzation of ihe 
stnictural steel industry of North America* Throuj^h its 
cKtensive test and research program, the Institute aims 
to establish the full htts regarding steel In relation to 
every type of constnictian. The Institute's many publi- 
Cftcioni, covering every phase of steel consiructioji, are 




available on request. Please addieti ail inquiries ro 200 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Canadian address s 
710 Bank of Hamilton Bldg,, TorontQ, Ofit*rio* Diatrict 
«.>fficcs in New York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
ham, CIcvehind, Chicago, Milwadtcej St. Lou)«» Topeka, 
Dallas, San Francisco and Toronto^ 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 

Steel insures strength and security 

H JfAot ttrittaff lit AsfitatCAii IsiTirtmE Stiel CoumtjCTioit Ihc, plew mudiim Uaims'i Bnsm^u 
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Iii^inranoe— a silent partner 
in everything yon do 



Vocation or vacation, business 
or pleasure— insurance has its influ- 
ence on everything you make or u^e. 
For it serves as a guarantee against 
financial loss caused by damaged or 
destroyed property* 

Insurance was first developed as a 
means of spreading the burden of 
sue h a calamity as fire among a group 
instead of leaving it all to one indi- 
viduaL Today its importance is far 
greater, its effects reach far wider be- 
cause there is so much more to protect. 

Every day you or your neighbors 
are experiencing new activities or are 
inventing new products, new pro- 
cesses, new uses,These» in themselves, 
mean new values to protect— and they 
frequently create hazards to values 
already in existence. 

Now, you want and are entided to 
security for your time, energy and 
money expended. And that is die 
|>lace for property insurance- For in- 
surance makes possible positive as- 
surance that your efforts caimot be 
dissipated by physical injury. 

Very distinctly insurance is a con- 
tribution to man's peace of mind. 
More than that it is a spur to progress 
for it permits man to continue his 
search for new things without fear of 
wasted effort. 

Insurance as a social factor is per- 
haps a new viewpoint to you. It is 
usually considered more as a com- 
mercial tool- To present this more 
personal side of the subject we have 
just published a discussion entitled 
**The Social Aspect of Property Insur- 
ance." We believe you will enjoy it. 
Free copies are yours for the asking. 




Itural 



LJ Sn^juroncc C<^mpunii, 

4 lJt)iiferte«mn.lJ* 



Yott^ cart obtain 
Jgriculiumi PoHcUs 
fur alt coverages such as^ 

FIRE . PAHCEL POST 
AUTOMOBILE , MARINE: 
USE AN0 OCCUPANCY 
HENT AND LEASEHOLD 
WINDSTORM • FLO ATE as 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGIS 
RECISTERED MAtL 
TRANSIT . EAKTHgUAKE 
TOL'RISTS* BAGGAGE 
EXPLOSION AND RIOT 
AIRCHAPT DAMAGE 



per cent of the women who might go 
to beauty parlors ever do so. That is, 
considering only the women of families 
whose incomes would permit such lux- 
uries, 98 out of every 100 are still sales 
possibilities. The investigation didn't 
even touch small towns or country ter- 
ritory. In the whole country probably 
only a small fraction of one per cent of 
the women folk have ever been lured 
into a beauty parlor. 

This same advertising man thinks 
that consumption of all sorts of items 
to make women more alluring will also 
have a decided increase even among 
women who have already been using 
them. For example, he believes that 
within a few years women of wealth will 
use perfume, not merely a few drops 
at a time on a handkerchief, but to 
anoint the entire body. 

The same goes, he says, for massage 
creams— not just on the face but all 
oven With the widespreading vogue for 
sketchy bathing suits, women folk will 
be more interested in trying to make 
themselves beautiful all over. Sales of 
every item used in such a campaign 
may advance. 



ONE OF the best business forecasters 
in the country said to me recently; 

''1 am trying to estimate what will 
be the state of business eight or nine 
months from now and I fear that my 
efforts make me hopelessly incapable 
of playing the stock market just now. 
If I decide that stock prices will be 
higher next fall, I am loo likely to dis- 
regard the fluctuations they may make 
meanwhile and buy stocks just before a 
temporary decline. 

"Anybody in the forecasting business 
must make up his mind whether he is 
going to try to predict for immediate 
purposes or for the long pull." 



IN confirmation of that statement, 
James Mughes, who writes the daily 
market letter for a big brokerage house, 
has had the best batting average in the 
United States for the last several months 
on day to day moves of the stock mar- 
ket, But if any of his friends asks him 
what he thinks of the market more than 
a week ahead, he invariably shakes his 
head and says: 

'Mt's all I can do to try to estimate 
what it will do tomorrow*" 



IT has just been brought to my atten- 
tion that in the state of Ohio, a hearse 
is not classed as a commercial vehicle 
but as a pUasun car! 



Wk^n a^fiJtni? t& AcmicuLTuicAL I.viiLHANCiE CoMFASY pk&s^ *fi#n4KJi» A'fl*i*jep**J Bujcin/u 
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FOR NO MORE THAN 



A MESSENGER'S WAGES 

you can enjoy INSTANT AND UNLIMITED 
TYPEWRITTEN COMMUNICATION between 
your office and distant plant or warehouse 



IStratrd at a Teletype \v\ n manufiicturcr's otficcp this typist 
writes: *'SHIP 12 GROSS NO. 10870 SATIN 
FINISH TO MASON CO., 759 STATE ST,, 
WESTPORT, ILL,, BY FX PR ESS TODAY/" 

2 And at the fectory, sk miles away, ihU iiimtietide4 machine 
repeats her me?jsagr letter fgr letter aiid rtgure for ^gtife. 




WHY continue to put up with idling, unde* 
pendable messengers when, at no increase 
in overhead, you can bring your far-removed fac- 
tory or warehouse within seconds of your office? 

Teletype , - . the Telephone Typewriter . • . 
transmits typewritten instructions over tele- 
phone wires at the rate of 60 words per minute. 
Any message written on the sending machine 
is instantly reproduced by the receiving machine, 
and both machines make a record for filing. 

It is practically impossible to make an error in 
transmission, as the sender has only to look at 
what he or she is writing in order to see what is 
being printed at the other end. Thus even the 
most intricate orders and specifications can safely 
be transmitted l>y Teletype, 

As the receiving machine typewrites automat- 




ically, it is unnecessary to wait for somebody to 
answer before a mesaige can be sent* Machines 
can be used in either direction If desired. 

Ask your local telephone 

company for further details/ 

Telephone tj'pewriter service is invaluable be- 
tween widely separated offices and factories or 
warehouses, as well as within large offices and 
plants. Ask the telephone typewriter depart- 
ment of your local telephone company for fur- 
ther details^ or, if you prefer, write the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave,, Chicaga 

THE TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 
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TOPICS FROM THE BUSINESS PRESS 

By PAUL H. HAY WARD 



"T" 



HE wheat combine has revo- 
luticmized methods of wheat 
harvesting/' says Commerce 
and Finance t "and has had a 
profound effect upon the crop 
movement by delivering almost the en* 
tire crop to the elevators at once." 

Now comes the com combine, it adds, 
and quotes a description of its opera- 
tion from the Chicago Ecanomisl: 

It cut the com close to the ground, husked 
it^ and shelled and cleaned the grain, leaving 
behind shredded cornstalks ready to be 
plowed under ground. And when factories 
are bulk to use cornstalks for paper and 
oiher by-products, the machine can be so 
adapted that it will strip the leaves off the 
alalks, tie them in bundles, and deposit 
them ready for the paper milL The economic 
import;ince of the e^^ent lies in the fact 
thai, while the com had stooa outdoors all 
winter and the stalks were wet and difficult 
to handle, the crop was har\*ested at a com- 
plete cost of $1.18 an acre, or lesij than 
three cents a bushel 

"Thus does machinery defeat all the 
'back to the farm* agitation that can be 
generated," the New York publication 
ix>ints out, "We need not more farmers, 
but fewer, . . , When our inventors and 
technicians devise a new industry that 
will take care of the excess labor that 
farm machinery is releasing the countrj^ 
will enjoy unprecedented prosperity," 



thou make a release ... the loan which thou 
hast lent thy neighbor/' 

However, Rabbi Hillel chief of the Rab- 
binical College, discerned that the statute 
had a great fault to it. The wealthy man was 
loath to loan his money to those most in 
need, fearing to lose it under the law. As 
a remedy Hillcl ordained that the creditor 
might make a duly signed deposition before 
the Sabbatical year, reser^^ing the right to 
collect (call) his outstanding accounts at 
any time he might think proper. And thus 
was established the Call Loan, only 3,700 
years after Adam began business in the 
Garden of Eden. 




♦ The Origin of Call Loans 

THE call Ioan» for all its modem 
soimd, traces its origin far back through 
the centuries, we leam from The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street. Its venerabiUty, we 
read 

is established fairly accurately in the Tal- 
mud, the book of Rabbinical Judaism. Ac- 
cording to the old Mosaic law all debts 
among the Jews were to be remitted in the 
Sabbatical or seventh year. 

This measure was intended to adjust the 
inequalities of fortune, and was rather a 
socialistic precept. It is written in Chapter 
15 of Deuteronomy: 

'*.At the end of evcr>' seven years shalt 




♦ A Count Which Went Wrong 

THE matter of store locations has not 
yet been reduced to an exact science, 
J. G, Donley, writing in Chain Store 
Review, points out. He cites the case of 
a variety store chain, which 

decided to put a large store in a Baltimore 
location after a traMEic check had showed a 
most promising density. But when the store 
was opened business did not come up to ex- 
pectaiions^in fact it didn't even approach 
'em. 

Tlie store manager—with an eye for reali- 
ties as well as the potentialities of mer- 
chandising—quickly disco%^ered what was 
wrong, A large percentage of the trafhc was 
colored and a little observation showed that 
a surprisingly large percentage of the col- 
ored traffic walked back and forth on that 
block and the next. The docker had checked 
iind double checked 'em— and then some! 

But the manager did even better than 
headquarters had a right to expect. He 
played up toiletries and ran a surprising 
volume in bay rum. Eventually, of course, 
the store bad to be cut to half its original 
siiz& 

No one yet knows all there is to know 
about the ps>'diology and mathematics ol 
store locations. 

♦ Bridging the Slumps 

"THE Motor and Equipment Associa- 
tion has started an advertising cam- 
paign which has as its objective an in- 
crease in the amount of business repre- 
sented by the repair and maintenance 
work done for automobile owners," says 



Advertising Age, in an editorial entitled 
"One Way to Maintain Volume/' This 
campaign, it is pointed out, 

will not only stimulate the sale of repair 
work, but will increase purchases of parts, 
accessories, finisliing materials, etc. 

The whole automobile industry is alive to 
the fact that if iewer new cars are sold this 
year, more business may be done in the 
service field. 

Most other industries can profit from the 
example of the motor-car field* If there is 
a reduction of buying in one direction, the 
right kind of advertising and sales promo- 
Lian may assist in increasing it in another. 
The repair, maintenance and modernization 
program which is being applied to various 
fields represents one of the best ways to 
bring the total activity up to something 
i;pproaching par. 

The home modernization work which is 
buing participated in by the building field 
is a good instance of what may be done 
ulong tliis line. Factor>^ modernization is 
being urged by the Covemmcni. and the 
idea is being carried out to a considerable 
extent. 

The Clean Up and Paint Up plan in the 

paint field . . , shows the huge volume of 
business which may be built around rela- 
tively small and Insignificant individual ac- 
tj%'ities. In the aggregate they amount to 
astonishing totals. 

In any period of recession of buying of 
major items, increasing the number of buy^ 
ers of smaller items is the obvious method 
of protection against serious sJinnkage iji 
the total volume. , , . 




♦ A Novel Truck Service 

A NOVEL method of handling less than 
carload freight has been developed by 
the North Shore Line, an electric rail- 
way operating between Chicago and 
Milwaukee, we read in the Illinois 
Journal of Commerce. It is known as 
*'ferry truck service" and 

consists of a pickup and delivery service in 
Chicago and Milwaukee, but difTers from 
the methods commonly used, in that the 
"ferry trucks/' or sted containers, are 
mounted on their own running gear and in 
tliat way transported by tractor and rail 
from the warehouse doors of the shipper 
to the doors of the conmgnee 
To illustrate briefly; the "ferry truck^' 
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THE SOUTHWEST 

MARKET" 

A new book for 
executives only 




EXECUTIVE interest m the Southwest 
mounts daily throughout the structure 
uf Amencan Business. Some are tempted by 
the size and richness of the Southwest mar 
ket area of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana- Others are attracted by South- 
western raw material and fuel resources. 
StiD ivthers are primarily interested in the 
untapped reservt)ir of intelligent labor, Fre^ 
quently all of these factors are of interest to 
the executive. And there is a definite swing 
to Dallas^--geographic and economic center 
of the Southwest Market, American Busi- 
ness has chosen Dallas as Southwestern 
Headquarters- 



We have prepared for business executives a 
new 144'page bocik of facts — "The South- 
west Market^ — which is |ust off the press. 
This book gives the latest available informa^ 
tion on Southwe^em sales and manufac 
turmg opportunities. It pr^ents to execu- 
tives quickly and concisely the facts that are 
needed m considering expansion m this rich 
and growing territory. It will have the re' 
spectful attention of every executive to 
whom it is sent. As an executive, you are 
invited to send for this new book. Write on 
your business letterhead^ or mail the coupon 
now. All inquiries held in strict confidence. 



. wo THOUSAND one 
Wndrvd and forty national I and 
^vciional concemc maintain lateft 
<liitribution or manufacturing 
branched in Ddlat> Twq hundred 
and thirty of th«« Ci>nc<mi catne 
DaUatin 192$; one hundred 
*nd tw«nty-ive have «tcabliilied 
^ranch«i in Dallat tioce Januarr 
1» 19 JO. Our new book givei th* 
^*CU on which carecutive* of thewe 
^(■■icemi have choien DaUai. Be 
•ure to send for your copy mow* 




AT 



Dallas 

\ to American Bu^imu 



EXECUTIVE COUPON 

Industrial D^iiJa^, inc, 
^04 Chamber of Commerce Bldg*, Dallaa* 
Pka*e send ffee copy of your new hook, Ti* 
Smtihwttt Mrfr*///' coi 

Name-^ 

Title i_ 



AddreH 



IVhtn n-rrriiip T>ciH7*T»iAf Dau^jis, Ifsr plrotf mfntim Kifhm'^ Batimtst 
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IcidiurriAt Browcifaoitt ZS-toa Gftno' 
fine QrmQG DDJoaditi^ L. C. L, ecmEKix]* 
«r* mX. th« Wcit 26«fa Sircci Stalioo %A the 
Bvlriiaore ^ Ohio Railroad in New 
City* A ^Mx of flix conifliDflTi, mm Mwd 
la N«w York-Bmltimore* PiuftbuTtfa ner- 
vice, CUD be unliwlect in tLbgui ei^^t 
miDdtca. Tb? craEbc nnjoads he«vy 
or bulky «ttelc« ftviD ofMW top cart. 





Railroading today has become a highly de- 
veloped persona] service instead of just a 
matter of carrying passengers and hauling 
freight. Witness the Baltimore & Ohio, for 
example^ who say, **We can honestly try to 
give people a little more than they've paid 
for , - . let us have tracks that are smooth, 
equipment that is modern and clean,'* As a 
part of their ever- broadening program » this 
road has in its equipment a total of 64 Indu»* 
trial Brownhoists. 

Careful judges of crane value know that no 
one type of machine is best suited for all kinds 
of service and the Industrial Brown hoists 
owned by the B i& O include cranes of many 
different sizes and powered by steam, gas and 
Diesel power. This is one of the many ad- 
vantages in buying an Industrial Brownhoist— 
you get a crane that is actually suited to your 
work, because there is a size for every job. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corporation^ General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 

DiMTict DSmi New Yark^ Fbil«dclplti«. PLitftburfli. Detroit. Cbic*|o. Sad Frftncisco, New Orle«iif 
Ptuuz BnMrDliotil Dtviiioa. CloeUod* Ohio: Induifrkl Diviiiou* B«r Ciir^ MicKtgBa; 
EJ^rta FdaadrfF Divuioa. F.lyria- Ohio 

INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 



is pulled to the warehouse of the shipper 
and left there to be looded and sealed. It is 
then picked yp by the tractor, hauled to 
the receiving siation of the railroad, pulled 
up a ramp on to a specially constructed flat 
car. securely fastened and sent to its defiti- 
nation. Another haul by a tractor and the 
■ ferry truck'* is deposited at the warehouse 
of the consignee where the seals are broken 
and the merchaodii^ unloaded. 

Thh method of shipping merdiandise not 
only saves time in transit and handling by 
the railroad company, but it eHminatcs 
losses from theft or breakage, and is eco- 
nomical for both shipper and railroad. 

♦ Financing Telegraphic Bottquets 

SAYING it with flowers telegraph icalty 
involves an interesting financial setup, 
we read in Priniers' Ink worked out by 
the Florist's Telegraph Delivery Asso* 
ciation. This Association, started 16 or 
17 years ago by a group of some 14 
men, by 1923 found that the business 
had assumed such proportions that in- 
dividual conimunication and financing 
under tlie telegraph system was no 
longer possible. Establishment of a 
clearing house was proposed and, two 
years later, the plan was adopted. It 
works like this: 

The names of the members represented in 
the Clearing House are listed in a book of J 
which each member has a copy. When a \ 
member receives an order by telegraph or 
telefrfione, he consults the book to see 
whether the florist ordering is a member i 
in good standing. !f the book qualifies the I 
fiorist. he Tills the order. I 

An applicant for membership in the 
Clearing House must supply all kinds of 
references in regard to his standing in his 
community. If his credentials are accept- 
able, he deposits a $50 bond as evidence of | 
his good faith and as a guarantee to the ^ 
other members ghould he default in his 
payments. Of course, it is so arranged that 
if any member does not pay up within ten 
days after his statement is submitted to 
him, he is automatically dropped as a mem- 
ber and all other members immediately are 
notified not lo accept orders from his shop. 
It is ea^y lo see that fmancially the Clear- 
ing House is as solid as it can be, since 
4,600 members have each posted a bond of 
$50. 

E%'ery month each florist member sub^ 
mits his total incoming orders to the Qear- 
ing House. Here each member has his 
account straightened for him and he is told 
how much he owe^. or, if the balance h in 
his favor, he is told how much is being sent 
him. For this service the Clearing House 
receives two per cent. 

Because the Clearing House demands 
sudi strict adherence to its code and so 
much in the way of financial stability and 
referencai. it has figuratively put the florist 
business in this country on its feet It 
obviates bases which reputable florists 
formerly incurred through dealing with 
florists not so reputable. 



^Vktn tvtitiHif t& IsDusTiJiiJ- Kwow^Hotsr ConroRATiow pL'utt nuutinit X^tim\'x Basttn'Si 
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Thh WorthingtOH 2 ' bori- 
xmtal iitittitx pisi&ff meier 
hiii strrtea fourteeH yenti on 
mnm(tttium mlphatt slot" 
age if*it at tht Seaboard 
By- Pr&d N£t C^ke Com panyj 




llach siitr nuirki a poim m tht by -prod tut 
fuke proitu at whn'h Qtte ar mt^rt Wortf^ 
itfgf^tt proiimts can me J t& mamtatu UH' 
intemipteii pr&r/iicfhfh 



hey bought todafs performance 

. . . fourteen years ago 

IN 1916s the Seaboard By-Product Coke Coinpany installed this 
Worthington horizontal duplex piston meter for measuring 
the passage of ammonium sulphate from settling 
tank to stilL 

Today J the meter is still in service, playing an im- 
portant part in safeguarding production efficiencies. 
It measures iny% tons of liquid per day. 

This service record is a typical one . . . for Worth- 
ington's seventy years of experience in building 
meters is reflected, in each unit produced^ in the 
ability to function accurately yeajr after year with a 
minimum of maintenance. 

The importance of measuring the fluids involved 
in industrial processes is sometimes overlooked, A 
check-up of your liquid handling problems by a 
Worthington engineer may show you a means of 
cutting costs. 

WORTHINGTON 



METERS 
O/Vf Mtten . . . hath frost- 
pros/ and for warm dimatis 
Turhim V^hcity M^ttrt 
C^mp^und Mtiirs 
Cold Water Mti^s 
Hot War^r Mittrs 
Ofi and Caioliiti Mwtirt 

COMPRESSORS 
Stationary ^rtd PortahU 

CONDENSERS 
and Auxiliiries 

DIESEL and GAS ENGtNES 

FEIDWATER HEATERS 

MULTI-V- DRIVES 

CHROMIUM PLATING 

JCtierai^rt om rtqunt 



WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 

Jixecuifvi; Offices: 2 F^k Avenut, New Ycifk^N-Y* 
GENEJlALOrnri S: H AHRTSf^NV N. }. 

ClNCUttKAn DEliVKR Ht>U9tt>N # ALT LAltl CTTT WJiA 

Brsmh O^cti &f Repttirvmtti^tf in Prmerpai Citks ftfrntt femtH Cvtmiri^ 



Hlu n u'i '^!ii.f \V in It I \" r :>N' PrM]* MAfiiixi:!!' CoitPORATtox pfeate tn^titwM Kaiitin*i Bmhttrti 



Foreign Trade Doesn t Just Happen 

By DR. NEIL VAN AKEN 

$t^T€Urff Th€ Ncthftfbnds Chamber oF Commerce In New York, Inc* 



IS it a tniism to say that foreign trade 
does not just happen? In the lobby 
of the Davenport at Spokane was, 
or is, a mural painting depicting a 
mule stubbing his toe against an out- 
cropping of mineral ore which led to the 
discovery of a famous mine in the Coeur 
d'Alenes. But we have never heard of a 
legendary mule stubbing his weary toe 
against a barrel of wire nails in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and kicking it with sufficient 
force to have it land in an importer's 
ofBce in Sourabaya. 

No, foreign trade does not just hap- 
pen. But it can be made more or less 
easy il the various agencies whose main 
purpose is to promote it are used. 

Governments help exports 

THOSE arms in the United States 
whose efforts are directed toward the ex- 
port of their products to foreign coun- 
tries, find their great^t ally in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States Department 
of Commerce. From my study of, and 
contact with, similar bureaus abroad I 
know that our Washington service is by 
far the best equipped, most efficient, and 
most practical foreign trade bureau in 
existence, A fat government pocketbook 
has done wonders. As to promoting im- 
ports, however, ask the man who tried 
it. And in this respect Washington dif- 
fers not at all from Berlin or Paris or 
The Hague, Governments give but little 
encouragement to the importer. 

In spite, however, of the excellent gov- 
ernment equipment for the furtherance 
of exports, many traders in all countries, 
including the United States, prefer to 
entrust the solution of their trade prob- 
lems to private or nonofficial agencies. 
And as to import problems, unless Hiey 
have their own organisations abroad, 
they are almost forced to turn to a pri- 
vate commercial bureau which special* 
izes in the country toward which their 
aims are directed. 

Among such bureaus the ^called 
foreign chambers of commerce are per- 
haps the best known and most reliable. 
They are styled ''foreign" from the fact 
that they are organized to promote trade 
with some foreign country designated by 



the name under which they are known. 

Many, if not most, of th^e foreign 
chambers are American organizations, 
not merely because they are incorporated 
under the laws of some state, but be- 
cause most of their officers and members 
are Americans, 

This is not sufficiently understood by 
the general trading public, owing per- 
haps to the fact or the suspicion that 
these foreign chambers of commerce re- 
mve fmandal aid from sources abroad* 
even from a foreign government. Such 
support, if any, from private firms or 
individuals is usually in the form of 
membership fees, to supplement a simi- 
lar income from American memberships. 

Any revenue which some may derive 
from a foreign government is not usually 
a direct subsidy, but rather a payment 
for actual services rendered. This does 
not mean that such foreign chambers 
become thereby government agencies. As 
far as I know they would refuse such 
contributions if they were intended to 
bind tlie recipients to the economic 
policies of the foreign donors. 

The fact alone that all foreign cham- 
bers of commerce in the United States 
endeavor also to promote exports of 
American products, frequently of articles 
that compete with "home" industry, is 
sufficient proof of their independence 
from foreign control. If it were other- 
wise they would lose the main reason 
for their existence. 

Chambers have best infornaation 

IT MAY be asked why a foreign gov- 
ernment wnU enlist the services of an un- 
official or private body in the United 
States. Has not each foreign government 
a large number of consular officers scat- 
tered from coast to coast? 

The main answer is that foreign con- 
suls as a rule {I am not speaking of 
.American consuls abroad) do not have 
the facilities, the staff, or the experience 
to advise on all the phases of foreign 
trade in their respective districts. They 
are usually good diplomats with all the 
hindrance which a diplomatic function 
means in the development of private 
trade. Many of them are shunted from 
one foreign country to anotlier, as a re- 



sult of the policy of promotions to which 
they all aspire. This applies only to con- 
suls de cmrihe. 

As to the large number of titular con- 
suls, they are mostly so engrossed in 
their own private business from which 
they derive a living, that unusual efforts 
to concern themselves with government 
inquiries cannot be expected. Moreover, 
there is always a feeling that such con- 
sular officers may divert foreign inquiries 
to their own private profit. 

For these reasons many foreign gov- 
ernments turn to their foreign chambers 
of conmierce abroad for aid in promot- 
ing the trade relations of their nationals, 
and quite naturally they are expected to 
pay for whatever services they require. 

Supported by business 

MAY I therefore repeat that a foreign 
chamber of commerce in this country is 
a private, nonofficial body composed of 
and supported by business men here and 
abroad, who see direct and indirect ad- 
vantage in the existence of an organiza- 
tion which can act as a point of contact 
between the trading nationals of two 
countries. If this were better undershiod 
firms and individuals who do not intend 
to become members or contributors 
would make fewer unreasonable de- 
mands from the staffs of foreign cham- 
bers of commerce, 

Howevtir, 1 do not know of a single 
foreign chamber in this country which 
refuses outright to assist an inquirer, 
member or nonmember. In fact it will 
go out of its way to satisfy a nonmem- 
ben to convince him, if possible, of the 
chamber*s value and so enroll him in the 
future. 

1 spoke of the indirect benefit of 
foreign chambers of commerce to inter- 
national trade. This may explain why 
the large banks and business institutions 
of the United States follow the general 
policy of supporting them by one or 
more membershi[)s. 

The National City Bank, the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, the various Stand- 
ard Oil groups, General Motors, and 
similar world-wide organizations, ftnd 
it in their interest to support such cham- 
bers, or at least the more important 
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■ ■ . therefore our power plant 

COST US NOTHINGI 



til Bumming up a two-year cost re{X)rt on their two 180 
lip< Fairbanks-Morse Diesel -generating units, Hohart 
Brothers at Troy, Ohio, my * . therefore our power 
plant cost us^iothing!" 

Using cheap^ low-^rade fuel oil — and getting a far 
greater return in usal>le energy than any other form of 
IK>wer known to modern engineering — these engines in 
the Hohart Plant actually have paid for iheniselves out 
of savings and will increase profits for years to come. 

So certain are the economies of Diesel power that 
America's largest manufacturer of these engines^ Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company, has completed a plan 
whereby the difference between your present power costg 
and the lower cost of Diesel generated power, actually 
becomes the payments oo the eogined* 




Savings as great as 50% are not uncommon in the 
record of nearly 2,000,000 horsepower of F*M Diesels 
now in service. No wonder they pay for themselves in a 
surprisingly short time. 

Fairbanks-MorBe engincei^ are available for a survey 
of the power needs and costs in your plant. They will 
then show you from your own records the important 
savings which can lie made. Cutting costs and not profits 
m the real answer to competition Don't overlook the 
major item of power, ^ rite today saying you are willing 
to learn the fact^. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 
32 branches at your service throagfwtu Uie Uniied Statm 
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MIRBANKS -MORSE 

DIESEL ENGINES 




MOTORS 



PUMPS 



SCALES 



tyhn mrUiag to Fahmmk*, Uo«u & Co er ilt brtiiei affiut fteatr mrmien Nttsou't Bmintu 




LOOK 
OUT 



BE LOW ■ 



DROPS of moisture condensed at tlie ceO~ 
ing never shout a warning- But they often 
cause damage below- Silently they collect. They 
rust machinery, niin material, and cause 
millions of dollars of damage and loss each year. 

Adequate Insultitian Necessary 
Wise executives are protecting their build- 
ings from this costly depreciation by insulating 
roofs with Armstrongs Corkhoard Insulation. 
And tliey are annually saving milltons in fuel 
bilb, too, because Armstrong's Corkboard 
provides efficient insulation— shuts out summer 
heat, winter coltL Now, year 'round comfort b 
brought to evenj floor. 

Easily Applied 

Armstrong's Corklxjard can be laid over any 
type of roof-deck— old or new. It is moisture- 
resistant. It does not buckle, shrink, or swelL 
And it can be laid quickly, because it comes in 
a single thickjwssl 

We suggest that you write for a copy of the 
book, "The Insulation of Roofs with .\rm- 
stron^H Corkbo^ml/' It contains much valuable 
information about insulating every type of 
roof. Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Comi>any, J>f>3 Concord Street. 
Lancaster. Pa. Brancli offices in 
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ones, not because they need to call on 
them for information, but because they 
realize that all organized efforts by re- 
sponsible organizations to promote the 
smooth flow of international trade are a 
distinct advantage to them. 

Moreover, there is a psychological ad* 
vantage accompanying support of for- 
eign chambers of commerce. In foreign 
countries, more perhaps than in the 
sophisticated United States, great pres- 
tige is attributed to membership in their 
chambers of commerce abroad. This is 
so well realized that not many months 
ago a foreign chamber of commerce in 
New York received a number of com- 
plaints from various exporters abroad 
about a tricky unethical trade practice 
indulged in by a New York importer 
. who flaunted on his letterhead the fact 
I that he was a member of the chamber. 



I 



Montreal^ Toronto, and Winnipeg* 



Arms fronts 

® 

Product 



Armstrong's 

orkboard Insulation 

FOR TIIE ROOF OF EWRY BnLDING 

A»«iTfcoxG CoiK ft iMstru^^ioN CoMfAKv pkw tftftiii^f* AfBlfwi'j Buiineu 



Membership is good reference 

IT APPEARED that the New York 
firm had at one time, live years ago. 
t>e€n a member of the foreign chamber 
but had been dropped from the roster 
lor good and sufficient reasons. The 
complainants stated that they liad been 
induced to enter into negotiations with 
the New York finn because it was a 
member of the chamber. This incident 
also emphasizes the need of careful 
scrutiny of appUcants for membership 
in a trade organization whose standing 
abroad is an implied recommendation 
of its members. 

Until a few months ago there was the 
greatest divergence in tlie practices, 
policies and functions of foreign cham- 
bers of commerce in the United States. 
There was no cooperation between them 
except such as resulted from a casual 
acquaintance between two or three sec- 
retaries of as many foreign chambers. 

This defect has now been remedied. At 
the suggestion of tJie New York Mer- 
chants' .Association, whose foreign trade 
bureau, under the leadership of William 
H. Mahoney, is in almost daily touch 
with the foreign chambers of commerce 
in New York, a meeting was called early 
in 1929 and steps taken to establish the 
"Association of Secretaries of Foreign 
Chambers of Commerce in the U. S. A," 
It is perhaps hoping too much that 
some day aU the offices of foreign cham- 
bers in New York will be gathered into 
one foreign trade building under a gen- 
eral secretary who will distribute all in- 
quiries about foreign trade reaching the 
Association among the respective cham- 
bers. Such a foreign trade building might 
^ become the center for America's foreign 
: trade promotion through unofficial chan- 
I nels. 
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TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 



2obT 



IQUID 



Steel 



J 



usta 



good handful for 
Modem Industry 



IN INDUSHRY today, modem electric 
cranes swiftly and easily move loads 
human hands could never carry* One man 
— ^by the effortless movement of a few con- 
trol l*?vers — makes electric motors do 
things a thouso^nd men could never ac- 
complish by the svk^e^t of human toil. 
Electric moior*^ by thus magnifying the 
productive ability of individual workmen 
have become the very back bo n e o f I n d ustrj' . 

For this reason Motor Control has taken 
a position of extreme importance, Where 
one man makes electric motors do the 
la bur of hundreds of workmen, the link 
between that mi^ nun's mind and his 





The Final Rtiult&f 
This Pioneering 

Cutltf 'Hummer tt^mS' 
Ardiifsd Motor Ctfntrot 
AdJ ft^iituritt whnrh uttty 

prtniuce — ftniurtt whith 
vrtiy npt^rienct coYer- 
tHf^ alt prohUmt &f elti' 
tnc motor applUatimt 
cotiiffptrfltet. 1 hm^ Cut* 
ttr-Htimmtt '^readf tn- 

ntf ntwtth Tti^rvt to ffm 
' — pr^vitiei for alt mitat 
motor appticdttorts the 
ftime suprfiur per form* 
iiitttft, mfeiy and turn* 
omy far which Cutler* 
liitmmitr rptirally rnjti- 
tufred Mtiior Control tut t 
lifVH oitJUandatfi thrnti^i 
uui thrrf cfrCdf^j affn. 
du ttij '$ ffr^tr^caimn^ 



Herculean electric miis- 
cks can cause waste in 
the same measure that 
it saves, 

Tlius with the tacreasing use of electric 
power the name Cutler*Hammer on Mucor 
Control equipmetit has been of growing 
moment. It marks the product of special- 
ists * . • but what is more, the product of 
pioneers, Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
today, whether it is specially engineered 
for a huge crane, or if ii a simple motor 
starter that comes to you from a jobber's 
shelf h»s been born of long ejcperience. 
Cutler- Hammer SiandarMztd Motor Con- 
trol incorporates features of safety and 



dependability gleaned 
from many fields * ^ , 
features which prevent 
troubles which any nar- 
rower experience could 
not foresee* 

Such features and the 
experience fathering 
them, have prompted 
leading manufaciurers 
of motor- driven ma- 
chines to incorporate Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control as a guarantee of machine 
performance . . . farsighted moior builders 
to recommend Cutler-Hammer for direct- 
ing and protecting the motors they build 
. . , and progressive electrical wholesalers 
to offer Cutler- Hammer Motor Control 
lo their trade* 

CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 

rmtit^r Manm/^cittm of tirctrtc Co/ttrpl Appmtnt 
12^1 Si. Pau[ Aveitutf 
MILWAUKEE - WISCONSIN 



CUTLER^AMMER 



Control Equipmeiit Cooil Electric Motors Deserue 



Whm wrUiuff tt> CiiTLaa-B^^MEj,. I sc. pk^,, ,n,ntw„ A'afu^^v Busm^.s 
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What 
About 
Bearings? 



Quality 



Ball ond sleeve bearings both have 
advocotes. Experience has proven that 
each type of bearing hos opptkations 
where It is best, Wagner builds both,., 
toke your choice. If uncertain about 
wh ich type of beor ing is best for o given 
opplicotion.ask forWagnerexperience 
that con be opplied to your problem. 



COfiiwIt Wogn«r, b»coui9 Wognef buUdl 
«v9ry tdmmerciol Jyp* of a. c, mo lor. 
litBTotura on Raqu«>t 

WAG N ER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

4400 Plymouth Ave., St Louis 

Sales ond Service in a5 CHies 

PRODUCTS . . * FAN«' PKSR VVALL CIlLINa 
TnANSFOftMeRSt^OWtli t»iBTItl»UiriOHM iN^TflUMINT 



Transportation Is 
Conference Theme 

THE systematic development of the 
airplane and automobile as trans- 
portation agencies will be con- 
sidered at eight regional meeting? to be 
held this winter under tiie auspices of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Southern conferences will be held at 
Atlanta and Dallas in early November* 
A western conference is scheduled for 
Portland, Ore,, juBt preceding the West- 
em Divisional Meeting of the National 
Chamber December 8 and 9 while con* 
ferences in the North Atlantic, middle 
western and mountain states will be 
held at dates not yet definitely decided. 

TIu* conferences were recommended 
by Uie Transportation and Communica- 
tion Department Committee and sanc- 
tioned by the Board of the National 
Chamber in response to numerous re- 
quests from local commercial organiza- 
tions. They are designed primarily to 
enable member organizaiions to ap- 
proaclt their regional motor and air 
traffic problems with a national view- 
point, that community efforts and regu- 
lations may be uniform. 

The National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, in which the 
National Chamber took an active part, 
laid the basis for further effort toward 
traffic betterment. The general plan 
includes the revised uniform state ve- 
iiicle code, model municipal traffic 
ordinance, standard street signs, signals 
and markings and measures for the re- 
lief of traffic congestion. 

To consider aviation 

INCREASING use of aviation has also 
brought to communities practical ques- 
tions as to the direction which should be 
given to further development. Many 
member organizations of the National 
Chamber are now dealing with ques- 
! tions growing out of airways and air- 
ports, airport administration and man- 
agement, airport enabling legislation, 
uniform legislation governing inspection 
of planes and licensing of pilots. 

The meetings will give opportunity 
to bring out experience and views sup- 
plementing the Chamber of Commerce 
Air Manual recently prepared by the 
Committee on Aeronautics. 

Members of this committee will at- 
tend the various conferences and the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is 
also cooperating. 
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\s! We are Civic-Minded in the 

SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLITAN BAY AREA 




ew commimities in the 
world have been favored 
with thejDalanced prosperity 
which has been enjoyed con' 
tinuously in the San Fran' 
Cisco Metropolitan Bay Area, 
We who live, work, and play 
in this nature-favored section 
gain the fullest appreciation 
of our good fortune. 

Visitors from the East and 
Middle West — people in the 
best position to compare — 
are quick to comment upon: 

1. The healthy condition of 
employment here. 



The unusual percentage 
of home^owners and car-* 
owners. 
3. Delightful climate the 
year round. 
Far Ind^u^trity, 
This section offers — 
abundance of electric 
power and Natural 
Gas at low rates; UU' 
usually low labor 
tum-o ver due to large 




home ownership; all year 
working climate; waterfront 
and other acreage at low cost; 
wide variety and abundance 
of raw materials; 
transportation facili' 
ties and a receptive 
local and export 
market. 

For information re- 
garding opportunities 
for Industries, write; 



Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

Cenerat Office: 245 Market Street, San Fraiicbco, California 



Serving 362 conununtties in Northetti and Central Caltfomia 



Jflwn ti^rifiwjr P*ctric CJas axd Electiiic Com tax y ptcast nwn^ion X^thn't Bndnctt 



NEWS OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 



By WILLARD L. HAMMER 



Aniiual 
Meeting 



THE Chamber of 
Commerce of the 

United States of 

America will hold its 
nineteenth annual meeting in Atlantic 
City, April 28, to May 1, 1931, inclu- 
sive. For several years the meeting? have 
been held in Washington, 

The Biennial Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce will be 
held in Washington May 4 to 9, 1931. 



Vocational 
Guidance 



SEVERAL years ago 
a Waterloo, Iowa, 
contractor, who is also 
a member of the 
Waterloo Rotary Club and a past presi- 
dent of the West Waterloo school board, 
was sought out by a youngster just 
graduating from high school who 
wished to talk over the p<^ibilities of 
the contracting business. The contractor, 
glad of the opportunity to be of service 
to the boy, outlined to him the problems 
to be met in the work, the qualifications 
needed and such other pertinent facts 
which might help the graduate. 

That interview between man and boy 
was the beginning of a service which 
Waterloo Rotarians are providing for 
high school graduates. It has been de- 
veloped to a point where hundreds of 
boys are receiving vocational guidance 
in the Waterloo high schools now and 
impressive future results are expected. 

isJear the end of each school year a 
questionnaire is given each high school 
senior boy. In this he fills out answers 
to questions pertaining to his course of 
studies, his father s occupation, what 
business or profession the boy prefers 
and why he prefers it. 

The boys' work committee of the 
Rotary Club then is given the ques- 
tionnaires, along with other question- 
naires filled out by various club 
members in which they have outlined 
their business or profession, told some- 
thing of their education, and given a 
brief history of their professional 
careers. 

The committee then arranges inter- 
views between boys and men interested 
in the same line of work. The business 
or profession is discussed in all its 



phases. Frequently after the interview 
the boy changes his mind and decides 
he does not wish to take up the life work 
he had contemplated. 

Right there is one of the big merits 
of the plan, as it saves considerable 
time, trouble and money if the boy is 
able to make this discovery early in 
life. Another big objective is that these 
interviews make the boys feel that the 
business men of their city have an in- 
terest in them. Often the boys are in- 
vited to come back from time to time 
for further interviews. 



Chamber as 
Arbitrator 



THE Chamber of 
Commerce of Amster- 
dam, N. Y. recently 
officiated in an arbi- 
trative capacity, the ultimate outcome 
of which resulted in saving for the city 
a succ^ful and important industry. 



A hosiery company there, announced 
that it intended to enlarge its plant con- 
siderably and that when completed, this 
enlargement would enable the plant to 
employ fully double its present number 
of workers. 

This news was received favorably be- 
cause it meant additional employment. 
The progressiveness of the hosiery firm 
was widely applauded. 

Upon applying for a building permit, 
however, the hosiery officials were re- 
fused; the zoning ordinance of the city, 
they were told, would not permit the 
proposed enlargement for the reason 
that the plant was located in a residen- 
tial zone, and that no provision had 
been made to place it in the light-manu- 
facturing zone, should sufficient cause 
develop, when the ordinance was origi- 
nally adopted. Unperturbed by this 
obstacle, the hosiery ofTiciais promptly 
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Araerican IriMimte of Electrical EngmMTi 
South west em Aa^Jociiition of XTjrH5r>meo 
I'lori.-.!* Telegraph Ddivt?ry AiwiicuUuJi . 
American Muiig^uejic HrtKliicw* Aisociuliaii 
American KaiKay As^wxriamti Sirfiiul iieciion 
Ameriam Swicty of CertiJicd PubUc Accoxui" 

taiiti ■ ■■■■ ' ;- ' 

Had tic Qjasi Cm Aiaociauon,...., ^ - 

iiautbern Nurscrymcii'i Astsociattott. - 
Aiiiericiiti Kail way Tool Fati^mcis'fl AModatJoii 

Federal \Vholc*ale UrviggisLi As!«JCiatujil. 

I'litlctI Staler* Fialitrrics Assoiiation 
Clock M ami fact urer» AsMK-ialiyn uf America 
AmcriL-aii Xalioiittl Ket:iil Jewdeii A** sue 1:1 1 ion 
]^lurHfaife Batiktrs Asm I t 1-1 ^.f Americ-ii 

Mwrri!t I'laii iiankers n 

Norlliweitif rn llotd A 

Lmmdrywwiiefa , 

Nalional As*ocialioii t»i Hi iml Uiimnist*, 

National Pulilbhrrs A*JiO<tatiiiii . 
Hoadnia-^ter* and Mabneiiafice of Way AMOCia- 

tkm wf Anierica.. .. ... . .. . V 

XtirliuTU Not CTt>»-er» AwsociMnwu 

FbanciaJ Atlvcrti»efs AsKKriatioti 

BaJcery Eiinif«"ent MaiiufJicmrcra A*ftC»ciatnjii 

Drop Foigtr Supply A?i'«i>ciaUon 

Amerkaij Hnktr*, AiiW-iafiori • i^v- "^■v^^;^ 
^'alio^al Av!KK.-m(jtiii of V\ bok«aJe Fie Bakcis 

Ma^er II ^^"J Blarlisniitbs National 

Protrcti '■■'■'■^^ Ametictt 

ASW Tfj. Uakiiig Iftduslry 

American _ I iiMitutc ui Mining and MetaHuriti- 

AincHcan As^iation of Personal tiiiancr 

Shir^^nr"r*A*MKia pacific Coast 

American Trade A«Kt»ciaiion Escf.'iitiv*"i 
National Electric IJgHt Aasoeiatiiiii 

Mail Ad vert 1*1 n IT Service Asitiiciation.,. 

2 American Banker* Association. ..... 

2 Inlrrnational A^todatiim flf CaJtjalty an<l 
Surety I'nd^rw nter-i 

4 American Tife rtrnv^^ntion 

4 NaistMial -Safety Council ^ 

Alabama rVoriila Tnrprntme Produccn AMoci- 
Btion , , " ' • 

3 National Selected Mortktant 
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Baker Hol^I 

Arlington Hotel 

CojimflipclStaB Hole] 
IIuntinBUjn lifHcl 

Sbernian Hotel 

Windiwjr Hot el 
Yafe CImIj 

PeiuHylvania Hotel 
Siattcr Hold 

Alex Jolinftor. llotd 
Palmer llou »c 
Municipal Auditnnnm 
Nkjtoji lAHlge 

Stcven.i Hotel 
JJwrtrone fioti?l 
Bfdwn Horel 

Municipal Audiioriiim 
Municipal AoditiiriuTU 
htrvciia Hmrl 

Municipal A«dili>rium 
Steven i Hotel 



Cliftun llmiite 
I'Vcfjch Lick Sprinu* 

Hotel 
Hotel Pfiitcr 
ilotd Ckvelun*! 

Orrenhrier flmel 
Sfeveni Hntel 
Wdliam Penn Hotel 

Cti-lcm Hotel 
Broadmoor Hotel 
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-ir A MATi . . WAKES A BETTEtl MOUaimiAP 
im MvlGHBOA, THOtCH HE BrrLD 
im HOlf*E IN THE WOOD*? ... Tin: WOR|J> 
WILL UAJ^ A BEATEX PATH TO Ills lK*01t." 




M 



BUSnVESS liuiln'l been no good with 

Riiidf ihr finettt mdUtk^Lrap^. Yfft fewrr 
(ewtT villagers* Ajllowed the prov^rLial 

diH^r, 

hy diiif t you move?** the village wii*e 
uskrd. *'%fiy nut lot'utcf yunr pUnl 
tt<?urer it 14 market? Voa may pay a little 
^Mre for y<jiirruw muterial, but you'll pay 
^ lot Irsrt Im miirkel yotir ruiiiihetl good^/' 
Woilfru Bciefire now eoiijuders? seven f<ue- 
*orei bi bM^utliig a pUnL At leiiftl two of 
(H*inl unmiKUikuyy to New York 
^iiil^. T\u y lire: 

1 • Loumr cont of dhtributian 
2, J^iwer coat ofeleetrieiiy 
^u«it of diMtribution b indiiiiiry*}) eturf 
l*f«)lileni tfMl4iy* if yoii lot-atr in New York 



OUSE-TRAP MAKER 

comes out of the woods 



Sljite, ydij are iit I he eenler of 19' ^. lif llie 
eountry ^i I>t^opIr iind 53% of it» weahli, 
\ on liuve the fofeigo murket^ of the world 
at your Lack giite, 

\ our electric jKJWer m Niagara tlndiioii 
territory costs yon far lein* tiiiin the na 
tio«*B average. A rx^nipuHiton of rieetric 
rsjtee inAnenc^d many indtuitneH to lo 
citte in New ork Stale. 
Here lubor in »killed, i^ubi^titntiul and pb-ni- 
ifni. Raw muterialTi are ennily available. 
Capital in nbuiidant and climate u favor- 
able. 

I f yon are a matiufaetiirer 

iittere^ted in locating your \*\ | ^ O A R A 
plant on a mudeni M^ien- 
tifir fai't ba^i^t (ieini for 



the new 28-pag*- ilhintrated iKHiklet, ''New 
^ ork, ihr Creai IndufUnal Slale." It U 
Bent wilbont a pi-rsooal fotlow-up. Atldre^ti 
Niagara Hud turn Piiwer CoriKirafion, In- 
dui^lnul Development Bureat(« Albanv, 

Or, pt-rhafM yon may want to go further 
and Htudy the cpict«ttou in terms of your 
own l osiji, I 'iir fiui ii an analy*iiii, the train- 
ed feiervierti of i be Bureau^s en§ine«r» are 
yourii for ibe asking, Tliem- men will reiit 
their eaw* on tli,* fuci^. 




HUDSON 



l/wi- Ni,ffur» HiMthifn U^HuirnM fn.,.f.nt,n^ (iwj^iV* it/ Ynrk i 



•^^'JJWINSVT 
*"t^FALO 



CAAAJOfUHJK 
CAiNASTOTA 
CANTON 
C4RTHAf;E 

t.Ur: <:(.mL£S£]ij. 

i:<>RrLAND 

DIIPKW 
l»OLc;KVii.ii: 
lit ^iKTHK 

^iYHACi hi: 



I-AfKmRT 

rAl.t;oMLH 

tORT EtJWARll 
I RANtFORT 

cuivoisviujc 
t;<irvi:»siviR 

GOWAM>A 



iii:rkimt:r umor 

"O^JEH LITTLE FAIXS 

II I mufi FAIJ> LVON< 

J A3H i:STOWX M ,\SS1.1\A 

JOJtN.«TOir^ MEDLVA 
MOHAWK 



MACAHA KAUj* 

K toxawamja 

NOR woo 11 
OiJEAH 

KiTSiDAJt 
Fl'LASItl 



RUITEKIJAAI 

Sir. loiiN'svij-U: 

JiALUlANCA 
SAK^ITOCA JiFRL\C;S 
SCHE>'Et:TAm 
I^COTIA 
Si&A»IUTta.E!» 

»msA\ 

SVRAi:i>E 

lll.l.tA»f5VIT 



TOfVAWANDA 

IHOY 

LPTICA 

WATEHfOHll 

VATKHTOIN 

WATFJHVLIET 

m-EIJjiVILLE 

WESTrjElJI 

WlftTEHAU, 

<iim:siioRo 

IK 



^Itiue mrnthn XiUiat$'i BuMme^s 
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Miles and Miles 
of Yellow Strand 

This is the age of big projects — the deepening of 
watenvays ; the digging of great canals for transpor- 
tation and drainage; the erection of mammoth dams 
to impound water for irrigation and power. 

It is no mere coincidence that miles and miles of 
Yellow Strand Wire Rope are constantly employed 
in these enormous construction projects. The exca- 
vating and handling machinery are of the largest 
capacities obtainable — and each year finds them 
larger, potting e%^er increasing strains on their wire 
ropes. Only such rope as Yellow Strand can stand 
the gaff — economically. 

YcHow Stnind is designed and made especially for heavy 
duly. lis wire is drawn to our special specifications (torn 
steel of Swedish origin. And over fifty years of wire rope 
making experience go into its manufacture. 

One strand of yellow is its 'Visible difference from all other 
ropes and enables yoy to see that you get Yellow Strand 
when you specify it. 

Brodeiick & Baf^com Rope Company 
St. Loui^^ Mo* 

EmtBrn Oficm and Wm-ohouni*: ft» Wii«]iiii|[tun Streot* Nfn* Yfiffc^ Y. 

Southern ff' ftrphimtr : HdMilon, Tcxd« 
W^Miwa 0^£iSM$ SeALLl« and Ponljiud^ Or«, Fuct^rwi Si. Louii mad S«Jit|l« 

Manufactmrcn nothing fr*tf une^ n^pe far imer half a tentMfy. 

Ifelloiv Strand 

WIRE ROPE 




BBAt^dm AerimI 
Wire Rwpr 
Trarowiijfa art" 
Hid k on ami- 
{■aI lalution of 

age problepi* 
Wrilo f PI- 




made application to the Common Coun- 
cil, the city's governing body, to have 
the ordinance changed so as to facilitate 
the granting of the permit. 

In the meantime, to further compli- 
cate matters, a petition was circulated 
opposing the firm*s projected move, a 
petition rather heavily signed and com- 
plaining that smoke from the plant was 
a nuisance, the machinery noisy, and 
various other petty objections. 

The situation daily became more 
serious. The complaining residents 
steadfastly refused to compromise; and 
more and more names were finding their 
way on the petition. Equally firm and 
unwilling to compromise were the 
hosiery officials, who stated emphati- 
cally that imless the petition were 
quashed and the ordinance changed to 
their advantage, they would certainly 
accept an ofTer— it was very attractive 
and it actually existed— to locate out of 
town. 

Then the industrial committee of the 
Amsterdam Chamber and the majority 
of the aldermanic body got into action. 
First, the complaining residents and the 
hosiery men were interviewed individ- 
ually, then jointly, and both times they 
were sounded out thorouglily and their 
opinions carefully noted: then, the zon- 
ing ordinance and various legal aspects 
of the situation were gone into exten- 
sively—also impartially^by the Cham- 
berites and the aldermen; and finally 
the whole matter was aired at a public 
meeting, during which the Chamberites 
presented their views why the hosiery 
plant^s permit should be granted, the 
complaining residents why it should be 
refused. 

The result, due to a great extent to 
the Chamber's arbitrative ability, was 
that shortly afterwards the petition was 
suddenly quashed and the aldermen 
unanimously voted to amend the zoning 
law and so grant the hosiery firm their 
permit. 

This is but another instance where a 
local chamber, because it believes that it 
should take as much time to foster its 
present industries as to attempt con- 
stantly to attract others, has lived up 
to its trust. 



A Union of Civic ™^ General Coun- 

Orgamzarions f "^P^^ ^eeds. 

, lornied some months 

ago by the St, Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, provides an ex- 
cellent example of the growing trend 
toward cooperation of the multifarious 
civic organizations. Organization has 
as Its sole purpose the doing of some- 
thing that cannot be done by in- 
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1.0 W I: K CRATING COSTS 
FO 1.1.0 W LAB 0 ItATO RY AN Al YS I S 



If you believe there is room 
for improvement in your 
crating, the facilitiea of the 
Weyerhaeuser Laboratory at 
Cloquet — headquarters for 
the creation of scientific crate 
design and assembly — are 
available. If you are satisfied 
with your crate as is, Weyer- 
haeuser can put at your dis- 
posal its extensive resources 
and all of the economies re- 
sulting from specialized man- 
ufacturing* 

Our Crating Engineers con- 
tinually are eliminating wastes 
in crating methods. A Weyer- 
haeuser Cut-to*Size Crate spe- 
cifically meets the individual 
shipping requirements of your 
product* Its design calls for 
the minimum amount of lum- 
ber required — wood of the 
right kind, the exact size, the 
correct weight, and a specific 
number of pieces- Its assem- 
bly is orderly, simple and fast. 
It has adequate strength and 
rigidity for protection. It is 



CRATE HISTORY No* 233 




As redesigned by Weyerhaeuser Crai* 
mg Enginerrs, Crate "B** mtm all the 
requirements of itrengthf rigidity, fmt, 
easy assembly and uhimaie hw cost. 
Savings of 47% in lumber and S$7c in 
weight were effected and the design $o 
simplified that the lab^r cost of assem- 
bly was materially reduced. Light 
weight, non-splitting lumber , property 
braced and block ed, prorides 
adequate protection^ 

neat in appearance. It is de- 
signed, without waste, to 
achieve positive and substan- 
tia! reductions in cost — both 
in labor and shipping weigh ts- 
Costly damage claims are re- 
duced to a mi n it n u m* 

Our district representative 
will gladly confer with you re- 
garding your definite needs — 
either on your present re- 
quirements for cut-to-size 



-4* originally shipped to our Laboratory 
at Cloquet f Crate "A" although made 
<j/ cut-to-size material, was faulty in de^ 
sign and construction. The lumber used 
was too heayy and wrong In size; the 
bracing was improperly placed to se- 
cure uniform distribution of the weight 
<>/ the product. Cost of materiah and 
assembly was unnecessarily high and 
there was danger o/ breakage in transit. 




TAc JVeyerhaeui^ Stat I 
ij 4 fymbat of dtfttfon- * 
stT4ttca voTtk! It tc/<'n- ' 

has iMndergone itientific 

Anairtit — tht cnttr 
thai /idi been proY^n tt> 
he foundir d^uHnrd and properly atKntttted. }t 
it tht mark of tfpproral of the Weycj/tatuttr 
Crating Em^n^et* 

crates or on cost-saving Lab- 
oratory Analysis of your ship- 
ping methods. 

For the manufacturer who b liitahU to 
take adv^titage of the ecoRomtei of ait*to- 
siic crates, Weyerhaeuser o^crs m variety 
of ideal Light Weight Oacing Woods m 
standard grades and aizea* These woods 
are light weight, non-spIitting and of am- 
ple ^rength to assure adequate protection, 
making possible unusual savings m both 
lahor and freight costs. 



Crating Sales Division 

DEPARTMENT 41 

WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 

307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



fPhen twilitig to WxvmBMDtn S«Ui Com»aHV fUat* imhIwh Naii<m't Butimtii 
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J- "-"^""^ J J„„„j 6. VtnuUu»f. C.»ff-««o; MwIioJ Emtineerma Co.. New Vorlc C.tr 




HOSE barefoot youngsters who went to the "little 
schoolhouse on the hill"— whose gym was the barn 
—who did their "jack-knives" in the old swimmin' 
hole! How their eyes would pop-if they could see the 
world's largest high school at Trenton, New Jersey! 
"Gee, iome school!" you can hear them gasp in 
amazement. Over 13 acres of stately buildings... 
a 30 acre campus ... accommodations for 3000 
pupils... the last word in gyms and swimming 
pools ... a restaurant ... and many other features! 
And, of course, the most modern of ventilating 
systems . . . every room flooded with pure, invigor- 
ating air supplied by Sturtevant Ventilating Fans. 
It is significant that Sturtevant Fans were the choice 
not only for this, the world's largest high school, 
but also for the world's largest office buildmg, the 
great 85 -story Empire State now being erected in 
New York City. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company: Main Offices at Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass., Chicago, San Francisco; Brancli 
offices in principal cities. 

i -i f 
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dividitals working without coordination. 

Then, obviously civic organizations 
are good. But if 150 or 200 organiza- 
tions are formed to solve comn^unity 
problems, there is a state of organiza- 
tion that rightly may be termed "over- 
organization/* This condition is present 
in many towns and cities. St. l/iuis had 
many such organizations; the Chamber 
of Commerce united them by the forma- 
tion of a **General Council on Civic 
Needs/' composed of representatives 
from the various civic and commercial 
groups within the city. Philadelphia had 
more than a hundred organizations and 
united most of them by the formation 
of the Greater Philadelphia Committee, 
The St Louis Council on Civic Needs 
grew out of a series of meetings, spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce, 
for the general purpose of unifying the 
aims of the civic organizations. At the 
concluding meeting it was voted to form 
a permanent organization, with each 
member association naming two dele- 
gates to the Council. Tlie Chamber of- 
fered secretarial services and the chair- 
man of the civic development commit- 
tee of the Chamber was elected head of 
the Council, 

Functions of the Council generally 
are to study and analyze all of the 
needs presented at the meetings and to 
use them as the basis for any bond- 
issue campaigns that may be decided 
upon. The Council also is to assist in 
speeding up civic development work 
already under way. 



Tulsa Safety 
Council 




HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 



MILLIONS of dol- 
lars are expended 
annually in the pres- 
ervation of human 
life. These large sums are not spent only 
for the saving of human lives but for 
the prevention of accidents. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, has started to 
educate the people to safety, and there- 
for has founded an organizatior known 
as the Tulsa Safety Council. 

The first major objective on the coun- 
cil's program was reached recently with 
the announcement that definite arrange- 
ments had been completed for a special 
course in safety engineering at the 
University of Tulsa. This is the first 
time that such a course, allowing credits, 
has been made a part of the regular 
curricular work of a university. 

OfRdals are mapping out a system- 
atized course of study which will be 
made a part of the college of petroleum 
engineering. 

Classes have been started and stu- 
dents have heard lectures on many 
safety features. 



Wktn writutii to B. F. SttiTiVAST CourAH\' picaie mfntian Xatimrs 



But 
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The fact that so manv experienced executives have ordered and re^ordered Blaw-Knox 
industrial buildings, suggests that there must be sound economic reasons for their use. 
The coupon will bring you descriptive catalogs explaining the reasons 

Why You Should Buy 

Blaw-Knox Standard Unit 



Some userM «»/ Milmr'Knox Bnildingm 



I 



A* L* A dim I Fit per CofsapftRV 
Torich Sum me " Compainv 
Ourtic:« Brother! 

Joh niKto wn A u to m d b i Ic Cam pA n v 

Danic Motor Compdnv 

Filbert Garaue Companv 

Gfo. L. MaJiby CarCompinv 

E»ton Auk Company 

Cook Sprine Conipaay 

Frett^O'Lite Company 

Niuioaal Analine & CKemiCal Cott^p^nf 

Souchcm Dvctiuff* C*?mp»ny 

Curblde & Cnrban ChrmicAl Company 

Dommion Tur & Chemical Caoipanv 

Citro Chemk^l Companv 

Lockport Chemical Compaiiv 

Tavtor CKcmictit Companv 

t>uqueine Reduction CompjinV 

Ktfytione Met^li Reditction Companv 

^Dettinii Bronze Company 

CdcKrnne Brnifl Compui' 

Rail'wmy tee Cdmpnnv 

Oxfurd Varniih Company 

Armicaie Vamlih Company 

Fittiburvh PUle GLaaa Cotnpvny 

ttUnoli Electrk PoTcclftin CtJmpany 

Peerleii Gl«at Company 

AclantJc Brick Company 

Wr»t Broi. Brick Company 

Johnidn City Shjile Brick Company 

I'on Huron i'erminaf Company 

M^DoygjiU Terminml Warehome Co. 

Long l»UnJ StoraBe Cacnpatiy 

KelJv' Spring Tie id Tire Co pi pa ny 

Cord Tire Corpotmiion 

Mitler Rubber Compnny 

pene ral tlcctrk Cam pan V 

He«a-Br{|itic Mf||. Companv 

General Rrt^ Ext ingu jibing Compa^ny 

Com Products Ret'ininfi: Comp&nv 

Fairbanki Morse &l Company 

Untred Kn^r^ ^ Foundry Company 

t^artleit Hiiyward Company 

Tfrrtninatt &. Traniporiatioo Company 

of AmericA 
Otit Elevator Company 
TKe Dcmini Company 



Ohio Wood Freien-inf Company 
Pi Qua Hand[e Mff;. Conapaiiy 
Hoofier Veneer Comipjinv 
Alkntown Spmninii Comp«ny 
Continent Hi Roofing & Mis- Company 
Huberoid Companv 
HichftrdiPn Company 
Tobacco By-Producia Company 
Grani Portland Cement Company 
Cattails Portland Ccmem Company 
Atla* Portland Cement Company 
Univcr«iil Portland Cement Company 
Whet mo re £t Morte Granite Company 
Blue Mountain Stone Company 
Vendor ^laie Company 
Swift ^ Company 
Oy Point Packing Company 
MorKsniowii Sanitary Milk Compiny 
HarrisburiE Paper Box Company 
Barber Avphali Company 
Brooklvfi Rapid Tranalt Company 
Etht R, R* 

C. C* «tSuL,R.R. 

Central R, R. 
Delaware €l Hudaon It, E- 
Fenna. R. R» 
a. £l O. R. R, 

Y./N. H, & H.R, R. 
Norfolk &. W«ttem R. R. 
Atlantic R^tfininie Company 
Standard Oil Company of La, 
Texai Company 
Oil Creek Rej^ning Company 
Sun Oil Compsinv 
Mexican PeTroleum Company 
Coniolidaied Coal Company 
Gay Coat and Coke Companv 
M* A* Hanna Company 
FittiburifK Coal Company 
Ameritart Locomotive Wotki 
IlUnoi« Sfeel Ct>mppny 
Jonei &. LaushUn Steel Corp, 
PaiTC S<eel and Wire Company 
Pittaburah Crucible Steel Company 
Standard Stoker Company, Inc* 
Stamford Iron Worki 
VirglaLa Brittgc an J Iron Wprki 




Steel 
Buildings 





Firesafe, weathcrproofp pre* 
<^rigl[iccred buildings of cap* 
per aUoy galvatiiied iteel, 
wttb ten year guaranteed 
roof. Btaw'Knox Buildings 
are featured for moderate in- 
itial cost, low maintenance 
and extreme flexibility to 
changes or additions* 




>ave w 



ilk Steel 



BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

' 2032 Farmers Bank BIdg., Pittsburgh, Pa^ 
I Phast §€nd me yQur c&talag* of 

STAN&ARD STEEL BUILDINGS AND HANDY HOUSES 



"I 



^^^'^^ImI^^ ' STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS AND HAN 
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USINESS Ue CORDS 



1620 CREDIT OKEYS PER HOURI 
. . , A Oeveliiiid Enerch&tit found it advljMLble to 
have "charge and cjirrjf^ pu^hoi^es approved 
by hia credil departmeiil. So a Remington Rand 
man wai asked to plao a ^stem that would 
handle 27 credit okeys per mitiute* He blue^ 
printed a special room, with 9 telephone 
»wiichhoard« aod 9 batteries of Index Visible 
notaries, each eonlaiiiing the entire Lint of eufj^ 
tomers. Remington Rand indexers totalled the 
if stem, turned it over to the atore ready for uiie^ 
Now when a credit request comes in, any one of 
the 9 opera to r«i take» iL, twirl* her rotary index 
to the name, and answers **okey^ , - in less lime 
than it takes to dej^eribe ill 





are custom-fitted 
to their Jobs/ 



THEY STOOD IIN LINE TO USE THE LEDGERSI 
A leading New York furnilure store found it impossible to follow up 
delinquent custom eri more often than once every twelve days* The 
reaBon • ^ - colleetion records kept in euiubersome ledgers that couhl 
be used by only one clerk at a time* Now a specially designeil Kardex 
vbible record, with vivid color signalit, flashes the necessary informa- 
tion m fast that delinquenis are easily followed once a week — and 
with a saving of seven clerks in tbe collection departmejitl 
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TaEftE are twa ways to buy btuiUieM reeordi. . . One !» to caU in competing 
ialesmen mid gel bitla on ^iJtiiudar<]*' fiies or card eyeteois or ledger IitHjkiA 
« . . and iLen lo work tliem into a system^ an hcAt you can* The other U 
to call in a lli^miii|;[t<itt Rand man » * . etate your problem . ^ . and leave it to 
him aad hi^ staff of analy&ts lo tailor -roake^ a syBlem for your individual 
needs « • * ini^tall iL . . . prove it , , * and deliver It ready for use. Af^k about 
the new Bemin^ton Hand Budget Ruyiiig P7an< Hemington Haad But^ioesd 
Service, Ine«,£x ecu ti%'e ofFicets Buffalo, N. Y, Sales offices in all leading citiea. 



reiyn of the Old IStocIi' File and Ledger book 
is oven.. Remington Rand is showing a better way. 




**BRECKSKIVICZ! HOW DO IfOU 
SPELL IT?*" . . . Mifltak^ weps liappeo^ 
ing with alarming frequency at the pay^ 
maiicr^s window of a great radio plan I* A 
Remington Band man located the trouble. 
The employment records were a jumble 
of ton gue*lw] filing foreign names* A Ru»sel 
Soundex system was inalaUed . * . indcicing 
each employee's name phonetically* And 
the follow in jy; pay day went off wilhout a 
ikiiBtake . . . and the next « . • and the next. 



A few of Rfftninglon Rand'ti 1,200 
iif^ms of System H equipment * . Safe 
Cuhiiu-L . Kardex. » . . and Library 
Bu reau **AriHtoerai" letter file^ 



Re mington 
Rand 

SYSTEMS DIVISION 



KA^iD AND Karde\ VUihie Rerotd* . » . 
IjanAltV BiftiiCAU Fiting Syttem» and 
ituiexing .^n?iVe . - . liAij^M.^oO and 
II \ K KR- V A WTER lAto^e' Leaf Equip men t 
^ \ 1 1. Cabinet Fire Proiectiipn Devtcm 
(S^it-Cabinct, Safe^Fiij:, Safe^Kae- 
etc.) - * , lmm% VisiELC 



WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 



By WILLIAM FEATHER 

Resident, the Willldm Feather Company, CkveUnd, Printers and Publishers 



/MONG books received which 
k may be classed as business 
^ tools are the following: 
"Business Speeches by 
* Business Men"' by William 
Phillips Sandford and Willard Haye^ 
Yeager. The speeches are well selected 
and well edited. Among the noted men 
whose speeches apjicar are Herbert 
Hoover, George B. Cortelyou, Harry E. 
Guggenheim, Haley Fiske, Bruce Barr 
ton, Francis Canaan, E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, Charles M. Schwab, Elihu Root, 
Gen. J. G. Harbord and Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

**Radio and Its Future/ ^ edited by 
Martin Codel This is a collection of 
articles by leading members of the radio 
industry. 

"Watch Your Selling DolIar"=^ by 
Archibald M. Crossley is a modernistic 
approach to the selling problem. It is a 
guide to the scientific study of selling. 
It is highly recommended to sales 
executives. 

"Operating Aspects of Industrial 
Mergers'** by William R. Basset is a 
review of mergers from the point of 
view of the practical man. Shall the 
presidents, vice presidents, nephews, 
nieces, and sons-in4aw be kept on the 
pay roll or shaU there be a houseclean- 
ing? Sometimes one plan succeeds, some- 
times another. Merging isn't as simple 
as the usual newspaper account makes 
it appear. 

"Credit— the Magic Coin"^ by Max- 
well Droke is a good "tool" book for a 
credit man or a smaD business man who 
must look aiter his own collections. It 
is well written and contains good ad- 



^Business Sp^^hes t>y Biutneis Men by 
William Phillips Sandford and Willard 
Hayes Yeager. McCJraw'HiU Bodk 
CompaBy, New York, S*^. 

'Radio And lEa Future by Martin CodeL 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $4. 

"Watch Your Selling Dollar by Archibald 
M. Cro^li'y. B. C. Forbes Publijihing 
Ca, New York $5- 

'Operating Atpccti of Indu»trkl Merger* 

by William R. Basset. Harper & Brodi- 
ers, New York, S3. 



vice. Many samples of effective collec- 
tion letters are printed. 

"The Economics of Branch Banking'" 
by Bernhard Ostrolenk is an intelligent 
review of what has been hapi>ening to 
banking in the United States in the last 
few decades. The author concludes that 
economic circumstances will comi3el us 
to hberalize our laws to permit the 
proper development of branch banks. 
Such a change will mark the passing 
of the unique and distinctly American 
institution, the unit bank. In its place 
we shall have branches of powerful cen- 
tral institutions. 

"Sentimentally/" says the author, 
''one must regret the passing of the unit 
bank, but the course seems inevitable, 
and delay will retard and distort normal 
banking development, but cannot check 
the substitution of regionally wide- 
spread banking systems for the unit 
bank." 

# 

MICHAEL PUPIN, author of "From 
Tmmigipit to Inventor," has written a 
small ti0ok entitled "Romance of the 
Machine/ " which is an effective answer 
to those critics who sneer at American- 
ism and say that this country is sunk 
in sordid materialism. 

Professor Pupin, chief of the depart- 
ment of electro-mechanics at Columbia 
Uni%x-rsity since 1901, patiently and 
beautifully traces the history of Ameri- 
can idealism, and shows that the ma- 
chine was essential to tiie development 
of our vast territory as an economic 
unit. 

Washington and Lincoln were friendly 
toward science and the machine, be- 
cause the foresight of both told them 



"^Credit — the Mdgic Com by Maxwell Droke. 
Business Letter Institute, Inc., Indian- 
apolis. $3,50. 

'Economics of Branch Banking by Bern* 
hard Ostrolmk. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. S3.50- 

'Romance of the MacHtne, by Michai^l 
Pupin. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. $L 



that every agency must be encouraged 
that promised to bind the union. The 
contribution of the steam engine, the 
telephone, the automobile, the radio, 
and the airplane to the union of the 
States is incalculable. 

Fifty years ago a boiler stoker said 
to Pupin: 

"The English made us write the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and they 
gave us the steam engine with which 
we made our independence good/* 

Only realists, who understand that 
people are united by economic consid* 
erations rather than by sentiment, will 
appreciate the significance of the hum- 
ble toiler's comment. 

The aesthete, says Pupiq, who avoids 
employing machines or even speaking 
of them, refuses to bow to the research 
and ingenuity that have made possible 
long-distance telephone communication. 
He longs for the simplicity of Uie classi- 
cal civilization, and considers the 
employment of a great multiplicity of 
machines an artificiality which makes 
our present civilization an artificiality, 
and therefore objectionable. 

"But let him," cautions Professor 
Pupin, "remember that an incompara- 
bly larger number of machines are set 
in molion whenever a message of our 
sensations is transmitted from a part of 
our body to the brain." 

Th^ concept that the universe and 
all life on this planet operate on the 
principle of the machine is the kernel 
of Professor Pupin's thesis. When one 
condemns the machine one condemns 
Nature herself. In developing the ma- 
chine man has merely been doing what 
Nature by example has been urging 
him to do. 

Professor Pupin s deep love of Amer- 
ica makes this one of the finest essays 
1 have read. Pupin arrived in this 
country at the age of 17, a runaway 
from the Serbian Army, fienniless and 
unable to speak English. I le worked in 
a cracker factory, an iron foundry, a 
laundry, became a clerk in a store, and 
then attended Qxjper Union at night. 

Having saved $311 he went to Co- 
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THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE 
THAN ENTERTAIN 
Every Wednesday Evening , , . Increase yaur know^ed9e 
of sound investment by listening to the Old Counselbr 
on the Holsey, Stuort & Co. Program. Broadcost over o 
Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associated with 
the Notionoi Broodcastmg Co. Orchestrol music 

8 P. M. Eair«rn Standard Tim* 6 P. M. Mounrairt SNindard Tim» 
7 P. M. C»ntroi Standord limu S P^ Sfandord Tim« 



Will the stockholders 
stand by us?" 

VERY resource had been exhausted.The com- 
pany was face to face with adversity— shear, 
stark, unavoidable adversity* 

No one was to blame — there was no question 
of mismanagenrient. It was simply the result of 
long drawn out depression throughout the entire 
ndustry. Every one felt that the company 
would eventually come out — probably on top. 
But, in the meantime, it needed money to keep 
operating — cold, ready cash. 

At the meeting of stockholders the president 
stated the case clearly and frankly. There was 
very little hesitation. The stockholders, who were 
for the most part men of substantial wealth, come 
to the rescue almost to a man. 

What was the reason? The reason was that 
the company had for twenty-five years been a 
steady dividend payer. The dividends had olways 
been moderate, ond in some years hod been 
pa id, not from current earnings, but from reserves. 

Its dividend record may prove a vital factor at 
a critical moment in the history of any corpora- 
tion.The establishmentof a reserve for dividends, 
as well as adequate and suitable reserves for 
other foreseeable and unforeseeable needs, is 
a highly important point of financial policy. 
Counsel as to the most advantageous investment 
of such reserves will gladly be given interested 
corporation officials. 

A request, on your business letterhead, wiil 
bring our booklet, "Business Reserves." 



HALSEY, STUART & CO 



I He QMlPO RATIO 



CHICAGO, 201 Sou^h La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Woll Street 

AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 



BONDS TO FIT THE I NVESTO 

H'htn tvtitiitu i& IlMjJtv, SiUAat k Co. pltaM£ mentiam Nation m Bmnntu 
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ESKS 




designed for Modern 

business 

THE ART Metal de luxe desk 

T^TEVER Before have ^^ecutives and 
X 1 professional men been offered as 
fine a desk in steel as this. Tliera ia 
dignity in ihe massive proiwrtions; ex- 
quisite beauty in the iwo-ioncd walnut 
fLaish; velvety imootii operation of the 
drairers, TMs de*k is one unit of tlie Art 
Metal Dc LiDte Suite, which intrhides roll 
top desk, table., typewriter desk, file, ward- 
robe, telephone stand, cosluiiier aod 
waiite bai^ket. 

A Desk Planned for busy men 

THIS Art Metal 2600 "Line Desk is 
speeially planned for the convenienee 
of busy men, from tbe "Artolin " lop to 
the bronze footings with floor- protecting 
Bakelite treads. The drawers glide 
smoothly in and out. Com part men Is ara 
adjoKlable to suit the individual useTt 
and drawers are interchangeable. Tlier© 
IS a complete line of desks available in 
Art MeUil ''imir quality to meet the 
needs of executively and stalf* 

THE BIGGEST VALUE LN GENERAL CLERICAL DESKS 

ONLY enormous production facilities 
could make this Art Metal "1500" 
line desk available at the price. It is Art 
Metal quality all the way through — the 
same fine steel construction; the perfect 
writing surface of washable "Artolin**; 
tbe inierehangeable drawers; tbe auto- 
matic^ control loek ; the solid bronase liard- 
ware; the handsome olrve green or wood 
grain finiibes; and, underneath, the 
fitrcngtb of ageless eieel. 

B*dd« Art MrtU mr^ xj}^^ of i,ffl« *.^pm.mt-.Jl built off^t^ 

.raootMy <?fficii=itt. Wfl .liitU b« glud l« ™Cl>lr c-t-J^P- cm r,iuip- 
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lumbia University, but kept his job. 
Later he attended many other liniversl* 
ties, and beg^n to teach in 1889. In 
1925 he was president of the American 
Aggociation for the Advancement of 
Science. 

The tribute that he pays to his adop- 
ted country reveals a masterful under- 
standing of American traditions and 
ideals. His contempt for our petty crit- 
ics is profound^almost profane. 





Some Prominent 
Art Metal Desk Usera 

Afaaihattan Life Ins. Co^ 

New York 

Elder Mfg, Co., Sl Louis 
Ea»t Obio Cm Co^ Qevelaud 
City of Boston^ Bo»ton 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 

WheeUiig. Ta- 



□ PUd FU*5i P OsttDlef HelKhl Ftlet 

□ Ftr*t S*fo« P Horiwuiiml Hif*-iion«l File* 

□ O Poll ludiTi Villi bl« File* 

Art Mml Consimetion Co*, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Branch^t and Affi^m^lva in 5ifO citU» 




STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 



ROBERT E. RAMSEY, an experienced 
practitioner in direct-mail advertising, 
is the author of several books on various 
phases of advertising. 

His new book "Why They Buy^'" 
deals with business correspondence. It 
covers the usual ground of letter -writ- 
ing, and concludes with what is called 
the master rule of master rules, which is: 

Have something to write. 

Write it. 

Stop! 

# 

WATCH Your Margin"'^ is a series of 
letters written by an anonymous stock- 
market operator to his nephew. 

W, E, Woodward, who writes the in^ 
troduction. attests the authenticity of 
the manuscript. Whoever the writer 
may be, he has contributed mighty lit- 
tle to his subject. The book smells like 
a rank potboiler. 

The uncle emerges as a smart Aleck. 
His advice is good, but much of it is 
contradictory and therefore confusing. 
# 

OF ALL the philosophers who liave 
writt^ on liberty and individualism 
Henry David Thoreau seems to me the 
most radical and the most practical. 
New books about Thoreau. with ex- 
cerpts from his writings, are published 
with mcreasing frequency. The latest 
"Thoreau. Philosopher of Freedom"*^ 
is recommended to those who are un- 
familiar with the writings of this great 
American. 

Thoreau anticipated Ghandi by two- 
thirds of a century. Not only did he hail 
the simple life but he made a demon- 
stration of it living for two years in a 
shack on Walden Pond. Because he 
resented certain acts of the government, 
hejref^ to pay his poll tax and was 

TSf^hy They Buy by Robert E. Ram^y Bet- 
g Letter li^titute. I.e. InS^L 

Horace Livengh\ Kj-Yl':t^: 

"Thor..u. Writing, an Liberty, elected 
with an mtroductioti bv Prr^rl,. 
Mac^aye, vanguard 'p^.5'^;J-- 



When writing I& h%'v Metal Coi*iT»iJCTio!i Co. pteaa mcAttmt HaHtm's BiiJfw#w 
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WITH ALLOY SHEETS. ..THE 
RIGHT START DETERMINES 
THE SUCCESS OF YOUR 
PRODUCT 



You Cannot Afford Not to Con- 
sult the Newsteel Engineer before 
you Decide on your Alloy Sheet 

ARE you trying to determine whether you can 
use rust^resi sting/ non-corrosive alloy sheets to 
advantage for your product? Or, if you are already 
using oiloy sheets — are you still trying to find 
the right sheet? These are questions that deserve 
the close personal attention of a steel sheet 
specialist^ and now is the time to call him in — 
when all manufacturers are beginning to sense the 
possibilities of alloy steeL 

The Newsteel Engineer is the man you need* 
The man who can save you money and time by 




taking over your experimental and development 
work on alloy sheets. His achievements with other 
types of steel sheets are recognized throughout 
the industry. Now, he offers his services on alloy 
sheets with this same assured confidence of 
definite results. You can make no mistake by 
calling in the Newsteel Engineer. He will work 
with you and for you to an advantageous decision. 

THE NEWTON STEEL CO, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Dttroit Cl*v«jind CMcQflo N»w Yorfc lnditn*poli« 
PUAHT« AT NCWTON rAU*S. OHIO, AND MOHftOS. MJCHIOAN 



Newaloy Sheets 

OF NIROSTA METAL-A CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 

Olhtr high quality N>wf|*«f SK««ti incLd* 
EUctriMl, £nam»ling, FylkRnjih.d, AutomobiU, 
StwJ Furnitur., Fdl PtckM, Singb Pickltd, 
BUckf Stu* Anniflltd^ and Copp»r e^arinf. 

SAVE WITH STEEL 

mtn wiH«e li, Th« NKV.TOX Sti»i, Co. pltair mtilion Nation', Bumrtt 
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Executive Training 

^ouDgMen 

afBABSON INSTITUTE 

Every ambitious foung man should pr^p- 
pare to take ^kadingpwn in the new badness 
world. Hew conditions have no mercf on 
those who dcpeiid on *' picking it up" as they 
go along. But rewardk Ticher than ever, 
await those who have tnc forcsighe to pre^ 
pare themselves^ 

Babson Institute can provide you with a 
fmicncoi knowledge of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution- Actual cor^* 
tacts With factories and business organizations 
show you how to apply this knowledge to 
everyday business problems* As a Babaoa 
student you would live in a business en* 
vfranmeBf for nine months of intet^ive 
work. You would get "brass^cacks" training 
that wastes no time on non-essentials but 
gees right down to business as iiiSm 

Send for Booklet 

YcPU Ic to vourH-e! f to find out how the B*b»oa 
Infltiniw may provide a dittct: route to businesa achieve- 
incoi for TCM- Send for a free copy of TraliilnR foe 
Buiinesi Leadeiihip** whidi g[ve» mU inTbrmation- 
Fill in coupftn be!oic 

I BABSON INSTITUTE I 

Fteaw send me. withouE af^y obltgacion. V^t 
bookkt* "Ttainlng for Bui*ti*»» Lcfldernhlp/' 
ftod complete infcumatiQn aboyr youT inimtlve 




Have 
you 

seen our lamps 
in the movies? 

We make Faries lamps all day 
long and then we sec them in the 
movies at night — 

— An executive's dcskj beautifully 
outfitted, b almost sure to show a 
Paries Vcrdclite as part of its equip- 
ment. 

Then when we go away for a va- 
cation, there arc Faries tamps at our 
hotel bed-sides and desks, at the 
ticket offices we visit — and so on — 

It doesn't make us complacent. It 
challenges us to keep up the good 
work. That slip-on shade feature is 
part of it. And so we are continuLng 
to patent new features and copyright 
new designs. May we send you a 
catalc^? Ask for rs—,^ 
Business Lamp Sec- 1 fi^ijE/ 

tion." ""yn^ 

FARIES MA^aJFACTURING CO. 
Dtcatur^ Uiinob 



arrestedt but was released when a friend 
paid the tax. 

Thoreau never wrote a sentence that 
could not be understood. He could ex- 
press big ideas in simple words. No 
finer prose has ever been written in 
America. Since **Walden" appeared, 
dozens of other books have been written 
in protest against the complexities of 
modem civilization. Thoreau voiced this 
protest so effectively that the later-day 
critics become juvenile by comparison. 

Whether you are an anarchist, 
naturalist, country gentleman, or lover 
of good prose, you will find delight in 
the books of the Concord philosopher. 

**Walden" and "A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers" were 
the only books by Thoreau printed dur- 
ing his lifetime, 

"IF YOU do that again Til punish 
youl" This, and other parental edicts, 
are examined by Dr, Garry Myers in 
"The Modem Parent."" 

What the world needs is better par- 
ents. Children are responsive to honesty, 
fairness, and justice. If we gave our chil- 
dren the same courtesy and considera- 
tion that we extend to our casual 
acquaintances we should have less trou- 
ble with them. 

The obvious mistakes of parents are 
clearly presented by Dr. Myers, who is 
head of the division of parental educa- 
tion at Cleveland College, Western 
Reser%'e University, The book abounds 
in concrete examples of all principles. 

Thousands of parents could read it. 
and save themselves and their children 
a good deal of misery and heartaches* 

IN THE gloomy days of the summer. 
1 was attracted by the title "What's 
Right with America/'" This book was 
written by Sisley Huddleston, an En- 
glish joumalist, who came here at the in» 
vitation of the Christian Science 
Monitor to write a series of articles on 
America. The book was written after 
the market crash of last November, so 
that Huddleston observed us in both our 
inflated and our deflated moods, 

Huddleston says he could have writ- 
ten a readable book on what's wrong 
with America, but that has already been 
done too often by Europeans. He pre- 
ferred to look for what was good. The 
chapters he presents are a glowing trib- 



"The Modem Parent, by Garry Cleveland 
Myers. Greenberg, New York. $3.50. 

'■What's Right with America, by Sisley 
Huddlerston. J. P. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 



ute to American energy, intelligence, 
idealism and philosophy. 

He likes our democracy, our freedom 
from class-consciousness, our boldness, 
our optimism, our generosity, our 
thirst for knowledge, our attack on al- 
coholism, our high wages, and our wide 
distribution of prosperity. 

He admires New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, Chicago, and De- 
troit, to each of which he devoted a 
chapter. He likes the squirrels and trees 
in Boston, the Georgia architecture in 
Philadelphia, the skyscrapers in New 
York, the courtesy in Washington, the 
aggressiveness of Chicago, and the in- 
dustrial democracy in Detroit, 

Rarely has the American idea of in- 
dustry been so well expressed as in the 
foOowing paragraph; 

'The key-note to American prosperity 
is simply this: that prosperity is only 
prosperity if it is shared by the whole 
people. A nation is not prosperous if 
its workers carmot buy the goods they 
themselves produce; if profits merely go 
into the jxtckets of a few privifeged men. 
It is beside the point to allege that there 
is plenty of poverty in America, that 
there are greedy employers, and money- 
grabbing financiers. Doubtless there are. 
Ideals are not attained in a few years. 
But I affirm that there is throughout 
America an entirely new attitude to- 
wards social and industrial problems, 
and that, perhaps for the first time in 
the history of the world— certainly for 
the first time in the history of the mod- 
era industrial world— there is a general 
recognition that prosperity depends on 
the well-being and wealth of the worker; 
that the function of the employer is to 
make it possible for the worker to pur- 
chase freely; and that the secret of na- 
tional success is not large profits and 
low wages but low a)sts and high 
wages." 

I recommend this book to those who 
need to have their faitli in America re- 
stored. Huddleston is cultured, urbane, 
traveled, sophisticated. He has sensed 
the real spirit of our country. 

One chapter in particular must be 
mentioned before I conclude this review. 
It is called ''A Culinary Interlude/' 

"I had been warned that although 
American cooking was plain and sim- 
ple it had no remarkable qualities," says 
the author. *But I found it excellent." 
Fruit cocktail, clam chowder, panned 
oysters on toast, roast pork with apple 
sauce, candied sweet potatoes, apple pie. 
grilled lobsters, fried chicken, beef hash, 
Virginia ham, Boston beans, and Mount 
Vernon turkey won his ecstatic ap- 
proval. 
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S. Cuban Postal 
Convention Signed 

THE NEW parcel post exchange 
between Cuba and the United 
States becomes effective September 
L The legislation which enabled the 
signing of the parcel post convention by 
Postmaster-General Brown and Senor 
Jose A. Montalvo, director of Posts of 
the Republic of Cuba was carried in a 
provision of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

This provision repeals an old statute 
dating back to 1866 which prohibited 
the importation of cigars and cigarettes 
in packages of less than 3,000. The old 
law kept Cuba's great tobacco industry 
from entering the United States effec- 
tively. Senor Montalvo says: 

**lt is my understanding that the 
principles of equity and justice are 
eternal among nations as well as in- 
dividuals—and the final assertion of 
these principles, coupled with good faith, 
good will and cooperation, is what has 
made possible the signing of the conven- 
tion between your country and mine. 

"In spite of criticisms, mostly orig- 
inating in ignorance, I have always be- 
lieved in the inherent moral greatness 
of the United States. This is an instance 
of such greatness, for you have not 
failed to recognize our rights to negoti- 
ate a convention with mutual reciprocal 
advantages. 

Better eommerciaf relations 

"WE couli not be satisfied with the 
expansion of commercial relations if 
tliese contacts failed to develop a better 
Understanding and a more comprehen* 
sive and sympathetic view of the liv^ 
and problems of our peoples. We need 
the clear analysis of facts, the intellec- 
tual grasp, the open mind with its scien- 
tific method and unbiased conclusions; 
but we wish more than intellectual ap- 
preciation. Understanding is of tlie 
h^t. There must be the sympathetic 
interest which ripens quickly into esteem 
^nd affection. 

* The re is no guarantee of friendship 
^ disregard of differences* However 
^loteworthy the varieties of our partic- 
ular environments, our resemblances are 
JHore fundamental than our differences, 
and even our problems have many ele- 
'^ents in common. Underneath the su- 
perficial contrasts there is the bond of 
fellowship between democratic peoples, 
^ their long quest of solidarity, effici- 
ency and equal justice/' 
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Morse Power Transmlision Service is nation' 
wide. This service has been design ed to give 
helpful, accurate information on power 
transmission methods. Morse engineers 
know what conditions are a cause of waste 
and how to correct faulty power transmit* 
sion installations that eat into profits. They 
will be glad to make an expert survey of con- 
ditions in your plant, and present you with 
a clear, concise picture of your power trans* 
mission efficiency. Morse Service has been 
responsible for increased efficiency, faster 
production and lowered operating and main- 
tenance costs in almost e very line of industry, 

Morse Silent Chain Drives, Flexible Coup^ 
lings and Speed Reducers, installed as a part 
of Morse Power Transmission Service have 
an outstanding reputation for long life and 
trouble-free operation. 

Call in the Morse Engineer. A 'phone call 
w ill bring him to your plant* Send for free 
Morse Data File. 

MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 

ManufcuituTcrs of Morse Silent Chain Thrive*, 
FUxi hU Coupi ings and Cka in Speed Beducerg 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



M ORSEJBH1UK1VIL5 

When writiMif It* Mutt^t Cujijw Co. f^Uaw tm utwa KaStan'j Uit$inc 
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The New Cooperation in Industry 



By CHARLES F. LENDER 



THE rapid development of spe- 
cialised charitable agencies must 
be of primary interest to the 
business world. 
Realising the commumty*s re- 
sponsibility for each unit of its popu- 
lation, and the particular responsibility 
laid on governing bodies for the safety 
and well-being of the electorate, our city 
councils appropriate money to relieve 
distress. Community chests supplement 
this relief with services which city gov- 
ernments do not feel authorized to pay 
for with tax money. 

The most puzzling type of indigent at 
present is the unemployed group. Indus- 
trial leaders, social workers, professors 
of economics, are attempting to solve the 
puzzle. Accompanying a great variety of 
theories as to cause, effect and remedy, 
is the alarming increase of poverty 
through unemployment. 

The dole system of England offers 
much food for thought by those admin- 
istering pubhc charity funds. In England 
large numbers of men willingly desert 
the ranks of workers for the army of the 
dole. When men who have long been 
compielled to accept charity are offered 
work, they turn away with the question, 
*'Why work for what the Government 
gives for nothing?" 

After learning of this situation » we 
are forced to compare the dole system 
with certain phases of poor relief in our 
own cities. The effects of England's 
"dole'* and our *'charity'' are very 
similar. 

As we use the dole 

A MAN in Cleveland, St. Louis, or 
Denver loses his job. He soon exhausts 
his small surplus, goes into debt, and 
finally has to pocket his pride and ask 
relief* Futile tramps, day after day. 
seeking work sap his ambition. Con- 
tinuous acceptance of free food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter for himself and his 
family robs him in a measure of his self- 
respect. 

The first noticeable effect of a long 
enforced leaning on charity is a certain 
boldness when asking for aid. Following 
this is a less obvious effect, an unhealthy 
attitude toward work. The man seems 



Divlfion of Charities^ City oF Cobmbus, Ohio 

just as willing to have his family cared 
for as to supply this care by his own 
effort. How to distribute the necessities 
of life to the families of normal, jobless 
men, without "pauperising'* them is one 
of the chief concerns of those who direct 
the cities* benevolence. 

Columbus is trying to avoid this 
metamorphosis of good workers into 
willing drones by employing charity 
cases on public work. Men who have 
been out of work for some time are se- 
lected and sent to that division of the 
department of service calling for men. 
Of course, city work is not sufficient in 
volume or duration to care for the en- 
tire charity load. It helps, however. 

Floating population needs charity 

ONE factor which makes for faniily 
distress is the floating element which 
hops from city to city at the least show 
of industrial activity. One of Columbus' 
large employers' associations has agreed 
to limit its intake of workers to Colum- 
bus residents with families. 

Those who operate relief agencies 
know what lies in store for that com- 
munity which allows its poor to go hun- 
gry, cold and shelterless. Begging from 
house to house is the least evil to be 
expected. Looting of homes and stores, 
communistic agitation, even mob vio- 
lence, are possibilities. 

The second outstanding type of in- 
digent does not provide an overwhelm- 
ingly large portion of a city"s charity 
cases but it includes the most persistent. 
Defectives, physical and mental, make 
up this group. 

In my office is a chart tracing the de- 
velopment of a group of 300 related 
families through six generations. This 
entire clan is decidedly unfit. 

What has this tribe of "undermen" 
cost Columbus business and industry? 
Can the merchants, landlords and doc- 
tors estimate the total of their unpaid 
accounts? Can factory owners pool their 
losses due to wasted time, inefficiency, 
spoiled material, accident compensation? 

With this degenerate strain, charity 
will have to cope until legislation pro- 
vides for the sterilization of defectives. 
For the average family of the defective 



is large. Free medical attention has re- 
duced infant mortality in his ranks, 
while ever ready relief assures him of 
survival 

It is difficult to place responsibility 
for indigents where it rightfully belongs. 
State laws and ''gentlemen's agree- 
ments" between agencies require that 
"legal residence" be determined by an 
admission from someone on the receiv- 
ing end of the line before families may 
be returned to their homes in other coun- 
ties or states. When legal residence has 
been established the families are for- 
warded at charity rates f half -fare). 

What is probably a unique set-up in 
the way of relief organizations obtains 
in Columbus. The City Division of 
Charity, financed by taxes and operated 
under the supervision of the Safety De^ 
partment, shares its offices with the 
Family Bureau, supfiorted by the Com- 
munity Chest. Both the Safety Director 
and the Division Superintendent are on 
the Board of the private agency. 

Cooperation brings economy 

ORIGINALLY the dty staff was di- 
rected to administer relief, leaving the 
rehabilitation service to its sister or- 
ganization. Economy of operation soon 
suggested that visitors of each organiza- 
tion do both types of work. The city 
was divided into districts and each dis- 
trict placed under the care of one visitor 
who gives all the relief and does all the 
"casework" in that district. This ar- 
rangement has proven eminently suc- 
cessful 

To begin with, each department head 
acts as a check against the other. To live 
in amity they must give and take, both 
in the matter of pohcy and in case treat- 
ment. 

Should the private agency head de- 
cide tliat visitors are getting too "hard- 
boiled" in handling individuals or fam- 
ilies, the matter is promptly called up 
for discussion. If the public agency head 
finds there is a tendency to provide too 
lavishly for "clients" this is discussed. 
Thus the clients are assured of humanf 
treatment, the taxpayers of economy. 

The city budget is the larger. It goes 
mainly for the bread and butter type of 
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relief, by far the heaviest item of the 
total bill The Community Chest budget 
is spent for things needed by distressed 
families which cannot properly be pur- 
chased at public expense. 

Though relief ranks foremost in the 
minds of those not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with charity work, rehabilita- 
tion is the thing the average destitute 
family needs most. Rehabilitation saves 
the taxpayer money and stretches the 
Community Chest subscriptions farther. 
Relief may easily become continuous, 
either for the present family or for their 
descendents. Rehabilitation may osnsist 
of one kind of service, the getting of a 
job, or it may encompass a dozen angles 
of human life adjustments, 

A trained visitor enters a home and 
sees the need for emergency relief. The 
larder and the coal bin are empty; an 
eviction tag hangs on the door: the gas 
has been turned off. Her first duty is to 
meet these dire needs. This done, she 
settles down to business. 

First, a complete roster of the family, 
including living relatives, is obtained 
and the case record opened. Later the 
case will be "cleared'' through Uae cen- 
tral registration bureau to prevent dupli* 
cation of effort. Family health is next 
investigated. The man has "spells.** Be- 
fore the family can be started on the 
upward road, his health must be re- 
stored. The nursing association is noti- 
fied and a doctor is sent to prescribe 
treatment. 

Receivership to help credit 

DEBTS are listed and a trusteeship pro- 
jxjsed to stave off garnishees and satisfy 
creditcys. When the man is discharged 
from the hospital this arrangement will 
be put into effect. Relatives are notified 
and, when possible, a part or all of the 
load shifted to them. 

Much thought has been given to the 
'*crime wave/' If it be true that '*crime 
thrives on bad contacts and environ- 
ment," it is obviously the cx}ncem of 
every community to maintain a well 
manned, fully budgeted organization to 
remedy these bad contacts and environ- 
ments. If it be true that "unless we pro- 
vide a wholesome environment for the 
fit, lapses into unfitness are sure to 
recur" our cities must attend to this 
important item of city housdceeping 
as a preventive as well as a remedial 
measure. 

Any number of acute conditions and 
potent reasons demand that the business 
world provide carefully set up public 
relief organizations, to marshall the 
country's resources to aid the mentally, 
physically and financially distressed. 



'This Louisville Dryer saves us 

43^ in Fuel 
64^ in labor 
7 5^ in floor space' 




it paid 
for itself in 
18 months" 



The specific economies cpioted atovc are not taken from an isolated 
ease* but are typical of the savini^s that Louisville Drjxra are eUevi^ 
ing in fuel, power* floor space and otlier ways for more than a Uiou- 
mni plants in scores of different mduiitrieg. In addition to the low- 
ered costs, which often drop 80 per cenL> there is no interruption of 
operational or costly trucking or re-handling. Dried materials are de- 
livered continuously and automatically to keep pace with producUon- 
Tho actual economies are frequently suiUcient to pay for the entire 
equipment in twelve to eighteen months. Scores who formerly be- 
lieved a rotary dryer could not economically handle their produeta, 
are now using Louisville etjuipment for aU drj iug operations. 

An Expert Survey Will Obligate You In No Way 

We are prepared to make a survey of your requirements, and to 
offer without cost to you^ the written recommendations of our dry- 
ing enriaeers for improving your equip- 
ment. Their conclusion will be presented 
in dollars and cents ~ figures that repre- 
sent depeudahle, accurate estimates- 
Would it not be to your advantage right 
at this time to know if there is room for 
improvement in your drj^ing operations, 
especially, when an accurate survey by 
competent engineers may be obtained 
without charge? 

A LouisiJtUa Dryer Never 
Cost Any Buyer Anything 



lficarcwr«t«d 

4SS Baxter Avenue, Louiivillef Kentucky 
C>bl« Addiw^LOUDRY, Loutivjlb, K^, 



5 Possibilities 

in Cost Reduction 
1 

2 



Cut y(*at fuel bill — ptm^ i Kl y 

Cut down tlj'B DumlKir of 
li 1 1 «U(liin iH — io Hiiiny 
iaAtaQ(7«i to part tLrao for 

D Stive Ut 7S% of vm\u^ 
^ mki» floor apjiao for othigr 

A SfrtsM Up production 
^ arfurdiiitf uiitDtorriipt,47d 
oporatioa of filadt. Lecun^r^ of 
ajottnuoufl dfllivtory uf dried 
maimiaL 

And-^StTc yoursflir m bettef 
qi] nitty produeu 
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"Budget Control" 

What it Does and How to Do it 

This booklet sets forth — 

1, The reasons for a budget in 
business. 

2. How each part of it should 
be prepared. 

3- The principles of its effec- 
tive operation. 

Particular attention is directed to the book- 
let at this time, because of the peculiar 
importance of the budget in the control of 
finances and improvement of organisation. 
The present edition is a second printing, re- 
vised and enlarged, of the original issued by 
Ernst & Ernst in 1925. It has forty pages 
with six exhibits. Mailed on request of 
nearest office, 

ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS AHD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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SIGNALS ARESAFEGUARDS 

— againJl failure lo follow up proa* 
pecU, write ciut&meri, make 
collectiomt order stock, 
itop credit, etc* 

Qraffco 
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GC0R6E S. GRAFF COMPANY 
80 Wailiburn Ave. Camliridflflp Miis. 
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Trade Practices 
and the Law 

(Continued from page 48} 
education and for constructive progress 
in industry. It also recognizes that these 
CO nf erenow belong to the province of 
the Federal Trade Commission with 
whose aims it is in harmony. 

Trade associations are the result of 
natural evolution and business necessity. 
The courts have recognized their legiti- 
mate functions and have fully appreci- 
ated their powerful influence in trade 
and industry . The Department of Justice 
has no point of view adverse to the 
proper activities of trade associations. 

Perhaps it is only reasonable to expect 
that certain excesses of zeal are bound 
to cwxur in the experimentation with 
business practices which feature the 
evolution of the trade association. Some 
of these practices are unlawful because 
discriminatory or because they aim to 
monopolize channels of distribution or 
for other reasons. But the complaint 
most often made is that of price fixing 
and in certain quarters convincing evi- 
dence of this practice has been found. 

Price-fixing is tUegal 

FOR many years the fixing of arbi- 
trary prices by agreement of competitors 
has been viewed as contrary to sane 
public policy. The courts have declared 
it to be illegal. There Is nothing vague, 
intangible or difficult to understand 
about this practice. No one can be en- 
gaged in this practice without knowing 
it, and no one needs a lawyer to tell 
him whether he is in fact fixing prices 
by agreements with competitors. 

Wlten individuals violate the law 
they must not expect to justify their 
illegal conduct by adopting formal reso- 
lutions or trade rules. Where these 
illegal practices exist the attorney gen* 
eral intends to check them. 

But in all this there is no cause for 
anxiety or uncertainty in the business 
world. No revolutionary law policies are 
impending. Those who take chances are 
relatively few, and they should not com- 
plain of the consequences. No legal pro^ 
ceedings aimed at price-fixing should 
give the slightest concern to the business 
world in general. 

The Anti'Trust laws are primarily 
aimed to protect the economic oppor- 
tunity of the individual and to promote 
steadily rising standards of fairness and 
justice. All of us believe this and surely 
we ought to work together to realize 
this purpose* 
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LOUISVILLE ^ NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD 

Louisville, Ky, 
Office Building Extemim 




♦ ♦ Satisfaction ♦ . Efficiency 

and Economy 



United Engineesis 
& Const RUCTORsJf^c 

EtiEineedna & Canst ruccfofi Co. 

Dwight p. Roblrijon £4. C0^, ItiC, 

■JIm U- C. I. CcmcracEing Co. 

FuliU: Service Pttodi^lon Co. 
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of Acicmljit^ Inc. 
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mPUSTRlAL PLANTS 
STEAM POWER STATIONS 
KYDRO-ELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 
aAlLROAD WORK 
OAS PLANTS 

BmUt 
APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 
OFFICE fit MONUMEbrTAL 
BUILDINOS 



'*T DESIRE to take this opportunity to express to you 
-L the satisfactioii we have received from the man-* 
ner in which this important piece of construction 
was handled by your people, and the efficient man- 
ner in which the building was constructed, and 
particularly the saving below the estimates which 
you have been able to accomplish," 

Built under the direction and from the plans of 
the engineering department of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, Willi am H. Courtenay, 
Chief Engineer and J. C, Haly, Architect. 

United Engineers & Constructors 

Incorporated 

DwiGHT P. Robinson ft President 
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From Order Clerk 
to General Manager 
in five years! 

Back in 1<>20. V. G. Fow<5ll of Now York, wnsa younrr 
tjrder ricfk just out of iho &tmy — in 1924 h« waa 
directiuK salt?* imd udvcrtiams—a ^ftmr laler he was 
pmeral manager. In betweea were five yeani of 
F^ifijiiLJe, Joy a] service aatl t wo ooispletAd LsShQb 
truiuuiff courses" Modem BuAae^ CcirT«epdiiii«EH!0 

Six PQontba af Lor atariiujf kls fcrtt course, be ashed 
lo liHsndlidcQrrdeppndenoB and got ibe job and a fubifl; 



lepond _ , 

a few mooilMi uitcr he mvevlfd m new wiles pre 
moticHi deportniait and was ipvim tbe Feepaiudbitity 
of ^Kmhtnx and diraotinir ft; soon after be recom* 
mended the ngkming of advertuinf and was given 
thftt txisk. 

No wonder be moved up Ciist, Any employ a< would 
wdooxne and reward miliative and ability like QuiU 
Today be u Ibe editor of hiA indus^ « magaaiae and 
ao outvtandinff figure in that erent field. 

Note bb own cxtinmimt, "My two training coaetm 
faTo me more than I could have guiiied tbrouKb t£u 
y^ars of erperknce." 

Send for the Salaiy'Increasing 
Plan Timt Powell Followed 

Whflt*fl to prevent your equaiyng PoweU*a records — ' 
eetijtig new resCJifda of your ownP You havG the same 
twenty- four b<Hini in l&fl duy — tfie eutne ombitton to 
gel ahead. Turn lime into cash with the LaSutle 
MWy-increa^rug pkxi. The coupon jual it^ow this 
text will brmg yoa fntl pertit:u]ars — withuut tlie 
sUghli^i oliti^tion. Whether you adopl the plnn or 
SDt. ihebafiic information it will plnce m your biLodii, 
wiihottteoel, ij of very real and oeEnite value* 

H a stiDceasf nl cartwr m wijrth n 2& wtniup und two 
jninu tea of your tioje, cKerk tlw? field of advaooement 
Ihttl appeals to you^ till iu your nanicand addreii^, atid 
place the coupon in the maii TUDAV. 

~ — — Find Yourtmif Throufh La SvtJIe — 
U SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

TkM Worid^s IjirgBSt Bmimii Ttmttint IiutitviktH 
Z>epC. VJ74«R Chlcmdo 
I ibould be |lAd to l^om a.l)out your f alary-lncreas- 
Jnf pi a a M applJed to my juivaacemtiut Jn the LiU4ii- 
naia ileld checked below . 

OBiuliiess Management 

miller Accevotancy 

Traflle Manafteinent 
_Mod«mi Saleaman^hlp 
P kawt Dciree of LL,B. 
n 0»Tnmer€^al Law 
□ tndustrlat ManaAeniciiC 

BpertOnjicl \1 an u fle ni t^a t 
Railway Account Jog 
O Rait war ^CAtlon 

Manaftcnieac 
GBHakln^ and Finance 
O Modern Biuia«i« Car«e« 

«paiul«9Qfli 

O^^t BMMiiEftitvc>lna 
PC, P. Coecltinfi 
O&uitiieu EoitUh 
d C]opcinierclai SpanlKb 




□ Telcftrapby 

□ C^crilit a ad ColieiTElOft 
Oq r r ecponde ncni 
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Pnaait Podtlaa * 



REPRINTS 

of any article in 
this issue may be 
had at cost ..... 
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Research Is Our Best Salesman 



(Continued from page 2S) 
without exhausting the possibilities. In 
asking those questions concerning 
a complete product he will produce 
thousands more relating to assembly 
units and when he begins to study them 
he meets more questions about the in- 
dividual parts from which they are 
constructed. 

Obviously, he cannot answer all of 
them* No matter how good a car he may 
produce and how much testing he may 
give it, there will always be something 
to improve. Competition in the labora- 
tory of the maker of parts, therefore, 
begins at a point beyond which it h 
impractical or impossible for the maker 
of the finished product to go. It is a 
competition not only to improve the 
performance of the final product, but 
also definitely a competition for lower 
costs, since the improved design is gen- 
erally a step toward simplicity and 
therefore lends itself to manufacturing 
economies. 

Changes foreseen by research 

IT IS common knowledge among busi- 
ness men that with our present devel- 
opment of management and internal 
control, few enterprises lose volume or 
fail for reasons arising within their own 
organizations. The danger lies in ex- 
ternal factors over which the manage- 
ment has no direct control. Therefore, it 
follows that progress an3 expansion as 
well as survival depend on the extent 
to which change is anticipated. Change, 
in the sense of improvement, is the chief 
function of a research laboratory keyed 
to sales. 

In our own experience, the effect of 
such a research program is to set up 
what amounts to control of the external 
factors. It produces internal economies 
by its influence on these external fac- 
tors. This influence becomes its ob- 
jective, whereas it is only a by-product 
in a laboratory geared to production 
alone. Thereby it pays for itself in 
immediate savings. It pays again by 
making it possible to retain present cus- 
tomers, and in addition it gives the 
sales organization material far enough 
ahead of competition to make healthy 
growth and expansion inevitable, other 
things being equal. 

This method of doing business like- 
wise influences the perspective of the 
sales organization. The salesman is 



compelled to think in creative terms- 
It is human nature for every man on 
the firing line of sales to pay too much 
attention to what his competitors are 
doing. That leads him into offering 
something *'just as good/' and to at- 
tempt to make it better by a competi- 
tion confined to price, which soon 
becomes ruinous to ail concerned. 

When five men go after an order on 
a price basis alone, all their employers 
are bound to lose* There is business 
enough for all five to succeed if all sell- 
ing could be done on the theory that 
there is no competition except for im- 
provement — which means laboratory 
competition. * 

Price selling is automatic 

SOME years ago I told a group of our 
salesmen that if we were willing to sell 
on price only, there no longer would be 
any need /or salesmen. A jackass 
equipped with saddle bags could be 
taught to make the rounds of buyers 
offices. He could be baited with hay 
the bottom drawer of the buyers* desks, 
and the orders could be thrown into 
the saddle bags, ' 
In nearly all lines of manufacture^ 
real competition exists not alone '^^ 
quality or price. We have so many sub- 
stitutes for everything that monopoly 
impossible- A new alloy or a new fabric 
is matched in performance, appearance 
and durability by half a dozen others 
the moment it is announced* 

Competition, therefore, reduces itsel' 
to service, and that in turn becom^ 
primarily a problem of improvements 
Service to the immediate customer 
not enough. The improvement must ^ 
carried to the point where it means 
greater convenience, lower cost and (^^^J 
performance in the hands of the ult^' 
mate consumer, so that markets may ^ 
continuously widened. 

A chronic objection to this^ I 
aware, is the old bogey of the saturati*?^J 
point. But saturation is a product ^ . 
standardization, not of improvemefi^|™ 
In the early days of radio, it was^l 
proved that only 16 million sets coul<^ 



be sold because that was the number 



of 



householders then financially able 
buy sets. 

Doubtless the figure was highly 
curate if certain variables had b^ 
constants. The number of householder^ 
able to buy has multiplied tremendous 



Ni 
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(Everywhere now 
... the 
ETHYL EMBLEM 

T N every state, in every town, on every road, 
A v/herever you drive> you now see the Ethy 
^emblem. 

IP And wherever you see that emblem^ it 
nicans tBat the pump bearing it contains good 
gasohne to which has been added suiBcient 
Ethyl anti*knock compound to "knock out 
that 'knock'" in cars of average compression 
and bring out the additional power of the new^ 
high-compression cars. 

The oil companies which now mix Ethyl 
fluid with theii gasoline to form Ethyl Gaso- 
line supply more than half of all the motor fuel 
iised in the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain, So you are safe in stopping at any 
pump bearing the Ethyl emblem. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York, 



^hsti ^en*t put Ethyl to an unfair teat or an 4atj test, Walt 
ttU your tank j$ atmosc empty; otherwise the Ethyl will ht 
fiiluced and its effectiveness lessened* Then fill up with Ethyl; 
**Stc the worat hill, the worst road or the worst traiBc con- 
gestion you can find* Tour car will prove the diffcreriee Ethyl 
^^kcs in every phase of engine performance* 

•ETHYL 




O E. a. C, 

GASOLINE 
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Conservative? 



Is it conservaliye to charge capital 
investments to expense when to do 
go means penali^iation of stockhold- 
ers? Is it conservative to show high 
earnings by neglecting adequate 
provision for depreciation? Users of 
American Appraisal Service, pro- 
vided with the facts, are ahle to con- 
trol both their optimism and con- 
servatism, to depart only knowings 
ly from the truth. 

THE 

Amerigo Appraisal 

COMPANY 

New Yark f Chicago ^ Miltvaukee 
and Principal VMie» 

AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 



Keep Up to Date 



YOU READ newspapers lo keep in toucii witb the neivs 
of the world. 

Read Nation'§ Business for an accurate interpretation 
of the news that affects bu&iucas. 

If yon are not already a anbscriber, sign the 
attached coupon and this magazine will come 
to you regularly every month for the 
nei;t three yearg. 



NATION S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C, 

Enter my stjbaarlpUan, plew©. for tlie full iJiree-year term enrnll- 
mem for Nttlou'i Busliiesa. BUI roe later for %1M (OR : I eiieloeie 
remit Unee wiU) tblH ctoupouO 



ly, for example, not only through the 
increase of wage rates but through the 
development of Instalment buying and 
generally wider extensions of credit. 

Saturation is merely a failure of labo- 
ratory competition to keep pace with 
demand. If we could balance them in 
all industries I believe we could vir- 
tually eliminate unemployment and dis- 
tress in this country. 

That might mean less of some thing?, 
but it would mean incalculably more of 
others — an increase of total production. 
But we cannot attain that end merely 
by studying the production problem. 
The essential first step is to locate 
human uses. After that, production will 
take care of itself. 

Certainly it has been our experience 
that it will take care of itself in so far 
as the individual manufacturer is con- 
cerned. That is to say. we have found 
our engineering and research labora- 
tory a paying proposition even after all 
savings in unit costs are passed along 
to the customer. 

For one thing, volume is increased 
and profits go up accordingly. But 
there is also a saving in selling and in- 
cidental expenses when the n^essity for 
high-pressure selling has been reduced 
or eliminated. Orders have a tendency 
to become larger so that we can buy to 
better advantage. 

Good ideas are best salesmen 

WHEN we have something that we 
know will enable our customer to widen 
his markets we do not have to worry 
a great deal about future orders and 
nest year's business. Our salesmen, 
therefore, do not try to sell the cus- 
tomer something which he has already 
arranged to buy. Instead, they study his 
markets and his customers. The result 
is a continuous stream of suggestions 
which come to us in most instances with 
the indorsement or by direct requ^t of 
our customer. 

Sometimes these relate only in- 
directly to our product, but they widen 
our market by providing an economy to 
the customer which in turn is passed 
along to the consumer. 

A case in point was the packing of 
certain parts for export* We had been 
doing It according to customer specifica- 
tion and at his expense. Boxes had 
been used for many years. They were 
necessary when parts were made of cast 
iron and likely to break. But they are 
made now of steel stampings which are 
stronger and more elastic. The labo- 
ratory saved the customer 836,000 an- 
nually by proposing a shift from boxes 
to bags. 
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Results like these 

POINT THE WAY TO DEFINITE 
OVERHEAD REDUCTION 




A Manufacturer does a 58'Kour job in 
4 1/2 hours with a National Check Writer 

An Installment House is saving $12,000 
a year with National Posting Machines 



A Departraent Store handles more 
time accounts with two less clerks 

A Wholesaler saves the time of 
four clerks on sales analysis work 




Your business may be entirely dif- 
ferent than any of these four. You 
may be a banker, a broker, a retailer, 
a public utility operator, a public 
officiah Whatever your business you 
are interested in reducing overhead. 

National Accounting Machines cut 
costs* Their results are measured 
not in theoretical savings but in 
actual dollars and cents saved in the 
thousands of business firms where 
they are used. A National Account- 
ing Machine man will not give you 
snap judgment or a half- formed 



opinion of what our product can save 
for you. He will make his recom- 
mendations only after a thorough 
analysis of your present method and 
your accounting problems. 

In your line of business and in your 
locality National Accounting Ma- 
chines are making real savings every 
day of the year. We shall be glad to 
show what this equipment is doing 
for others and submit . , , after a 
suitable investigation of your prob- 
lems . . . the figure facts on what it 
can do for you in actual savings. 



The national cash register company 

World*s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Macbhies und Cash Registers 

DAYTON* OHIO 




IVhfn writing fo The Kationai; Ca$u Reotirui COMP.%iiv t*tcaf^ mt'vLthn s BMstnej^ 
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There are bonds that bind 
and — Bonds that set 
yoo free 





TET'S say you* re on a motor trip 
—miles from home. Suddenly 
from around a curve tears a big 
Sedan. You swerve— and escape 
by a hair's bread th, bu t- ..Thatma n 
walking on your side of tbe road! 
Forcunatelv, you don't hit him 
s<]uare]y — ne's apparently only cut 
and bruised, f f you carry adequate 
liability Insurance with a good, 
reJiable company, you are pro- 
tected against financial los5 from 
ctaims, 

While lunching at a nearby 
Hotel, you are also served with 
a Writ of Attachment on which 
the ink is scarcely dry* The in- 
jured man has made use of the 
local sberifiF to protect his inter^ 
ests before you've a chance to 
leave to wn. Your car is **attached** 
and as effectively "ded-up" as 
though he^d put a gigantic bail 
and chain on ic What to do? 

If /1:ina^ized, your i€tna Service 
Certificate will identify and intro^ 
duce you to the local >fctna Agent, 
(There are 20,000 of them from 
Coast to Coast!) will promptly 
arrange for an ^tna Release of 
Attachment Bond, thusreitoring 
full possession of your Q^r^wiiS* 
Qut a cmt of extra c&st ta you* 
>€tna wricei BoaiJs as well as insunDce. 
It look « flit eritsauioiii obi] e poUcvhold- 
ers'^aeeds^not onJy from Coast to Coasc 
but in Bfirope, too, Jt pByi to be 
^tna-ixed. Let the MtanAier in your 
comniuaiCT siv^ ycia [he whole story* 




/Etoa Casualty and Sufeir 
Company 

yEma Life [asuiaace Compatiy 

Automobite Insurance 
Compaay 

Standard Fire losurance 
Compiuiyk Hartford, Coaiu 



Obsolescence, a Persistent Competitor 



>ETNA-IZE 

Wheu writine Tntaiitm Nai ion'i BunutSA 



(Continmd from page 38) 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers* Associations, 
visited Japan and China to study the 
situation. This British expert reports 
that *'he can state without fear of con- 
tradiction that amongst Japanese mills 
there is not one which pursues a policy 
of a fixed percentage of depreciation. It 
is the custom in Japan ( and in China ) 
to consider depreciation only after 
allocation of profits and reserves." 

A pretty type of competition to 
face! Also not one word about obsoies- 
cenoe, an even more serious and in- 
sidious factor! 

No obsolescence figured 

WHILE this is criticism of Japan from 
a British source it is also known that 
British industries of many sorts sin 
similarly yet differently. Although they 
may cover depreciation in their ac- 
counts, at least ostensibly, recent studies 
by the Balfour Committee show that 
British factory equipment quite com- 
monly is in need of replacement and 
huge sums needed for this rehabilitation 
are not available. This clearly suggests 
that many British enterprises have 
liquidated their assets presumably un- 
consciously, through the operation of 



this obscure thing, obsolescence* What 
shall management say to stockholders 
about this? What is the position of 
competitors? Merely one more way to 
be induced to sell below cost. 

Of course it is very comfortable to 
point a critical finger at the Japanese 
and at the British but is it not true 
that we have the same types of busi- 
ness mind within our own boundaries? 
That is why American business tries to 
protect itself through some 20,000 trade 
associations— business feeling the effects 
of age and poor health seeking the 
'^Fountain of Perpetual Youth*'— 3 
twentieth century Ponce de Leon. 

James A. Farrell, distinguished steel 
maker, recently jjointed out that the 
steel industry finds it necessary to te- 
place its plant equipment every ^6 
years. Here is one industry whose 
definitely accumulated exi)erience makes 
it possible to treat the replacement 
problem scientifically. Unfortunately i^ 
seems that few other industries have 
gone so far. Only rarely do we find ac- 
countants who have a clear conception 
of the actual costs of obsolescence. 

True, the books will sometimes show 
an allowance for "Depreciation and 
Obsolescence" but too often the figure 
following these words is a mere arbi- 
trary sum hastily arrived at and prob- 




Every day buildings good for many more 
years are torn down because new cotidt* 
tions made ihem useless 
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ably reflecting more the policies of the 
management than an accurately deter- 
mined sum- In obsolescence, business 
faces a real hazard. It would be interest- 
ing if we could but learn how many 
failure among manufacturers are the 
result of not adequately covering this 
risk 

A century ago individuals faced a 
similar risk through the fire hazard. We 
have since learned to protect the prop- 
erty interests involved through study 
—analysis of the actuarial experience. 
Probably we shall never be able to in- 
sure against loss of property values 
through obsolescence. Instead, each en- 
terprise should insure itself. But at 
present do we not disregard the item 
instead? Perhaps the steel industry has 
developed an adequate actuarial ex- 
perience and is proterting itself. Few 
other enterprises have done so* Perhaps 
the steel industry is deceiving itself, for 
many other kinds of machinery are 
hopelessly obsolete long before reach- 
ing that romantic age for womanhood 
-^weet sixteen! 

Certainly the larger steel companies 
have adequate earnings md general 
reserves that insure their safety: but» I 
submit » It is bad management to be 
forced to meet these losses simply by 
subtracting them from dividends. The 
item is a real cost and should be in- 
cluded when determining prices. 

Business retains its youth only so 
long as the financial structure is healthy 
and its management virile, vigorous, 
and vigilant- 

A science of replacement 

FOLLOWING this line of thought, the 
Department of Commerce was recently 
requested to make a survey of the ma- 
chinery in the industry that produces 
bathing suits, sweaters, golf stockings, 
and the like. The report, recently pub- 
lished, shows a striking amount of 
rnachinery of ancient models still at 
Work* Other experiences suggest that 
inany industries here and abroad are 
similarly handicapped. Manufacturing 
industries need to develop a science of 
replacement and first steps are being 
taken to this end through developing a 
Sort of actuarial experience— the facts 
that wiU reveal not merely the problem 
but its solution. Furthermore, scientific 
replacement must be covered not merely 
through better knowledge of machinery 
life expectancy'' and "exhaustion" but 
these must be carried into the accounts 
^a sort of blood transfusion that will 
Nourish and invigorate the financial 
structure endowing the whole enterprise i 
^ith perpetual youth. I 




OSTS 



CAA^ BE REDUCED 



Hove you noticed ^he m<:^^Qm 
fype of gosolme pumps when 
you drive up io a Super Service 
Gas SfoHon — hove you com- 
pared fhem with the ofd ffy^e 
heovy pumps^ 

Here's what has happened — 
besides producing a bsfter loot- 
ing pump fhe manufocturers have 
Hghfened fhe weight — in one in- 
stance reduced if from T06 pounds 
to 42 pounds — simpJ/fied assemhiy 
— eilminated breakage — ol>^Qined 
a smoother/ more perfect surface 
for finishing — reduced 
production costs — by 
fhe use of Pressed Steeti 



PRESS IT PROM 



m 



The pomp industry is but one of 
many industries that have profited 
rn the some way. Eighteen concrete 
examples in as many industries 
are given in fhe book "Adventures 
in Redesign/' 

Without the expenditure of a 
singie doHar — without obiigation 
— you can easily take advan- 
tage of this VPS 
Cost Co tting Serv- 
ice. Send for this 
"Book of FACTS" 
today. Pin the 
coupon below 
to your bus! tie»9 
letter -head. 




4J>% t « I mil 
jh iiBiit^i^ 



STEEL INSTEAD 



THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 



Thm Youngshiwn Prait^d Sl««^ Coinpan)!', 




304 Unir^rtify Rioad, Warrvn, Ohio 




PImi* HUtif m* a eopx ^^^^ 













iykfm uitiling to Tut YouwoiTOWif PuctssD Steel Co pleasf mi-^ntian Xatian's Buxintis 
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A Priceless Treasure 
of Business 



VOLUME 
METHODS 

• • . • the solution to lower 
costs on diminished volume^^ 



CAREFUL studies have shown that 
"mass production" savings in 
handling materials, result not so much 
from large volume as from the adop- 
tion of a standard method of handling 
a standardized load. 

Raw materials, goods in process, 
finished products — all become stand- 
ard units when loaded on platform 
skids. And when skid loads are handled 
throughout the plant on electric lift 
trucks, movement of materials takes ori 
the characteristics of mass production. 

It is this principle that is enabling 
industrial executives to make big vol- 
ume savings in material handling even 
on a diminished plant output. 

An Elwell-Parker electric "chisel 
type" truck and small loading plat- 



forms, shown below J were the means 
of reducing costs for one firm. The 
truck lifts three, four, or five bags 
at a time from the platforms and 
carries iliem to the car. Because the 
truck lifts the load to a height of 
59 inches, when necessary, it is possi- 
ble to quickly and easily load a car 
to capacity. Savings on loading opera- 
tions alone run as high as 15 cents 
per ton. Boxes, bales and bundles can 
he handled in a similar manner. 

In a brief interview, an Elwell- 
Parker engineer can quickly give you 
the pertinent facts bearing on your 
own handling problem. If his name 
does not appear in your telephone 
directory, write direct to Elwell- 
Parker in Cleveland. 




Tsize moiorjt, heavy in 
copper^ lake all the power 
the battery delivers. No 
fuses are necessmy. Foteer 
faihtre of crucint motnent% 
is avoided. Thii, together 
with GUiomatic control fpn- 
iure$ protect in g operator 
and trucks will interest your 
Safety Committee. 




The Elwell-Parker Electric Co* 



SHIP on 




O^Httgnrn anti Butttlvrm «/ Elvetrlr indumlriaf 
Truck; Traelora anti Cranvt tar 34 y»arM. 

-laSl SI. Clair Avenue. Cleveland, Ohl« 



Tractors 



( Continued from page 35} 
nomics, together with many books re- 
lating to the economic causes of the 
French revolutions of 1789 and 1848, 
There is also a noteworthy assemblage 
of the writings of the French Physio- 
crats » including a number of works 
which are lacking in the collection of 
the Biblioth^iue Kationale.We fmd here 
a complete set of the almost unique 
Ephcmerides du Citoyen of some 60 
volumes, isolated numbers of which are 
now quoted at 20,000 or 30,000 francs 
apiece, when they turn up. In the 
Spanish, the Dutch and the Portuguese 
sections are a large number of volumes 
and papers tracing the development of 
trade and finance in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

**The library, in fact, covers the entire 
field of economics as it was analyzed 
and described by the best minds in the 
whole period from the thirteenth cen- 
tury to modem times* One of the most 
interesting groups of the earliest records 
are the Incunabula of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, dealing, of course, 
with the ecclesiastical precedents, cus- 
toms and regulations of preceding cen- 
turies. Here is one, you will note, with 
the date of its publication, 1473, prob- 
ably the oldest of all the volumes in the 
library, and still fine and sound after 
450 years and passing through no one 
knows how many hands. The Incunab* 
ula contain approximately 100 items. 

When books were fund made 

''OBSERVE how, in this ancient illumi- 
nated missal the chapter initialings are 
beautifully designed and hand-colored 
in red and blue and gold, and how the 
margins are attractively decorated by 
the same clever old monkish artists. The 
summae for compends) formed a sort 
of reference library for the churchmen- 
books of authority to which they could 
resort for correct precedents in dealing 
with matters of the confessional re- 
lating to trade, usury, currency, debts 
and sudi material matterSp 

"They used these books pretty 
much as lawyers today use their law 
libraries for precedents and decision^- 
Some of the items in the summae are 
among the most valuable in the whole 
collection. 

"Most of these ecclesiastical tomes 
with their marvelous hand-tooled bind- 
ings and their beautiful, hand- made 



tVk£n wniing to Tint Eli* itLj»-F*mM» ZtntTkic Co. 



urr mention Nptim''4 Mtt^nuM 



...tif(( t I,,- 



= EDUCATION = I N D U S T R Y 
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COMFORT 



BRING FACTORIES TO 
PIEDMONT CAROLINAS 



MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES 
investigdling coriditionstn Piedmofyt 
Orolinis, Jnwdridbly tfsk thrtz questions 
ihdt bulk b^ss^r thdii dny others in iKc 
dcciiiof) to re*locdte their pfdnls here^ 

mil WE 8£ COMFOftTASLE? 
-Thdt question compreKendi the 
vrfhoie r^ngeoF J^^e, rottncre physic*! 
we U being. The answer is quite 4» com' 
pf ehensive : 

Life here ii dClJvc and slfrnuldtmg. People 
^re neighborly, hospitable, dnd well-bred. 
A developpng country credies 4 spirit oi 
Optimism dnd accompli shxnent 

The c it res ^re growing, yet Ur from over- 
growi^. Thoroughly modern ijp d rime ntsdfC 
dvdiiiible, but single homes with spacious 
grounds Jfc the rule. 

Servants are pfentifut, capable and faithful. 
Seven or eight years ts no unusuat period 
br a matd or mtfniervartc to remdin with 
one fdmily. 

The population is over 99^ native born, 
of the old racial American stocb. It is pre- 
dotninatitly white; there is no race problem. 

Situated on 4 pidtedu at the foot of the 
bfty Appalachians, our summer tempera- 
Cufes tqu$\ those of southern New York 
end Pcnnsylvdni*^ with this important dif' 
fercnce: there is 10 to 15% LESS humidity 
here. Our summer ddyi are nearly an hour 
shorter. Our nights are usiuaJiy cool. 

In winteri our days are nearly dn hour 
longer th^n yours^ and the winter temper* 
ature avef43es IS*^ to 20° warmer. 

We can reach^ in two or three hours, 
mountain retredls 3,500 to 4,500 feet 
above sea level We can drive in d morn- 
ing to the pleasant coastdl resorts of the 
Attdntic. Good huntmi dnd ftshmg await 
in both ^ectiont. And dIF around us are 
golf courses — many of which are known 
throughout the world. 

WHAT OF THE 
CHILDREN'S EDUCATION? 
—Our children attend grafnmdrand 
high schools of more than ordindry e^^ceJ- 



!ence. The nature of the populdlEon males 
dfky other <our$c untvecessdry^ They mdy 
rub elbow* with less well-to-do school- 
fellows, but their dsiocidtes all hdve a 
bdcltgound of sturdy American ancestry 
that aaieddtes the days of Ddniel Boone. 

This whole section Is thickly studded 
with colleges and universillet, both for 
men and hr women. Many dre of mdjor 
lize and highest stdnding in the edutd- 
tional world. Vou hnd here broad- 
cnmdednesi and urbanity, for culture hds 
been a tradition since Colonraf days. 

WILL MY BUSINESS PROSPER? 
—Only if it belonjs here logically 
vjjII you be cncourd^ed to locate in this 
region, fn most lines production costs are 
definitely lower than in other sectktns. 

Overhead tnd operdtmg costs as repre* 
sented by land, building, power, dnd heat 
arc decidedly favorable. Raw maleridls 
are abundant dnd tn Ni^ny C4iei practically 
untouched. 

Labor is pkntiful; nearly three-fourths of 
the available iupply being still engaged in 
farming. The training period for new work- 
men is remarkably short The rate of prp< 
duct ion is satisfactorily high. The attitude 
is friendly dnd co-operative. 
Sales costs parallel production costs. You 
are within economical reach of 66% ol 
the Nation's purchasing power. And IN 
AU 8UT THB€E llNES. you will find the beal 
market 0% yet requiring imports from other 
states to supply its needs. 

Beyond these low costs of production and 
m4 rice ting, another and impondnt element 
of prosperity is the constant increase and 
appreciation of vdues, 
fdr eirceeding that of 
highly industrialized, 
closely built-up sections. 

Send for the booklet of 
dctalted facts shown 
here. Address, please ^ 
Industridf Department, 
Room 106t Powe* 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 




WANTED 

50 PACKING PUNTS of averaae ca- 
pacity are wdntcd, to supply the 
fresh and preserved medts and meat 
products now irnported inl'^ the 
Ca rolinas at a freight cost of over 
15,000,000 annually. Twelve pdck* 
fng plants dre dt present in successful 
operation here. 



32 SHIRT f ACTOKSES arc needed hert 
to make the $8,000,000 worth of 
shirts thai are now brought into the 
Ca rolinas each year. At present 14 
manufacturers of shirts are operat- 
ing factories in this territory. 



20 LEATHER GOODS MANUFAC- 
TUf^ERS of average tiie would not 
be able to meet today's demand in 
tiieCdrol i na s with th ci r e n t i re output. 

100 CANNERIES could thrive here sup^ 
pfying PRESENT Cdroltnd demand 
for canned fryits and vegetables. 
We now pdy $2,000,000 per year 
for FREIGHT on such goods shipped 
In from other states. Meanwhile we 
ship canning crops in carload bti. 

250 MAKERS of WOMEN'S CLOTH- 
ING could locate here, and every 
cent t worth of their output could 
be disp^oted of focafly. Our present 
annual purchases of women*s ap< 
parel Irom other states total 
$50,000,000. 



MANY OTHER INDUSTRIES ut 
equally needed here to supply pres- 
ent local demand — ranging from 
candy to thrown silk, from dsbestot 
fdbrics to wood -pre serving plant tj 
Irom bobbins to roofing materials. 
Probably the fdcli abo^ YOUR 
line are as illuminating as those 
quoted above. Why not send TO* 
DAY, for the booklet, PIED^^ONT 
CAROLINAS, WHESE WEALTH 
AWA4TSYOU? 



■DUKE POWER COMPANY.- 



SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES CO. AND OTHER ALLIED INTEiiESTS 



MONT 





H'hrn writ in ft to V>VKr. Poviics roirf-ANV phase rtumti0n Notiori'* BntineiS 
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If you were 
putting machine figuring 

on a piecework basis ' ' ' 



T X TOULDN*T yoUT fifSt ton- 

Q^j-n be to make sure of 
getting the right machine— the 
surest, swiftest and most depend- 
able machine^the one with the 
greatest Speed - with - Accuracy 
capacity on your figure -work? 

Nothing shows up the true 
economic value of any machine 
like piecework. Because ^ under 
that sjrstem ail work must, of 
necessity, be measured to deter- 
mine the remuneration. 

With a definite measure of per- 
formance before you» there can 
never be any doubt about which 
machine to buy. 

So, even though your figuring 
machine operators are not on 
piecework, why buy any adding- 
calculating machine without first 



finding out which one will turn 
out the most work in the least 
time, and at the lowest cost? 

Isn't it better to demand, be- 
fore purchase* a measured pro- 
duction test of every machine 
considered? 

The Comptometer accepts that 
test, Sound reason commends it. 

Remember, too, that operat- 
ing skill is an important cost- 
reducing factor in figure-work- 
Trained operators cost less be- 
cause they do more and better 
work< That is why, through a 
chain of Comptometer schools, a 
dependable supply of trained 
clerks and operators is kept con- 
stantly at the command of em- 
plo3ws — a service wi thout charge. 



illustrations in colored inks and gold 
leaf came from monasteries in Galicia 
and Hungary, old religious houses hard 
hit by the after effects of the war and 
in great need of funds. Within the 
covers of the books is economics in its 
^waddling clothes, the beginnings of 
business and trade and finance as far 
back as the early part of the thirteenth 
century when Europe was just beginning 
to emerge from the paralysis of the Dark 
Ages, In these books is the assembled 
knowledge of the best ecclesiastical 
minds of the times, a priceless heritage 
of the earliest business history." 

Reading a whole library 

I ASKED Professor Seligman whether 
he had read all of the books and docu- 
ments in the vast collection—almost 
50,000 items. He smiled and answered 
unequivocally: 

can say yes for this reason* Or- 
dinarily it would tak*? a lifetime to read 
all the books^ pamphlets, letters, broad- 
sides and so on. But I have trained my- 
self to know how to read. I can absorb 
at a glance the sense of an entire page. 
As these books and papers were acquired 
--and acquired usually along a definite 
line and to fill in certain gaps— I knew 
precisely where in each Jxjok or docu- 
ment to look for what I wanted. It was 
not necessary to pore through every 
volume or every document. A chapter 
here and there, sometimes a few pages, 
gave me the heart of the volume and the 
knowledge I required. In that sense I 
can say that I have read every item of 
the 50.000." 

Books ate in fine cotiditioti 

THE entire library is in wonderful 
condition as regards preservation and 
binding. Experts who have examined 
the library recently have commented on 
that fact. 

An unusually large number of the 
books have been rebound by Riviere 
of London in half, three-quarter or 
full French Levant, and the cost of 
such rebinding today, I am told by a 
New York bookseller of note, would be 
fully $40,000, if not a great deal more. 

Of all the items making up this €3=- 
traordinary world history of business 
since its beginnings some 60 per cent 
are from English sources and in the 
English language » some 10 per cent in 
the French language and the remaining 
30 per cent divided among German* 
Italian, Spanish and Dutch. A number 
of volumes of the Incunabula and from 
other sources are, of course^ in Latin^ 



FELT £fi TARRANT MFG* CO., 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IlL 




If not made by Felt Tarrant if s not a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled^Key safeguard 



Whm wfUing Ut Felt & Tarbaiit Mfo^ Co, plm^e m*niio» N^itm't BudmtM 
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Opportunity in a 
Pump Handle 

( Continued from page 43) 
derously solemn nonsense. They organ- 
ize mythical expeditions for impossible 
objects and inject into such imaginative 
enterprises no little of the executive 
genius and planning skill that have put 
so many of them where they are at the 
head of great corporations. At the 
moment they are deeply concerned over 
the preservation of the cast-iron animal 
life of America. 

It seems — ^they tell you solemnly — 
that the United States is about to lose 
almost every vestige of the cast-iron 
animal life which made this country so 
notable among the nations of the world 
back in the administrations of Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur and Grover Cleveland. 
That was the period of culture, it may 
be recalled, when men of standing and 
substance ornamented their front 
lawns with nohh stags cast in iron, or 
with imposing iron dogs, 

Lo, the poor cast-iron dog 

AN EXPEDITION organized a year or 
so ago to investigate the report which 
had come to the ears of the Guild, that 
the cast-iron animal life was nearly ex- 
tinct, reported a situation squaring with 
the rumor, and a further expedition was 
launched to rescue such specimens as 
still might survive and eventually gather 
them together in a national park for the 
permanent preservation of this historic 
and precious cast-iron animal life, both 
wild and tame. 

There are innumerable other enter- 
prises, such as the rescue of the wooden 
cigar store Indian, which amuse the 
Guild and provide excuses for "business 
meetings," where good cigars are 
smoked and good food eaten, and where 
the never-wearying and inexhaustible 
anecdotes of boyhood are told and re- 
told with vast gusto. The Guild is some- 
what concerned, one is informed, re- 
garding the virtual disappearance of the 
mustache cup which once ornamented 
father's place at the dinner table. 

You may observe, as it chances, upon 
the wall of the private office of some of 
our American chiefs of industry or 
commerce a small, framed parchment 
testifying to membership in this amus- 
ing Guild of Former Pipe-Organ 
PumperSp and if this diploma should 
happen to meet your eye consider it 
proof that the American business man 
has not quite forgotten how to play — 
has not lost his essential boyhood. 



THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA'S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC 





In endhsi march, the prod- 
ucti of Jnrfiritry file Hirough 
Pfr«ffe Doori. From tfie rHrob" 
bing dynditi^ to the faintly 
ticking wotchj from th« fro* 
git« drinking gloss to tho 
shot» you wsar,,,th«fo 
produefi ond hundreds mofe 
... In lome »rag# of monu' 
foclure^ have befiefttad by 
the uhliry of a Feelle Door. 
For over h^enly-flve y«ari, 
orch]l«ct» ond onglneeri, 
plonfiIr»g with induffry, hdy# 
ipecified F«ell« Doors for 
thoflwciy duly ...recognli^ 
ing in Hi«m the tolurion to 
many and varied verlieal 
trofftc problemi. Electrified 
. . . aulomarlcally opening 
ond closmg at the touch of 
□ button . . . Feelle Doori 
fiirther simplify operotion^ 
increose efficiency and low- 
er costi. Consul' our engi- 
neers,^ or wnfe for cotalogn. 

THE PEEUI COMPANY, 
eHOOKlYN, NEW yORK 



fA% PEELLE 

>8\1 * ^ FREIGHT ELEVATOR 

i ■ DOORS 



NEW MARKETS 

A new book presentiiig opportunities for tiie 
ilcvetapmcnt of new markets In Canada, the 
British Empire and the many countries with 
which Canada enjoys nation trade treaties 
has just been publiehed. It will be sent oa 
request without obiipitiocu 




1^ 



X}epartmeM of Deverofmienl 

The SbaiN^iilgati Water & Power Contpaiiy 

Wmw^w VoUding * Craig Str««t WmI 
MOKTREALt CANADA 



What Causes Depressions? 



John Hayt Hammond^ world famouji engin^r, lells wby ibe low 
price of s^ilvftr h^tii redufed purchiiiiing pawer mid helped bring 
on tfa^ iluinp. Read ku Jirticle in the October NaitonN fiutiiie^^. 
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JOfiN HANCOCK SERfES — 

A Business Man^s Life 

IF 3^ want a buflding, a ma- 
cliuie^ or a raw material, you 
order it to specification — ^and 
get what you order. Not so with 
men, eapecially those with cxtcn- 
tive, admini?trati>re» or seiling 
ability. Business or inventive 
genixia cannot be obtained on order 
and ia rarely replaceable. 

In almost every business, 
whether it be a corporation, part- 
nership, or a soie-proprietorahip, 
there ia one man — perhaps several 
— who is outstandingly valuable to 
the managcm^t of that business. 

You know who these men are in 
your organisation. If you are 
interested in a plan whereby Life 
Insurance can be applied in the 
perman ent interest of your business , 
we shall be glad to supply in- 
formation , Address : 



INQUIRY BUREAU 




or Bo«TChH. Massac Mv&cTTfi 



197 Cljfezuloa St. Ooatoo, Man, 

PlefiK seod iitf oRnatloa r^gBrding part- 
ncmh^p wad corpanitioa inmraoce. 
Name 

Add«M t,,,,,,*.^,, 



—ovERSfxn'-SEyEN years /iV aUSi^ESS-l 




Msv^e your secretary send 10c for 
asaoited sampless to &ndyour per- 
^nal pen* Esterbrook Pen Co,, 
50 Cooper Street. Camden, N. J. 
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The Correspondent 

(Continued from page 32) 
sponsible banker and obtaining a deft- 
mte decision from him, you have taken 
away the assets of his personal char- 
acter and abihty and reduced him to 
an impersonal statement, a set of figures 
which may not represent the true credit 
risk. If his affairs and requirements 
have to be referred to some remote point 
for decision, he might as weH do his 
business with the Post Office. 

Banks are free to choo&e 

UNDER correspondent banking, the 
smaller banks throughout the country 
are free to make independent banking 
connections with correspondents in the 
larger cities from whom they receive 
practically the same banking service 
which they give thdr own depositors. 

When a customer wants information 
about other than local investment 
securities or about some business house 
or individual in some other part of the 
country his banker writes to New York 
and obtains full use of the investment 
I advisory service or of the credit depart- 
[ ment which it maintains. 

If the local bank has surplus money 
on hand, it has its New York correspon- 
dent lend it on call or on time against 
listed securities, or has it buy commer- 
cial paper or other short time or long 
time investment. 

The local banker has at his command 
the knowledge and experience of his 
correspondent in matters of tmst busi- 
ness as well as commercial bankings Any 
foreign business which he may have is 
sent through his correspondent bank 
and he is thus placed in close touch with 
the country as a whole; enabled to 
finance the flow of business for his town 
to any part of the country or the world. 
Furthermore, his correspondent is inter- 
ested in his success and cooperates with 
him to achieve it. 

Through decades of competition for 
the deposits of banks, the large banks 
in the principal cities have developed a 
highly efficient service as correspon- 
dents. Any bank in our country has an 
independent choice of correspondents in 
an open a>mpetitive field. It does busi- 
ness solely as a customer of the larger 
bank, obtaining for itself and its de- 
Ix>sitor8 all the facilities and advantages 
which the larger bank has to offer. 

The service is based largely on the 
baJances maintained with the corres- 
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Bank and Progress 

pondent bank on which the depositing 
bank receives interest while it has none 
of the overhead cost of the correspondent 
bank in rendering this service. The vol- 
ume of business between independent 
banks and their correspondents is great- 
er now than it was before the Federal 
Reserve System was inaugurated; in it* 
self evidence of the way in which the 
Federal Reserve System has strength* 
ened corresi>ondent banking. 

Correspondent banks do not levy 
tribute on the deposits and profits of 
local banks. Correspondent banks do 
not dictate to local banks what business 
they shall do. The local bank deals with 
its correspondent as principal to prin- 
cipal; not as subordinate to superior. 
When funds go from the local bank to 
the corresf)ondent they go on the local 
bank's initiative; they come back on the 
same initiative. The local bank, sensi- 
tive to the opportunities and needs of 
the locality and using the funds of local 
capitalists and local depositors for local 
service, is the power station of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

Correspondent bank rllations have 
kept our banking system independent 
and free. We do not believe that these 
relations are going to be sacrificed on a 
wholesale scale by the surrender of our 
bankers to the temptations to sell out 
their banks for more than they can be 
worth in terms of service to their com- 
munities. 

Who shall be matiagets? 

IN ITS approaches to the managements 
of banks and their stockholders, "the 
new movement in banking" offers noth- 
ing better in the way of service to a 
community when it proposes conversion 
of independent banks into branches of a 
large remote bank or into agencies of a 
remote holding company. 

Certain features of "the new move- 
ment in banking" are not new. The 
mergers of institutions into larger insti- 
tutions to meet, economically, needs for 
larger local units and the provision of 
branches in restricted localities where 
for every practical purpose personal con- 
tacts are preserved, need no argument in 
their defense. The burden of prcx)f lies 
on the advocates of an extensive concen- 
tration of banking power which would 
diminish and threaten the extinction of 
our banking independence and our bank- 
ing home rule. 
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Daylight iandings 

for the 

MIDNIGHT MAIL 




A night Ptfw ^fihe Newark (N.J.) Airport^ illuminated with We^tinghome Airport Ligktmg eqtiipmeut* 



The mail's coming in ! Out of che dark sdUness far above 
Comes a fiaint hum^ swelling into a rhythmical throb that 
quickens the blood with the insidious power of a tom-tom. 
^ random flash from a wandering beacon picks up the glint 
of a silver wing. The throbbing ceases — then a golden 
torrent of light suddenly pours forth 
Across the broad field, flooding it with 
^ glare- free, shadowless brilliance. 
Midnight is turned magically to noon 
"—and the midnight mail glides gtace- 
fijlly down to a dayligfac landing* 

On hundreds of airports throughout 
the world today, this scene is all in the 
day*s work. And in many outstanding 
Examples, such as the new municipal 
field at Newark, the lighting equipment 




that makes it possible is by Westinghouse- — a part of 
Westinghouse's contribution to the new industry that is to 
become the tool of all industries. 

On many a desolate, inaccessible mountain-top, beacons 
are kept unfailingly alive by Westinghouse individual 
electric plants. And throughout every step of aircraft and 
engine manufecture you will find Westinghouse motors and 
Westinghouse electrical equipment showing the way to 
low-cost, standardized production, 

Westinghouse service to aviation is typical of its service 
to all industry^ wherever there is need for specialised 
knowledge in the elearical engineering field. 



"I'liw* ttt tht W wififtjth^mt Siiitiit 9t^r WJZ and 



Westinghouse 



The Auto Improves the Railroads 



By LABERT ST. CLAIR 



MANY MEN have discussed the motor car's 
efFect on the railroads but Paul Shoup is, we 
believe, the first to see the auto as a benefactor. 
In this interview the president of the Southern 
Pacific describes some new things that will 
interest you as a shipper and he gives the credit 
to the automobile 



PUBLIC transportation mm are better salesmen than 
I they used to be, Paul Shoup, president of the 
Southern Pacific Company, declares. He should 
know. The company he heads controls or is affliated 
. with steam, electric, steamship, express, bus and truck 
lin^, as well as oil properties. Besides, he is president of the 
American Eiectric Railway Association, members of which 
carry 40 million passengers daily. 

There are two reasons for this improved selling, in Mr. 
Shoup's opinion. Competition and a better and broader line 
of goods for sale. 

Automotive transit plays a part in both reasons. Competi- 
tion from iodependsit passenger and freight lines has made 
steam and electric carriers improve their standard line of 
goods carried for so many years. But they have not stopped 
there. They have added new Unes as rapidly as they have 
proved practical. Their sample cases now contain assorted 
bus, truck and other automotive service. Finally, the public 
transportation tmn's advertising and otlier public contact 
methods are just as modem as those of their competitors. 
Nor is the new type of transportation salesman going to 
stop with present developments. He is looking into the 
future. Air travel may expand rapidly. If so, he is ready to 
go along with it, Mr. Shoup believes. Manufacturers of air- 
craft must improve their product to such an extent that all 
doubt about its practicabiUty will be removed, he says. Then 
the steam-electric-motor transit man will move along as the 
situation warrants. Meantime, he is willing to help> but not 
to do all the pioneering. 

"The future of air transportation is highly problematical/' 
Mr. Shoup said. "Whether we are to have planes carrying 
large numbers of persons, making greatly increased speed, 
supplanting some present forms of transportation is entirely 
conjectural. No one knows. To predict would be folly> 

**The attitude of steam railroad men, I believe, is receptive. 
How far they will go in using air machines depends entirely 




PAUL SHOUP 



on the manufacturers of planes. Railroad men are willing to 
supplement their rail service in any practical way, but they 
must be shown that the service will be practical, 

"Passenger travel will increase, I presume, in proportion 
to the betterment of facilities. For instance, air service, let us 
say, involving only one change between Chicago and the 
Coast would with safety be more attractive than the present 
service. 

"I cannot go along with those who predict flying freight 
trains. Doubtless air routes will prove popular for light 
packages and even larger shipments of great value, but pres- 
ent freight movements will be effected little by plane develop- 
ments in the near future. The t^t of every carrier service is 
whether it meets merchandising demands. Our present rail 
freight service does meet them. Hence, there is little likeli- 
hood of a far more expensive method of transportation, 
which would bring business no needed benefit, supplanting it- 
Passenger traffic is stabilized 

"STEAM railroad passenger business has reached a state 
of stability during the last six ninths. For several years be- 
fore that it was in an extremely uncertain state. 

"Passenger linis have been suffering from what I call 
'backyard transportation.' Competition from second hand 
buses and used automobiles operated by fly-by-night opera- 
tors has been hampering them greatly. Managements hava 
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UNUSED HIGHmYS... 





"^/"OUR ceiling — is it just a ceUiog — 
X or really part of the plant? Is it 
another of those unused highways over 
which» if spanned by Louden Monorails, 
the handling in your plant can be so 
speeded as to save you the cost of the 
Louden installation in a few months? 

Louden Monorail handling removes the 
wear and tear from your floors* How often 
have you been annoyed by the delay and 
inconvenience occasioned by this one eX' 
pensive item alone! The Louden Monorail 
System provides a sure, smooth track for 
moving any unit, large or small, from 
point to point about your plant — easily 
hoisting or transporting loads up to 5000 
lbs* by manual or electric power, Work- 
men^ relieved of drudgery, produce more. 
Production^ unhampered by crowded 
aisles and congested floor area, shows a 
satisfying increase. And the returns from 
your investment are so large that fre- 
quently the cost of the entire system can 



Oear the Floor 
for Production 



be written off within the year! 

You — no one else — ^own the 
"air^rights" to this valuable space 
in your plant. Why not have 
Louden engineers show you how 
it can be used to best advantage. 
Once planned, the Louden Mooo^ 
rail System is easily installed 
without expensive changes in 
your plant layout. 



THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 

60 5 W^st Avenue Fatrfield, Iowa 

Offices in Primipal Cities 



Industry Uses More 
Miles of Louden 

Louden ^ ihc first mttnt^ 
nil . . . liAs hdd the leid. 
Louden usert include: 
Cofmmic j^LuatSp aytomadivt 
pl*at-^, foundrlp^, ccxtJJe 
mi\h. p&pef miUi^ ba^kcnc-^ 
m»chidf y{]Op5« dcpArimi^nc 
itorcs mad mAfiufactarer^ at 
prictiCAlly dttif of 

prod tuns, 

l^nVe for 
This Valuable Book 





tndastrial Mooorall Ssrstviiii 



ihii booklet cxcreoieljr 
prjiLtJca t and full of hdpful 
$u^ji^'H^op^ for the f;orrc£t 
u.>c of modern hmndliaf 
m^ihodit. Write fof your free 
copr now. 



USE THE OTHER HALF OF YOUR FACTORY 



tl-kcn wHttHff tit Tut LouPEir Macsh^kkv Co. pkw mmtion Mati^'i Bmthu* 
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PACE-MAKERS 




TAKE THIS TIP 

A famoys journoirst soys H* 
Harrimon could build railroods^ftnd 
miffrcni for finance, deal with Iniri- 
cofe probiems , . . but could not or 
would not take care of his own 
body. 

Men ot the helm m big business! 
These are the men most likely to 
breok under pressure*^becouse 
they can not or will not slow down. 

To all such men we say — Soil away 
on o greot Red Star or Wfifte Star 
liner. Let sunshine soak into your 
bo dies "^breathe the salt sea air. 
Make new contacts . . . widen your 
hon^on. Let us tell you about the 
cruises below. 

s 

Around tfr* Worl^M Siar U n*r Bmtgm*' 
land most fomoui world cruiiing ^\p, from 
N«w York Om<^ 15. 133 doyt, $1750 (up). 

Mediimrranm^n — Whif* Star lintn 
Briiamic [nmw] and AdHaiic 46 days. 
Sailings i Jon. 8, ]7i Fvb* 26, Mqr. 7. $695 
—$750 (up) lit Class. 

9 

RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 

iNTEIlNA-nOP^AL MDVCANTILE MARINE CQMPAPfY 

X^^X 30 Princifyai Offfcti ift lh» Urtifmd Stot^s 
^^^^^^ on d Cc n □ do. M^i n Offic*^ No. 1 Broa dway, 
N, Y. C. Aufhof'tied og^nh everywfifcf*. 

H^h^n wfitinff pUa^e mention Nathn*t BustniU 



met this situation wisely. It is the way 
all competition must be met. They have 
improved service. They have made it 
more attractive to the potential cus- 
tomer. Let me illustrate with some of 
the things we have been doing on our 
lines. 

"This is an age of speed. Ever>'one 
wants a fast ride. It makes no difference 
whether the rider is on a steam train, 
an electric line, bus or in a private car. 
One way to attract riders is to provide 
speed along with clean, attractive 
vehicles. 

"Local stops, the greatest deterrent 
to speed, have suffered most from *back- 
yard* and motor-car competition. Like- 
wise^ these stops have slowed up our 
trains and made them less attractive 
to the through rider. So, with the coming 
of good highways, we have been able to 
eliminate many local stops, speed up 
I our trains and attract more through 
riders, 

"But speed is only one element with 
which we have t)een successfully combat- 
ing competition. We have made both 
long and short hauls more attractive 
through improved service. For instance, 
we have learned how to make trains 
cooler merely through using different 
kinds of paint and window glass. We 
have found that aluminum painted cars 
are cooler than the old standard painted 
types. A certain style of green window 
glass removai 80 per cent of the heat 
from the sun s rays. Also, we have found 
that wide windows, which give passen- 
gers better opportunities for seeing 
scenery, bring business. 

More comfort in Pullmatis 

**MARKED progress has been made in 
recent years in adding to the comfort 
of sleeping car passengers. With many 
of them the public is familiar. You have 
only to compare the present Pullman 
car with one of ten years ago to realize 
that new methods are in vogue. One 
attractive feature recently added is the 
individual bed. Another, now being 
tested, is telephone service between the 
passengers* seats and dining cars. We 
are experimenting with this, on our *Cas- 
cade* between San Francisco and Port- 
land. 

"But the long distance traveler is not 
the only one who is being benefited. 
Service for the day coach passenger is 
being improved. This is wise business 
policy. Also, it was quite necessary. The 
day coach business was suffering terrific 
losses from automotive competition. 

"A combined comfort and price ap- 
peal is being made to the day coach 



traveler by our western roads. We have 
supplied individual se^ts, cleaner cars, 
and reasonable priced lunch service. 
Riding a day coach really is comfortable 
as well as economical nowadays. 

"On the theory that low rates, com- 
bined with a restful ride, would attract 
motor car owners, we have inaugurated 
regular daily one-way coach rates be- 
tween large terminals of two cents a 
mile. We also have special two-way ex- 
cursions frequently. Our cash drawers 
testify that the day of excursions is not 
past. 

Cooperate with motorists 

"THE automobile industry being an 
established fact, railway men must 
make the most of it. They must use the 
bus and truck themselves wherever it is 
wise and economical, and they must 
work with the private motor car owner 
to attract as much of his business as 
possible. 

"Often we find the motor bus is the 
most economical form of transportation. 
Where it is cheaper to abandon rail line 
service and give rides by bus, we do it. 
That is the plain, common sense thing 
to do. 

"Working with the motor car owner 
doubtless has helped oift business. At 
all of our stations, except one or two 
in the largest cities, we provide free 
parking space for motorists. It is to our 
advantage to have them come to the 
stations, find parking space readily and 
board our trains. That certainly is bet- 
ter than having them put to great dis- 
advantage in parking, or failing to find 
space at all. 

"In many ways we think the motor 
car has been a decided help to us. It has 
improved our highways. In certain 
parts of the Northwest it formerly re- 
quired as long for a farmer to bring his 
produce to our lines as it took to ship 
it across the United States. Now all of 
that sort of thing is gone, and we can 
thank the motor car for it. 

"Trucks have not come into use in 
railroad circles so generally as have 
buses, but undoubtedly their use will 
grow. The question of store door de- 
livery of goods is attracting the atten- 
tion of all progressive transportation 
men. The service will cost more, of 
course, but it may be worth it. I foresee 
gr^t growth in this line of service. 

"Freight service has been greatly im- 
proved, but many of its advances have 
been of such a nature that the general 
public has not noticed them. There has 
been no marked change in styles oi roll- 
ing stock nor do I expect any in the 
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^'jf go through a 
pile like this every 
morning looking 
for impoHant of 
fice news/* 




**Why not give 
each department 
a separate colorF^ 

r 



O question about it, if you want office routine to run swiftly and 
smoothly, put your letterlieadSj departmental memos and office 
^^^ms on separate "color tracks.'* Then ail paper work sorts itself by 
^lor — and the more important activities arc given the right of way. 
The paper to use is Hammermili Bond. First, because each of the 
^Hirteen colors, and white, is a sensible color— easy on the eyes and 
|- practical background for printing, typing, pen or pencil work. Also 
^Cause you can have Hammermili Bond envelopes to match any of 
^ thirteen colors and white. 
Then, of course, Hammermili Bond is ibi standard bond paper— 
J^pearance,sui6ce, niggedness, endurance, value— rj^/Amg considered. 

FOR EXECUTIVES who want co ktioi^ more «boai puomg col^ fQ woekp 
HAMMtaJSllLL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pt. 

Gcadpjncn: Flcmte s«nd me « copy of youj- booklet/ 'Thc-Si^amj Sysfcm/' 
h offciii htlpful vugsc^uQiu Cof specdicf, auici tfli^tuBcmeat ibictujth che ufe of coloi in 



BOND 

LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 



— ^ _ POii lioo, 

ATTACH THIS COIJPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTEltUEAD 




Wheti Ufrkittg t& Ham kekmju. ^Am CaitfAxv filcctg mmti<m Satim's Bmiinrts 
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A^«//i FIN NELL 
15 FIRST! 




Scrubbing 

and 
Mopping 

COMBINED 

in one Machine 

Fint lo mikc z pracdcaJ floor machine, 
with a water ab&orber, and fast fo perfect a 
vacutim mopper, FINNELL SYSTEM, 
Inc», now announces the Jirst successful floor 
machine wliich scrubs and * 'picks up^* in one 
operation, and can also be u^ed for waxing 
and polkhing, 

FINNELL 

COMBINATION Scrubber 
Water Absorber — Polisher 

Chcapneaa ij no longer an excuse for mopping. 
One man, with this combination FINNELL, 
can scrub % floor ptrfntly clean in half the 
time it would take him to mop it partly clean. 
This twin disc scrubber speedily scours 
loose every bit of grime* Then, tmmediaUiy^ 
before the dirt haa a chance to settle, a poTJver- 
ful vacuum jnction operating simultaneously 
with the brushes driws up the dirty water 
into the tank provided for that purpcse. 

If jrau ire f pending money for mop^ptitff, \tl us, 
withant co»t Cir ublifdtidtt to JQMf EEULKf! a survry 
of ytiMT flwrm. ;irtd icU JTOU bdw much j^ou can 
save viith this machine. Write to FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc., 409 Eait Street, 

Eiafat Qtliff FIXXELL modeb for 
M-crubbiiig, pctibhtntf aiid miiiataiR' 
tt!£ ^1 typei coftditioDft of 

For Homes, Too» ftnnell 

FlduKfadd modeL Waxes, poUahcs, 
rcfinishes, or scruW— wet or dry* 
Writf idr bookSrt. 



Whm tfffiimg ptmt mfntion NuiionU Mmnnf^t 




immediate future but service is getting 
better through almost imperceptible 
improvements, 

"There is, for instance, the matter of 
engines. Within recent years, railroad 
men thought two kinds of engines were 
necessary, a high-wheeled one for pas- 
senger trains and a low-wheeled one for 
freight. Now, with a faster speed re- 
quirement for freight trains, locomo- 
tives are interchangeable in freight and 
passenger service in a large degree 

Locomotives run farther 

"INCIDENTALLY, another peculiar 
thing has occurred in connection with 
passenger engines. In other days, it was 
thought that every engine had to go 
into a roundhouse for inspection and 
overhauhng after a run of 200 or 300 
miles. Then someone tried running an 
engine 800 miles before putting it in the 
roundhouse, and that worked all right. 
Now we wonder why we used to pult 
them out of service so frequently for 
inspection. 

'To return to freight service, the 
greatest improvements have been 
effected in loading, better roadbeds and 
straighter tracks. All of these things have 
made for greater speed. Freight trains 
run on fast schedules, the same as pas- 
senger trains, 

"Whatever the future holds for freight 
improvements certainly will be along 
the lines already indicated. Modem 
merchandising demands dependable 
schedules and it is getting tliem. If the 
demand for faster service comes, and the 
consumer can stand the tariff, doubtless 
operators will find a way to supply it. 
But I foresee no radical changes now. 

"Local transportation supplied by 
electric rail and bus lines offers a seri- 
ous problem, but one which will 
solved, I am sure, 

**The answer undoubtedly is coordi- 
nation of rail lines and buses under sin- 
gle management. Wherever success is 
being attained in local transit, this sys* 
tern is in vogue* 

'*The fact that few local transporta- 
tion companies today are earning a fair 
return on capital invested does not dis- 
courage me as to their ultimate future. 
The first test of any service is whether 
it is necessary. If it is necessary, it will 
pay. There is no acape from making it 
pay. The people will have it. The money 
will be forthcoming from somewhere. 

"Undoubtedly, rail lines will remain 
the backbone of our local transit* It is 
all right to talk of buses supplanting 
rail cars. 

"But they cannot do it in metropoli- 



tan centers. Looking about in Los 
Angeles or San Francisco for instance, 
we can readily see the fallacy of such 
talk. Rail lines alone can carry crowds 
in the rush hours. They must and will 
remain in service, 

"Do not misunderstand me as mini- 
mizing the efficiency of the bus. In its 
place it is a practical vehicle. Where bus 
service is advantageous, local transpor* 
tation men should provide it, of course. 
And they will The day of rapid transit 
is coming fast in our large cities. Such 
subway lines are expensive. Likewise 
they benefit property adjoining express 
stops. Therefore, it seems only fair that 
property which is benefited by the estab- 
lishment of rail lines should help pay 
the cost of them. It is unfair to place the 
whole burden of such systems on the car 
riders* 

"As for transportation companies al- 
so operating taxicab lines, I should say 
it is a local question. In some cities the 
local transportation managements might 
run taxis to an advantage; in others not. 

"Everywhere, the transportation man 
is becoming a better sal^man than for- 
merly. 

*'And being a better salesman, he 
first produces a superior quality of prod- 
uct and then he sells it intensively by 
every kind of salesnTpnship, printed and 
spoken, which he can command," 



Airlines Will Link 
British Empire 

BEFORE the year is out England 
will have bound together, by that 
Anglo-Saxon technique she has 
for empire building, her vast possessions 
in a network of far-flung air lines. They 
will be of commercial import. 

Today, she has completed at Mon- 
treal, Canada, Ismailya, Egypt, and 
Karachi, India, mooring towers for her 
leviathans of the sky— the R-lOO and 
the R-IOL Towers are also under co^' 
struction in her South African posses- 
sions and in Australia. 

The first long flight of the R-lOO to 
Montreal has just been completed. This 
flight inaugurated British commercial 
air service from the Old to the NeW 
World. In September the R401 expects 
to take off for Egypt* 

At the same time that these services 
are being inaugurated others of li^^^ 
character are being projected territory 
ally to the end that the British Empire 
be as undivided in the air as it is on 
the sea and under the Crowit — J* L- ^' 
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The Tansled Web 
of Farm Finance 

( Continued from page 58) 
agreement is clear enough, but this is a 
governmental system of banking de- 
signed to help the farmer, and how can 
it help him if it penalizes him? On the 
other hand, it must be concede that 
some of the associations are responding 
to education and are willingly assuming 
their responsibilities. 

Nor is the Board satisfied to tax the 
farmer while he is still a borrower. Even 
after his loan has been fully paid the 
Board has asserted the right to retain 
the farmer's stock in the association as 
a protection against losses on loans 
made while he was a member, and 
which he theoretically helped approve, 
but which have not yet been paid. Need- 
less to say, many farmers do not like 
treatment such as this from their Gov- 
ernment at Washington* 

This feeling has had its effect upon 
the usefulness of the system. In many 
cases, able borrowers, startled by the 
discovery of their full obligations as 
members of a farm-loan association, 
have withdrawn their loans and trans- 
ferred them to other agencies. It has 
also had the eSect of frightening oflf 
new borrowers wherever alternative 
available credit facilities existed. 

Fewer loans are made 

AS A result, we find the loans of the 
12 federal land banks declining and the 
proportion of rejected applications in- 
creasing, the latter indicating, possibly, 
a deterioration in the quality of the ap- 
plications. Some of the decline in busi- 
ness is due to the unfavorable market 
for bonds in the latter part of 1928 and 
the first nine months of 1929* That can- 
not explain the drop of approrcimatdy 
25 pa" cent between March 1927 and 
March 1928 nor can it explain the drop 
in the percentage of applications ac* 
cepted from 43 per cent of the total in 
1928 to 37 per cent in 1929. 

Another phase of the recent adminis- 
tration of the land-bank system which 
has caused some rumblings not only 
among the farmers but also among 
bank officials is the multiplication of 
the appropriation required for the effi- 
cient conduct of the system. Whereas 
only 5290,000 was used by the Board 
in 1923, the present Board has asked 
niore than a million dollars for the fiscal 
year 1930-3L This cost is divided 
among the federal land banks, the 
federal intermediate-credit banks and 
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Mpress-^apan 

NEWEST GIANTESS OF THE 

PACIFIC "miracle" 



# The mammoth white 
hull of the new Empress of Japan looms 
on the Pacific horboni On Sept, 4, she 
makes her first dash from Vancouver to 
Hawaii and the Far East,., 26^000 gtoss 
tons, 39,000 tons displacement, 21 knots 
speed . » »larg<:st, fastest ship on the Pacific. 

Her luxurious appointments surpass 
even those of her famous sistcrst 
Emprtiscfl of Canada, Russia and Asia* 
Her iwimming pool tiled in green and 
black marble, her suites-with'^bath open- 
ing on private verandahs,her telephones, 
lifts, teakwood floors, sports deck, period 
lounges, these arc but a few of the high' 
lights in her appearance and facilities. 
Now, more than ever, that smart group 
of Orient commuters will Insisc on the 
white Empress route, with its New York- 
Paris cuisine and service* The Empresses 
offer proportionately fine second class. 

These great wMte Empresses arc per- 
form! ng the pacific "miracle." They 
make Hawaii a casual trip* They speed 
to Yokohama in 10 days. They put gay 
Shanghai and quaint Manila nearer than 
travel minds ever dreamed. They turn 
Fat East into Near West, Take them 





A far Eastern riie 
■ ^ hurling Qf tifft^rin^ at Tmpk gam 



She brings the Orient 2 days near^t 

either via Hawaii^ the paradise route, 
or straight across to Yokohama from 
Vancouver and Victoria, 

Ask for folder showing complete 
Empress sailingt^ ships' plans, and 
illustrated color booklets on the 
ffisci nation of the Orient CJCperienco 
Information, reservations and freight 
inquiries from your own agent or any 
Canadian Paci6c oifice: New York^ 
Boston, Phil ad e! phia, Wash in gton, 
Chicago, Montreal and 29 other cities 
in the United States und Canada. 



V 



TO THE 



Canadian 



ORiCriTp.. 



WORLD'S OEEATE9T TEAVEL tTETEM 

tVkem nTitin§ to any C*ifAiHA>i TAt irtc o^ff pleajt mention Kalian" t Bmi 
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Draw More of the Public 
to Your Business 

MARK your buaine^ as progrcS' 
sive. Give your location the 
continuous day-and-night attmction of 
a FlexJumc electric display. 

Notice, oo promuient husmasa fronta* 
the greater brilliance and un inter rupt- 
cd service of fn:on Flexiumc tubing, 
BriUiant rcdSt decorative blues^ greens 
and other colors have been perfected 
in the FIcxInmc laboratories to give 
laaiing beauty with greater economy. 

But to appreciate 100% ekctrical ad- 
vertising effect ivenesa* ask a Fle^ume 
representative to show you actual ex~ 
ampler of our latent combinationi. 
They uiilize the liviog flanie of color- 
ful neon letters or borders with the 
white splendor of Flexlume raised glass 
letters . , . or flashing exposed liimps 
for spectacular effect, if desired. 

In many cities bysuiiesses are now 

enjoying the sales-producing power of 
Fiexluiucs on a monthly service -rental 
pbn. Ask our local representative for 
details , . . or write us to submit tise 
facta and color sketcht without ob" 
ligation, of an attractive display for 
youj building front or roof, AddresH 
Flexli'me Corporation, I OS 6 Mili- 
tary Roadi Buffi lOp X. Y. Factories 
also in Toronto, Can., Atlanta* Ga., 
Kansas City, ^In . unj] Houston, Tex, 





FLEXLUMF 

1 CORPORATION 1^ 


LITTClt . . , CimED 




^ (imvicc orrtcts 
in cmtr eiTiri or 



the joint-stock land banks in proportion 
to their resources. The part paid by the 
land banks reduces the amount avail- 
able for dividends on farm- loan associa- 
tion stock. The part paid by the joint- 
stock land banks leaves a correspond- 
ing gap in their own earnings. 

Be it understood that this is not 
passing upon the merits of these com- 
plaints. They are being noted merely for 
the purpose of measuring the rising tide 
of discontent against a system of politi- 
cal banks which a sincere body of 
officials in Washington is trying to con- 
duct on a business basis. Whether busi- 
ness and politics can be made to yield 
a satisfactory and enduring emulsion 
remains to be seen. 

Getting rtd o£ poor (and 

ANOTHER courageous policy of the 
Farm Loan Board which is destined to 
leave its scars upon the political features 
of the system is the determination to rid 
the banks of their farm lands as quickly 
as possible. In a private enterprise there 
could be no question of the wisdom of 
such a procedure. The action could be 
taken without considering long-time 
social and economic effects. There 
would be no fear of political repercus- 
sion from the exercise of a right that 
clearly attaches to private property, that 
is to say I its unqualified disposal. 

The state cannot move with the free- 
dom permitted to private enterprise. 
When it embarks upon a policy, be it 
ever so sound according to the criterions 
of business, it is stopped short by con- 
siderations, social in part, but prepon- 
derantly political. Here is a bank with 
a mass of farms on its hands. They arc 
unproductive. They take their annual 
toll of taxes, insurance and deprecia- 
tion. The bank is paying for the privi- 
lege of keeping them. It would be good 
business to give them away. 

A business*minded administration in 
Washington urges the banks to dispose 
of their real estate with profit if possi- 
ble, but without profit if necessary. As 
these farms are placed upon the real- 
estate market at distress prices, they 
demoralize it. If the other sellers wish 
to remain they must join the sacrificial 
train. The entire level of farm-land val- 
ues declines, to the dismay of owners 
and mortgage holders. 

If the depression in the market is the 
result of natural causes, they are suit- 
ably lamented. If it is the result of radi- 
cal accounting surgery by private banks, 
let us say, there is general regret and 
pain but none will castigate these pri- 
vate institutions for measures justified 
by the final law of seIf-pr<servation, 



But this is a governmental credit sys- 
tem, established by federal fiat. The 
banks were created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, loans were made from funds 
raised by this federally created institu- 
tion. If these loans were made on farms 
unable to support them, then title re- 
verted to a federally supervised system 
and the land thus acquired must be 
disposed of at the instance of federal 
officials. The resultant depression in ag- 
ricultural land values can be charged 
up to federal agencies by other land* 
owners and mortgage holders. 

What will happen, then, to this struc- 
ture of business administration and cap- 
able personnel so painstakingly raised 
by the party in power when it is held 
accountable? 

The zeal of the politician in this case 
is sharpened by an additional thought. 
We have mentioned the higher appro- 
priations secured by the present Board. 
It was but fitting that a part of these 
grants be allotted to the workers in the 
form of better pay. To retain able men 
it is necessary to add to the psychic 
satisfactions flowing from the conscious- 
ness of valuable public service rendered 
something more tangible, that is to say, 
a currency which the landlord and the 
grocer can also accept. The new Board 
in its effort to contin«e the able staff 
which it now possesses has created an 
attractive salary scale. Furthermore the 
recipients are not subject to civil -service 
requirements. What plums await the 
party which declares an open season on 
the Federal Farm Loan Bureau! 

Turn now to the benefits of this sys- 
tem of land banks and the incidence of 
the costs. For this purpose it may be 
well to consider the federal land banks 
and the joint-stock land banks sepa- 
rately. 

High interest proved necessary 

THE law placed certain restrictions 
up<jn the rates which might be charged 
by these two classes of banks. Said the 
legislature to the federal land bank: 

''You may not charge the borrower 
a rate exceeding that which you in turn 
pay upon your bonds by more than one 
per cent." 

It said the same to the joint-stock 
land bank. In addition it placed this 
restriction upon the federal land bank. 
The federal land bank could not charge 
the borrower more than six per cent. In 
view of the high rates prevailing in some 
parts of the country, the South, Central, 
Northwest and Far West, it might be 
supposed that the interest burdens of 
the farmers were materially lightened. 
That is an illusory supposition* The 
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ask your Vo/z^E Mant 
for a correct floor plan 






ERE Is a service which costs you nothing, yet 
may be extremely valuable to you. 

Phone for your " Y and E" Man. Let him pre- 
pare a plan of your office showing its present 
arrangement. 

"YandE" experts will study this plan and 
present you with a new one drawn to scale, in- 
dicating any changes that seem necessary to give 
you the best use of your present floor space. 

This is just one of the ways you may draw 
upon our fifty-year experience in the office field. 

By the way— when you see the "Yand E" 
Man, ask him to tell you about the new and 
better Steel Desks made by "Yand E." 



* BERNARD E. FETTERS 
!• Diw of I he "Yifid E" Mm 
in tha "Y •oil E" Brucb, 



18S0 

tOREMOST rO 



19*50 

FIFTY YEARS' 



I i t J Librury EquipiiHnt 



Ya>vman^B|beMfg.©. 



928 JAY STREET :: y. ROCHESTER. N. Y 

Th« Offi« SpaewEtF Mfi, Co, Ltd,, Nc^toJiriitt Oal, 



3^ BmdwAy, fttm York, N. Y., U*S. A . 
H h^n €mn&^ Vaw«ah & EiiK Mfc, Cc*. rrf^rrsmmirt firnse mrnn^n Xattan, Bunufs, 
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Flip - Flop, and hack again 

jg"^ pawing pages 

costs money 

1 




PEN in hand» the bookkeeper goes pawing through an antiquated book, 
searching for the right place to make a simple entry. Flip. --flop, the 
pages turn,, ,100 fat over •..Flip, ••flop, too far back „ -Flip. -.flop, next page 
now - - - flip . . . no* next one * • * flop, and here we are Un a second the posting 
is complete and he's off on a hunt for the next one. 

It's findrng-trnxe that makes costly bookkeeping. When antiquated or 
ill-adapted equipment requires more time for searching than for posting, 
then bookkeeper-time is being wasted at oflice-boy work- 
There is a modem way to avoid wasted clerical time in bookkeeping 
„.time wasted in finding accounts for entries* 

With National Visible Binders the bookkeeper's thumb, gliding swiftly 
down a row of tabs, instantly locates a bank of 30 accounts, any one of 
which he can spot at a glance. With a flick of the wrist the right one is 
open before him. Finding time is a matter of seconds. Bookkeeping time 
accomplishes more. 

For executives, too, quickness of reference is of inestimable value in 
planning future business activities* 

National Visible Records are unique because: [1] The back is flat; it 
expands at the touch of a thumb-lever for ease in posting* [2] When open 
for writing, the broad, flat surface 
of the back holds the book steady 
and prevents rocking* [3] Flat back 
construction avoids any hump to 
interfere with the arm in posting, 
[4] The posts are straight, polished 
and frictionless; this allows sheets 
to be turned at the flick of a wrist, 
as in a book. 

There is a stationer in your city 
who can advise you competently 
about the use of this and other 
National Record -Keeping Bquip^ 
ment- Ask him -.-or write us. 




National 




VISIBLE 
RECORDS 



Save Bookkeeping Time 

BOUND BOOKS - LOOSE LEAF • VISIBLE RECORDS 
MACHINE BOOKKEEPING EQUIPMENT 



Pi^ftsc ^nd me a copy of 
your free folder " 266 Places 
Wkerc Visible Record* Can 
Save Time and Money^ 



NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 

Ocpurf mc n c S^Wg Holyukc} MuuchuiAetti 



Name .... 
Firm 



Whtn wFtiimg i& National Blahk B^k CourAJfv pkate mmit&n Nation's Businfis 



federal land banks discovered excellent 
reasons for those interest rates in the 
greater risks prevailing in these margin* 
al areas, rhe insurance companies and 
private lending agencies were not at all 
enthusiastic about loans in such terri- 
tory. When the federal land banks pro- 
ceeded to lend at the rates provided in 
the act they paid the penalty. The 
heaviest losses have t)een generally sus- 
tained by banks in those sections where 
the normal market rate of interest was 
high. 

The borrowers lost 

WHO bears tliese losses? Under the 
system of cooperative borrowing created 
in the law the losses are passed back 
upon the surviving borrowers. The 
dividends on their stock are forfeited. 
They may lose the stock altogether and 
be assessed, in addition, to the lim- 
it permitted by the law. Not only must 
these borrowers pay the defaulted loans 
of their brethren but they must also foot 
the entire cost of the colossal incompe- 
tence and mismanagement which exist- 
ed in some of the federal land banks. 
Significant of the cost involved in the 
operation of the federal land banks and 
the farm-loan associations upon which 
they rest is the cold statistical fact that 
the stockholding and tx)rrowing mem- 
bers received less than half the earn- 
ings which the federal land banks passed 
on to the farm loan associations. 

In the case of the joint-stock land 
banks there is no collective responsibil- 
ity either as between the banks or the 
borrowers of any particular bank. The 
failure of a loan falls upiyn the bank 
and if it cannot sustain the burden, as 
has been the case in a number of in- 
stances, the bondholder is thrown for a 
loss. Were the lx)ndhoider assessed only 
for those losses which have been due to 
the depressed state of agriculture it 
might be F>ossible to view the matter 
with more charity. There are two cir- 
cumstances, however, which aggravate 
rather than mitigate the significance of 
these losses. 

The first is the fact that lax supervi- 
sion, in part, at least, due to insufficient 
appropriations, made it possible for a 
number of unscrupulous rascals to milk 
the banks to their own private advan- 
tage. The Government said to these 
gentlemen of elastic morals, *'You are 
engaged in a worthy cause. Go forth 
with our blessing and minister to th*^ 
needy. We shall absolve you from cer- 
tain payments which we extract from 
all others who raise capital/* As we have 
seen, the opportunity was not neglected 
although there was some confusion 
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about the beneficiaries. In the second 
place, the Government in providing 
the privilege of tax exemption for the 
bonds of the joint-stock land banks 
stooped to language which borders on 
chicanery. Note the statement of the 
Jaw on the nature of the obligations , 
which these banks could sell to the 
public. 

*'First mortgages executed to federal 
land banks, or to joint-stock land banks 
and farm-loan bonds issued under the 
provisions of this Act, shall be deemed 
and held to be instrumentalities of the 
Government of the United States, and 
as such they and the income derived 
therefrom shall be exempt from federal, 
state, municipal and local taxation." 

Furthermore, the law demands that 
each bond state that "it is issued under 
the authority of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, has the approval in form and is- 
sue of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
and is legal and regular in all respects; 
that it is not taxable by national state, 
municipal, or local authority; that it is 
issued against collateral security of 
United States Government bonds, or in- 
dorsed first mortgages on farm lands, at 
least equal in amount to the bonds is- 
sued.** 
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The wording was deceptive 

THE b<inds were distributed by a na- 
tion-wide syndicate of investment 
houses. They were purchased by thou- 
sands of investors throughout the length 
and breadth of the land who, reading 
the plain language of the statute, failed 
to note the subtle distinction between 
an *1nstrumentality" of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and an "ob- 
ligation" of the Government of the 
United States. 

The statement that the bonds were 
issued against the collateral security of 
United States Government bonds and 
indorsed first mortgages again yielded 
the impression that these securities were 
the prime obligations of Uncle Sam. 
Finally, they were tax-exempt, and this 
was a privilege accorded in every other 
instance only to the obligations of gov- 
t^rnments. Had the deception been de- 
liberately calculated it could not have 
been more adroit or effective. 

When joint*stock land banks failed 
^d innocent investors found that they 
bad been tricked it was but natural that 
they should question the good faith of 
a government which sends them astray 
for the purpose of providing capital to 
a favored industry. 

There is another angle to this matter 
which is equally grave. When John Mar- 
shall uttered the famous ai!?fV^ifiri«m that 



THE BRICK AND THE SCARAB 

When ordinary letters were picture drawings on 
sun-dried bricks, Pharaoh of Egypt, ruler of the 
civilised world, communicated with his satraps 
by messenger. His authority and prestige was 
represented by a scarab, symbol of eternal life, 
carved from a jewel and engraved with his 
signature. 

Some executives and firms, by the inferior 
quality of their stationery still suggest the 
letter scratched on the crude brick. Others 
see the wisdom of the symbol of the scarab 
and put their signatures on Crane's Bond only. 



CRANED 

BOND 



For executive letter- 
heads and eft pel opes 

CRANE & CO., Ific. • D ALTON, MASS. 



Crane's Bond unfail- 
ingly carries a prestige 
message. Wherever your 
letters go, it will be- 
speak yeur goad taste 
and the high stand- 
ing &f ymr business. 




tt'hfn writing to Cjuwit t Co., Inc. pitfejt meHium Nalwit'M Bmsintis 
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INVESTIGATE 

This Marvelous New 

DOUBLE-DUTY 
MACHINE! 




For speedily md easily pfoduciiig and 
direcring Nonces, Annciunccmcnts, BuL 
Ic tins and qgSck-action Advertisements to 
cusfomers, proapccts, deaJcraj salesmen, 
igcnrs, membership- lists, etc* 

A Combination 

POST-CARD PRINTER 
ancJ ADDRESSER 

It's AUTOMATIC— yet sells at a pop«lir pricr. 
Unlike anything rvcf befijfe offered. You Wvt s<m.mi 
mBLchind for printifijiE Post-Caird messages and 
other match ines for addrcsfilnf them — but oever a 
SEVCJLE machine for dtaug BOTH jOBSt 
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AJl-fibrc Stcndlii Caji be 
katjdwriutnor cut on & type- 
tt'filer. Above ii ihc A<ldf^ 
StEitCLl Below h the MesM£& 
StcnciL Both URcd iix one 
macJtinc.^ 




Misctune c9Ji ah^o be used for all kindn of en* 
vebpe, drciikr. tju, Iftb*i and wrapper addrc^sinji* 
blU aiid ^tatemeoi nesdiagf etc. 

The ELLIOTT 

ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 

144 Albany St, Cambridge, Masf. 

Or iook up tJu nddms &f our rtf^reTl Bramh OJtfr 
1*1 y&nr io^itl Chssijud TtUpkont Dirtdory 



CLIP tkif COUPON 

Fin It tD your bu£m&& IcTicrhcacL Tni^A ici ibe I 

Uddr^ Bbcrve (or oSo St. .Vntiiine ^t., Montreal, i 

it you afe tti C«n«(kJ nnd fd complete informa- * 

tion t^^fthcr with I 

rnr r D/^/^l/ C *M*>l«t of I 



H^Jwii ufHtinff flcotf mfutwn Kaiwn^s Siuirrrjj 



the power to tax was the power to de- 
stroy and thus relieved a branch of the 
first United States Bank from local tax- 
ation, he laid the foundation for later 
cases which definitely established the ex- 
emption of the 'Instrumentalities of 
government" from taxation. The theory 
of Marshall was that a recognition of 
the right of local government to tax an 
agent of the central government would 
provide a weapon by which the states 
might subordinate the Federal Govern- 
ment and nullify the Constitution itself. 

Later court^» arguing the equal need 
of local governments against the en- 
croachments of the central government, 
granted similar freedom from taxation. 



This exemption sprang dearly from the 
putative necessity of preserving that 
separation of the powers of the states 
and the Federal Government contem- 
plated by the Constitution. 

The federal land-bank bonds and the 
joint-stock-land-bank bonds are sold to 
provide capital, not for the state or any 
of its subdivisions, but to provide capi- 
tal on privileged terms to a group of 
private citizens pursuing the private 
ends of business and' profit. It is the 
only instance of an abuse of this pre- 
rogative and is at once a tribute to the 
political power of agriculture, the in- 
genuity of its leaders and the complai- 
sance of the Supreme Court, 



As One Shopper Sees Modelling 



THERE seems to be a model epi- 
demic spreading throughout the 
country. That sounds like an ex- 
hibit for a medical meetings but what I 
really refer to is the epidemic of models. 

A normal middle-aged woman steps 
into a gownshop and asks to see. let us 
say, black evening gowns. After she has 
sat in complete solitude for ten minutes 
or more, past her undulates a young 
sprig of sixteen or so in an ultra num- 
ber. Repasses in bored f ashion» vamshes» 
and ten minutes later roams past the 
customer in a second gown. For the 
majority of shoppers in any but the most 
Parisian of shops 1 claim this procedure 
is a mistake. For three reasons. Because 
a woman instinctively and by long years 
of painful experience knows the type of 
dress which becomes her {or which she 
thinks becomes her, and which is the 
same thing so far as a purchase is con- 
cerned). And she could have easily dis* 
carded at a glance six out of eight 
dresses, thus saving herself, the model 
and the saleswoman a half-hour's valu- 
able time. Furthermore, having viewed 
the garment first on the model, it be- 
comes somehow the modeFs dress. It is 
personalized, and it is more difficult for 
the customer thereafter to disassociate 
it and adjust it to her own person- 
ality. 

And fijially — well, 1 happened to be 
in a shop when an interesting looking 
woman of forty or so came in. She had 
a comfortable sort of figure, keen eyes, 
a humorous little mouth. 

"Shall we model some of our lovely 
new frocks for you, Madame?" 

'*No,*' came the definite retort, **Put 
them on a chair. I don't look like a 
model. And what's more — I don't really 



think I want to, sweet as they are, I 
might have— at twenty. Not now." 

This criticism of modelling does not 
apply ex<^pt in cases of average shop- 
ping. 

Models show styles best 

FOR the exhibitior^ of styl^ and 
stocks for the information and lure 
of women in general, it has no rivah 
Lunching in the pleasant restaurant of 
The White House in San Francisco I 
greatly enjoyed the not-too4requent and 
quite informal passing of lovely young 
women among the tables in enchanting 
ensembles and hats the mere viewing of 
which made the chicken sandwich taste 
better and its coming seem swifter. 

The mannequin fashion of display is 
evidently sweeping over to us from 
Europe. It is from London that I hear 
—"Little girls of six years of age are 
now earning comfortable livings as 
mannequins. When children reach the 
age of six they like to be fashionably 
dressed, and these exacting requirements 
have led to a remarkable increa^ in the 
demand for child mannequins, — The 
children receive a weekly lesson lasting 
half an hour, and devote an hour a day 
to practice at home. The training does 
not interfere with their ordinary school 
attendance in any way.— They receive 
a fee of one guinea for every parade they 
attend/' 

And all the time I was thinking that 
sun-suits were the happy expression of 
the normal six-year old. One comfort, 
anyway— **child mannequins are forbid- 
den to use make-up of any description," 
I had feared plucked eyebrows and ver- 
milUon lip-stick. 
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C. F.MERRELL 

member of the firm 
Slaymaker, Merrell, 
Ward and Locke, 
Attorneys - at - law, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

says 



Mr, Merrell, in a few words, choracterizes the Dictaphone as a 
mighty instrument for success in the hands of modern business. 

"Right from the beginning/' he says/'it steps-up the working 
efficiency of an entire staff* It levels the rush-peaks of ordinary 
office routine* It meets all emergencies by removing practically 
every reason for them. That alone is sufficient cause for adopting 
the Dictaphone system. But there is also the almost unbelievable 
economy of the Dictaphone. It establishes such a sane, smooth- 
working routine, and avoids duplication of effort to such an ex- 
tent that it cuts overhead down to bed-rock/' 

Every branch of business needs the Dictaphone — the versatile 
dictating machine that, by its combined economy ond conve- 
nience, makes itself indispensable to the busy executive. Send 
the coupon and discover how the Dictaphone can bring greater 
efficiency and practical economy to your office, 

DICTAPMUNE 



TKc word DICTAPHONE ii the Rcsiitmd Trode^Mii^Jt Dictt phone Corporation, 
in^kcri of DkUUng t^ch'mmi ^nd Accesiorki ta which tMd Trddc-AiiHt li Ap|»llcd* 
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The New Medft A-icx 

AutamatH-Ifff/kafG r 




Dlctdpben* Salt I Corp«faU«iij 

N Graybar Bldff.H Verk, H. Y. 
In Ccinada r 33 Ma Undo St.^ T4roiit«* 

i'd ltlt« ta how itiB Dittophon* can apply 
It* ACPnomy ond canvt nlanc* lo my ofAc«« 
lutt thorn tti4 enc. 



iiAHCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SEfiVICt r/ERTnWHEHE 

L J 



H'iicn writing to 





'*We found opeimess atid easy accessibility essential in a syperservice station^' 



If you W>uld Sell to Motorists 

By C. C. PRATHER 

Prather & Bowen, Inc., Automotive Service Merchants, Indldnapolii 



^AUTO DRIVERS spend eight billion dollars 
a year on their cars. When Mr, Prather decided 
to go after his share of this market he spent two 
years studying motorists. The things he found 
out will interest you. People who spend eight bil- 
lions on automobiles spend more for other things 



THIS organization is an automo- 
tive department store which 
gives €ver>' type of automotive 
service except mechanical over- 
hauling. In fact, it is more than 
a department store, since it applies the 
merchandise that it sells and retains a 
continuous interest in that merchandise 
until it is ready for replacement. 

The modem motorist no longer will 
drive from place to place for specialized 
service, Cong^ted traffic makes it diffi- 
cult for him to do so, even if he would. 
If it were necessary for car owners to 
go to one place for tires, another place 
for batteries and still another for car 
greasing, gasoline, oil, brake tests, and 
ignition and carburetor adjustments, 
they would neglect many things with 
consequent loss of sales to the auto- 
motive trade. 

To analyze the opportunities for 
building a pro&table busing in present 
competition and to study modem facil- 




ities which would en- 
hance these possibili- 
ties, Mr, Bowen and 
myself spent more 
than a year in a na- 
tion-wide survey. We 

wanted to build a C- C, Prather 

superservice station of 
the latest type suitable for this kind of 
an organization, where we could pro- 
vide easy accessibility, large space, 
openness in the courts, and every re- 
finement that would appeal to a high- 
class trade, yet not so elaborate as to 
give any prospective customer the im- 
pression that if he dealt with us he 
would have to pay more for merchan- 
dise or service. 

Volume attracts many dealers 

APPROXIMATELY eight billion dol- 
lars of the nation's income is spent in 
the automotive industry. About 40 per 



' cent of this amount 
goes for new cars, and 
60 per cent for main- 
tenance. The average 
car owner buys three 
tires and tubes a year. 
About 25 million bat- 
teries are sold yearly^ 
Without doubt, these 
are two of the largest 
items of replacemei^^ 
in the motor car up- 
keep. 

This tremendous 
sales volume naturally 
has attracted a large 
number of dealers into the tire and bat- 
tery field. Price cutting has prevailed 
to a large extent, and in recent years 
with lower list prices, combined with 
shorter discounts, this condition has 
been an increasing deterrent to net 
profits. The mail-order houses and chain 
stores have featured these products for 
many years, and it is common knowl- 
edge that they sell tir^ and batteries 
of creditable quality at prices which the 
independent retailer caimot meet and 
make a profit. 

These distribution channels dispose 
of a staggering volume of automotive 
accessories. The department stores and 
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Yshy AO p^f cent of our 

regular passengers 

Women 




Befo 



YEARS AGO we realized that our railroad 
could never succeed without the gcxxi-will 
of women travelerSp Women are the most loyal 
friends any business can have. 

We thought over all the little things that we 
might do to win their patronage. We knew that 
women, for instance, dislike jolts and jars. So 
our engineers were coached to start their trains 
without shake or jerk, to run at an even, steady 
pace, and to come to a stop smmtkly. 

We asked our engine crews to avoid the 
screechy **blowing off" of steam while a train 
was standing in a station. No woman likes to 
be startled over her meal or her book. 

We particularly urged the 7O3OOO men and 
women who make up the B & O to be alert in 
rendering to women traveling with children 
the little courtesies that make the difference 
between a fatiguing journey and a restful trip. 
Our feeling was — and still jV — that any 
woman would rather travel in an air of peace 
and relaxation than be hustled along with 
cold efficiency. 

Apparently they do I Forty per cent of our 
regular passengers are women« Won't yoU| 
Madam J travel with us on your next trip East 
or West and see why ? 



WE hmvt a wom«il 
on Dur stmfF who 
makei hundred* of trips 
a year on our traia*. She 
n always trying to £nd 
added ways of m iking 
wxumen more cornfof table 
or; the E & O. She his 
helped ui fufnkh our 
dmifig can icrrictivielyj, 
and ihe sect to j c that our 
rncnu9 incjude the lort 
of food that women likft 




BALTIMORE & OHIO 



70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUK RAILROAD 
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PROOF 




SHOCK PROOF Also FIREPROOF 

Means a 

LARGER Bank Vault 

for Your Investment 
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some furniture stores also have made 
considerable inroads into the sales vol- 
ume of the independent tire dealer. 
These stores, being well financed, sell 
tires on charge accounts , which appeals 
to a large class of tire users. This has 
been a source of no small worry to the 
tire dealer. Prospective buyers use thesti 
prices as a leverage to obtain nationally 
advertised products at the same prices 
advertised by these stores. 

We considered these conditions in our 
survey, but we believed there were many 
factors that would offset them* Tir^ 
and batteries are only two of the items 
the motorist requires. First in impor- 
tance are gasoline and lubricatioe. We 
would include these items by all means, 
since they not only increase sales volume 
with fast turnover and a fair profit, but 
more important, they effect a consumer 
contact that could be obtained in no 
other way* After visiting and inspecting 
su]>erservke stations in every part of 
the United States, we were able to in- 
corporate the latest and most approved 
facilities in our plant. 



At 00 greater cost than that of the small ail*5teel 
vaults of other days, the banking house can now 
have a larger vaults built the Steelcrete way. Not 
only larger, but a stronger vaults that withio all 
practical limits is proof against cutting flame, 
fire, driUf explosives and shock^ — the most com- 
plete protection known to engineering science. 

Steelcrete vaults protect the resources of some 
of the greatest financial institutions in America. 
They may be adapted to any size of bank* Your 
local contractor and architect insure perfect 
construction* 

Send for the FACTS about Bank Vaults-nthe 
results of tests, and certified endorsements from 
bankers and architects who thoroughly Investi- 
gated before selecting the Steelcrete Bank Vault 
System. 




This ptrtiftlty^conicrtiied 
section of Steel creu"^ jihows 
the dvaic^ impend (ruble 
armor mat thsit i^rcet^ fi^* 
lonioui assault. Remcmbf!f 
— wmlLs, Jloof and roof cuo^ 
viirute of thearei, %uh- 
j ecl to attick, in d n ccd pro- 
tection eauil to tbMt of the 
viult door. 

THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steekrete Building, Wheeling, W. Va, 

Bmtteh^i: Bostofi ClcveUnd PhiUddphi* Pittsburgh Chicigo New Vork Buffalo Detroit 
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Vaults 



OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 
WRAME BAR ami Ind^iiriai Mtthfor Wimi^w Cuartli ^ < . Industrial MeshUrSaftti^ Gtm^dsaml Partittmt 
Mttai Lath . . . ExpatUtd Mwtai CoHcnU Rfht/^rmnL 



Picking a good locatiott 

WE WENT to exceptional pains to 
study the actions of motorists under dif- 
ferent traffic conditions. For two months 
we counted cars at •different intersec- 
tions* This survey proved definitely 
that a comer with traffic lights was not 
the right place. Motorists facing the red 
light cannot turn out of the lines of 
traffic easily or safely— those approach- 
ing the green signal will rush through. 
We selected a location where there are 
no traffic signals and probably never 
will be* There is more traffic by actual 
count to and from town at this location 
than on any otlier street in Indianapolis* 
and probably always will be. It is just 
outside the congested district and at the 
threshold of the city's largest and 
wealthiest residential section* 

Our survey showed that the public 
likes openness, big space and accessi- 
bility. This is especially true with wo- 
men drivers. We considered building a 
rtxif over the drive-in courts, but de- 
cided against it in favor of openness 
(we have enclosed, heated apartments in 
the "L'* in the building where we can 
service 14 cars at a time in cold or 
inclement weather). We have three 
driveways 36 feet wide and one 18 feet 
wide* so that customers can enter or 
leave quickly, easily and safely. We 
have had many favorable comments on 
this feature alone* The modem swiftly 
moving traffic can, in a twmkling, cause 
hundreds of would-be customers daily 
to pass right by your place if the least 
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Firms like These 
Use Our Warehouses 
In Distributioa 

'Look At the ^fm^dc VAxicVf of pf aducfj 
piceured on thii patce- Conridcr the 
cumplex roJirkirciniE problem* hy 
the DOiLLert of thu mcrctutniJiw- Tliea 
rcalUe that all the»e ptodiii:u— and 
mftny^ m«ny more be»Ldbi'--4re di*^ 
trihutcd UimiiKh EQcinber 'wareU'OUfceB 
of the Americaj:! Wurehouicfticii** 

W« m:eive iuch tnen:bdiuili« Iti car- 
load or leit^ChaA-cu-lt^dtoca > * » tUir^' 
tc for the dwmer* iiC our member ware ■ 
botitei in 189 citie* thi^^^uhout the 
United Siatei, Catkadn* Cuba^ Hawaii 
. . . dad ihen diatribute it wherever 
and whenever the o wncrw wiaiu 

We can p«tform the aame icrvk? for 
you . , . do cverytbixifl that yi^ur own 
br^n^ houi« would do Inthep^hvfti^ 'il 
liL^itrlbutlon of yourmenrhandiie* And 
^c'U do it for leui than it would 
you to openttc a branch I 

A 31'p4^« booklot t«IIfl ftUaboUf our 
ti:TvuLc> Send for a free copy and iMrn 
uJl about our plan of dlstnlbutiotk 

Menrhctndlie Warthma* Otvfti^fi 
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There are good 
reasons why 

Georgia 

is becoming so 
important 
to the 




RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 




r 



THE Rubber industry is 
coming to Georgia as the re- 
sult of first-hand experience with 
opemtiona in this state. Tire-fab- 
ric production showed the way 
at Brst, — and Georgia now pro- 
duces half the world supply. 

Operating tiiese fabric mills, 
the industry learned the efficiency 
of Georgia's Anglo-Saxon work^ 
era I the economy of low taxes, 
plentiful power, cheap fuels, low 
building costs. So when the South 
became a rich market, and south- 
em volume warranted branch 
plants — they began to move into 
the territory. 

The Rubber industry — like 
such other industries as Clay and 
Glass, Paper and Pulp, Furniture, 
Textiles and Full -Fashioned Ho- 
siery—may secure detailed data 
on available locations in Georgia, 
without charge or obligation. 
Special engineering surveys have 
been made^ and are offered in- 
terested executives by the IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Georgia Power Company, 20 Pine 
strtetj New York, or Electric 
building^ Atlanta, Georgia. 

GEOBspIA 

fl^B COMPANY 
Wtmt tmiing ^I^om M«»f|o« 2i&$kn'$ Mitsin^ti 



traffic obstacles hinder entering easily 
and safely. We consider accessibility 
vitally important. 

There are two large classes of buyers. 
The one buys on "price," the other buys 
merchandise of quality through con- 
fidence and prestige created by national 
advertising. 

Price Isn^t all important 

WE CATER to the quality buyer. 
"Prioe" in an organization of this kind 
is of minor importance. I do not believe 
our sales would increase noticeably were 
we to advertise "Prices slashed/* or 
*'Big tire sale now going on/' since the 
public will not buy tires or batteries 
until the actual need arises, and cut- 
price signs have become so common that 
they mean little. 

The habitual mail-order or chain- 
store customer who will do without ser- 
vice, buys there when he needs mer- 
chandise, and he often is skeptical of 
the small dealer who sells on *'price." 
He wants quality too, but he wants it 
at low price He has come to believe he 
can get both at the mail-order house or 
chain-store. The independent dealer who 
sells on "price" has something to sell 
only as long as his price is lowest, and 
under these conditions he cannot obtain 
a profit that will enable him to survive. 

The dealer who handles advertised 
products — ^who can service them in 
clean, inviting surroundings, and stands 
back of his goods with his personal 
guarantee as well as that of tlie manu- 
facturer, has something of definite value 
to sell. He can ask and receive a fair 
price, which affords him a legitimate 
profit. This type of dealer must forget 
the low-priced competition and sell his 
merchandise on quality and service. If 
he is going to give all that he does give, 
he cannot, and need not, establish his 
prices on a par with those organizations 
which do not give such service. To ac- 
complish this, he must employ real 
salesmanship, and be able to present 
logical reasons why his merchandise and 
service are worth the price asked. 

These conditions apply more partic- 
ularly to prospective customers. Estab- 
lished customers never question the 
value of the service, and many times 
do not even ask the price. 

We believe inefficient and untrained 
personnel costs retail organizations mil- 
lions of dollars in sales annually. This 
is particularly tme in the tire and bat- 
tery business. Inefficient personnel may 
lose a sale entirdy, or fail to sell the 
customer all that he needs and is able 
to buy. The proper presentation of 
these needs, or demonstration of the 



merchandise frequently brings more 
sales. 

For these reasons, we have employed 
college men in every department where 
there is a selling contact. Even the at- 
tendants at the gas pumps are college 
men, as this is the beginning of the 
sales contact, where there are almost 
unlimited opportunities to increase 
sales. 

While we advocate no policy that 
might antagonize a customer by undue 
pressure, we do know that the proper 
suggestion at the right time leads to 
more sales and makes the customer 
feel you have an interest in his welfare, 
and in the economical operation of his 
car. 

Here is an example. Mr. Motorist 
enters for gasoline. It is so easy for him 
to say ''Five gaUons, please," Our at- 
tendant anticipates him, and asks to fill 
the tank. Often this is granted. No man 
wants to drive his car with insufficient 
oil, so our men always check it. Should 
the oil be low, more oil is sold easily, or, 
if it is in bad condition, an oil change 
is advised, and nearly always accepted. 
The customer appreciates this attention. 

Sales can be increased 

RECENTLY a motorist came in for five 
gallons of gasoline— a dollar purchase. 
He was in a hurry, with a thousand-mile 
trip ahead of him. The attendant quick- 
ly tested the oil, found only two quarts 
in the crank case, and that was in bad 
condition. He suggested changing it then 
as it would be the most economical time 
to do it. Result, an order to change the 
oil 

Then the attendant asked to flush the 
crank case. The owner visualized his 
long trip, and said "y^-*' 

Then the motorist remembered a bad 
noise in the clutch, asked about the 
cause of it, and the service man told 
him it probably needed greasing, be- 
cause so many stations do not grease 
this point due to its inaccessibility. An 
order was given to grease it* 

In about 30 minutes, this customer 
spent S3 for service he did not know his 
car required. He went away pleased, 
because the need was pointed out to him 
diplomatically. 

We have increased our service-station 
sales more than 100 per cent by thiis 
policy, and it is adding friends con- 
stantly. When conditions are right, this 
plan easily sells new batteries, new tires, 
brake service, car washing, greasing, and 
vacuum cleaning— all without boring 
the customer. 

Much of this plus business begins at 
the gasoline pumps; therefore we want 
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salesmen in this department as well as 
in the sales rooms. The don't-care type 
of service man, or the poorly paid, un- 
trained salesman can, and usually does, 
permit more profitable business to get 
away than his meager salary is worth. 
The plus sales which a capable man can 
produce, fully justify the management 
in paying good salaries to men who can 
sell. We consider it poor economy to 
sacrifice major sales to the few dollars 
that could be saved in employing medi- 
ocre personnel It is costly to train men 
to work efficiently, and our plan has re- 
duced employee turnover to the mini- 
mum. 

No tipping helps service 
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THE TRANSATLANTIC VOGUE IS*.« 
THE LEVIATHANl 



' iJi§^ urn 













Step across thaf lustrous cloth of 
gold into the brilliant, exotic Club 
Leviothon . . * donee *ttl down to a 
marvelous Ben Bernte dance orches- 
tro . . , sit in ropture before first run 
"Talkies" . , , telephone home from 



for out on the blue Atlantic . , • read financial glod tidings on the black* 
board in brokerage offices whkK provide a continuous stream of quotations . . , 
play the hours owoy at golf, tennts, ping pong and shufBeboord . . . cool your 
pulse In the gorgeous Pompeian Pool . . . dine of o cuisine that rs on epicurean 
art ... be serviced by a staff that is the lost word in grociousness. Then, and 
then only, wftt you understand why those fashipnobks who are front poga 
news go to Europe ... on the mognificent LEVIATHAN, World*s Largest Ship* 

UNITED STATES LINES 



For compl»l« information i«« your local ogcnl nr ouf offkeis N«w Yofk« 45 Brood' 
way; Allanra, 714 H«ol/ Buitding; Boitgn, 75 Stdr* St.j Chieogo, 2td H Mtchigon 
A¥».; Cltvoland, Hotel Ottve land Buildings Detroit, 1514 WoihSngton Boulevord; St. 
LomU, Jftffer»ofi Hotel; Philad«iphm^ 1600 Walnut St,; &on FronciKO, 691 ^^orkel Sl.j 
Loi Angel*», 756 South Broodwoyj Minneopoliif 312 Second Av«., Souttti S»atfl«j 
1337 Fourth Ave.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Waihington, 1027 Con n»ctjcyt Ave.} 
UtHe flock, Wolloce Buildings New Orieefii, Hibernia Bank Building. ftttHin, 
UnNf den Linden 9; Hamburg^ Cor. AlittrtSor & Ferdinand ttroiKe; London, 
14 R«gont Street, 5, W. 1.; Porii, 10 Rue Ayb«r. THESE UNES OFFER A COMPLErE 
FREIGHT SERVjCE—* SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 



iVhfm miimff tty a Uirimi StaTU LtMt &iSf# pl^4t mtntym Naihn*^ Bn^int^ 



TIPPING is an imported habit which 
has grown extensively, yet except in 
cases of very unusual service, we believe 
the public inlierenUy resents tipping. 
On the other hand, analysis indicates 
that genuinely self-respecting Americans 
who receive salaries that enable them to 
live well and save something do not 
want gratuities. 

We talked this over with our boys 
and they agreed not to accept tips* 
When they are offered, they are gra- 
ciously declined, with the statement, 
*'This is just a part of our service.'* 

This policy has given us much favor- 
able publicity— many customers have 
commended us, and they tdl their 
friends that Prather-Bowen's employees 
do not accept tips. 

One of our boys recently made a night 
service call. He changed a tire in a hard 
rain, and was in considerable danger 
of injury from passing cars. The cus- 
tomer offered him a generous tip, which 
was firmly but courteously declined. 
This customer visited us the next day, 
pei^nally to compliment our organiza- 
tion in general, and this young man in 
particular, We believe this customer's 
influence will go far to establish con- 
fidence and good-will (or our organiza- 
ticm, 

We spared no expense to obtain the 
best equipment for each department. 
Experience proves that good equipment 
not only reduces labor cost» but is 
highly effective in selling merchandise. 
Our air compressor has much greater 
capacity tiian actually is needed. This 
provides an abundant supply of air for 
all present requirements, with a surplus 
for greater volume as business grows. 
Nothing is so exasperating to the car 
owner as to find no air when he wants 
it. More than likely, he will judge our 
other service and merchandise from this 
disappointing experience. 

Good equipment speaks for itself and 
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A Trusted 
Messenger TKree-Quarters 
of a Century Ago 
— and Today 

IMPORTANT records of cities, 
couiities and statea have iieen 
made on Byron Weston Co. Linen 
Becord paper for nearly three- 
quarters of a century, and these 
records offer mute evidence of the 
durability and permanence of 
that paper. 

Today, Byron \^ estoo Com* 
pany papers are made to the 
same liigh standard. The seven 
papers Hsted here offer you the 
choice of a special ty paper for a 
specific purpose. 



BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 

i%u*m4 «h*rttONLV TM£ BEST wllli#rv« 
fl««»rdt D»d»«fiil WHH Fallctai Stattoit«fV 
IfljfiMU B9ofi» L#{|gtr< IHngtt 

WAVERLY LEDGER is used where 
QUALITY AND COST ARt FACTORS 
Blank Bqd4ii Rukd FDrmi BDokt Dr«ft» 

StJitiontry Ltijat BUnM Di^|«fnai 

CENTENNIAL LEDGER is u««d 
lihvr* A C ENE n AL U T I il T Y PAI^ E R ltr*QU|r»cl 
|tii|«d ForTTii 0ro4id«ld«i Accounting form* 

FLEXO LEOaEft i% ut^d wh«r« m 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LC AF iha«t J 4 d«f Irad 
For Hlgli Qrad* Laou L*at L«df *r ShB#tt Bud 
Spiclal Rul*d F&rmt 

TVPACOUNT LEDGER Is uied Mrhere 
qul^Uty und p*rmitn*nzm are r«qufrtd In 
MscKjfiA Poitino Formt 

WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER «nd Iiiil«3c 
■ flpid« ^low Typae«unt^But niad« t4 lit* 
Same Cxactlnt WESTOM Standard 

DEFtANCE AOND Is ui«d wtier* » 

qu^my band OF HIOHEST CHARACTCR eounti 



Imt, pUoM uendftr tampkw. 



BVRON WESTON COMPANV 

A Jam ily of paper mafeirri/dr naariy 
thrte^uiorlgrs of a ctniury 

D ALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 

Lvtiden In L«dfcr Popcn 



the customer instinctively knows he 
can obtain satisfactory service. We in- 
stalled the latest type of batterj' analys- 
er which tells exactly the condition of 
every cell of the battery. It is situated 
where the customer can see it operate, 
and when his battery is tested on this 
machine, he can have no doubt as to 
its exact condition. Then it is easy to 
sell him the service he needs. 

I think many tire dealers overlook 
the possibilities for increasing sales by 
neglecting to check wheel alignments- 
Perfect alignment means much to the 
car owner, as any slight deviation from 
the correct adjustment is expensive and 
dangerous and causes fast tire wear. 

We have a man who is trained 
thoroughly m every phase of wheel 
alignment, and we guarantee our ad- 
justments* This service has proven to 



be a splendid business builder for us, 
I have been associated with the tire 
industry for 14 years- Only ten years 
ago most tires were sold from the ex* 
elusive tire stores and most often with 
only curb service. Tire dealers carried 
few, if any side lines. The service sta- 
tion as it exists today was unknown. 

Large numbers of motorists bought 
lubricating oil in one-, five- or fifty- 
gallon quantities, and added new oil 
to the old, as the motor consumed it. 
Car greasing was undreamed of. and 
doubtless many cars went to a prema- 
ture demise through the lack of proper 
lubrication. 

When the modem facilities are com- 
pared with those of ten years ago^ it 
is easy to see that maintenance has 
kept apace with the advance of the 
motor car. 



Harnessing the Columbia River 




The Rock Island site, with proposed dam and plant drawn in 



THE Columbia River— a stream 
holding more available hydro- 
electric power than any other in 
the United &tates and, perhaps, in the 
world — is about to be harnessed for the 
first time. 

A dam 60 feet high and a half-mile 
long, with the power house as a part 
of it, is to be built across the stream at 
Rock Island, 13 miles south of 
Wenatchee, by the Washington Electric 
Company, a subsidiary of the Etiget 
Sound Power and Light Company* The 
initial generating capacity will be 80,- 
000 horsepower, while ultimately a 



maximum of 240,000 horsepower will 
be developed. 

This will merely scratch the surface 
of the hydroelectric possibilities of the 
Columbia » however. These have been 
estimated to be in excess of 1,980,000 
horsepower. 

Curiously, the present project will 
develop its greatest power when the 
Columbia is at its lowest stage. This is 
because the dam is comparatively low* 
Wh^ the river is at its maximum 
the dam wijl look like a mere riffle in 
the great stream and thus will give the 
water scant fall. 



Whn tptiii fig pUaMw msfdion N&ium'$ Bntintit 
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A. OoODRICH DEVEIiOPAIEMT 

iJiat make6 ruhhev prodiid) loit fwo to jive tinrn lonaer 



I 




Recently perfected age-reBieters credited with 
savings to coasumers of $50,000^000 yearly* by 
leDgthening life of liundrede of rubber articles 



WifY SILVERTOWNS last Hiiiftir! T\\\% tire, fa- 
mous for IfB pi'rfurnmncfi: rticurdit ftcTi much of 
ItK Jon^ lift? from Cj4Kidrtch^«vcl0|>«d afte-'r^it'^ 
ind, ci^mpound* used In Iti m^LXiiifacturep 



IOOK at llic' IHO piclur«fl above* Tbey 
4 tell a story of amazing B. F. 
Goodrich develo|)mei]t. 

Botb of ihetke liatliing eap«f when new, 
were plaee^l id a liooiirioh laboratory lebt* 
ing unit, a ''life oven** — which in a few 
bour» produces effet-ts equivalent lo 
numy month» of natural aging* 

The pictures abow what happeneil when 
the caps mmtt out of the *^)ife oven*'* The 
eap on the left lookfi new, II hm ilei oHi^t- 
nal glo^a and abeen. It has elaalieity. 1 1 
in Htrong and durabh% 

Now took at the other cap>. It ha» diain- 
tegrated* It etrlp# Into ribbons when you 
try lo stretch it* It ha$ lost iu lui^tre, lln 
sheen. It 10 ready to be throH'n away* In {Wt 
yeam^ nearly ever)'ane hai seen thiasame 



thini^ hupfH'^n to all sortiiof ruyM^r gCHidh. 

What cau»eB this amazinic differenee? 
Why did one come; through the aging tefit 
like new w htle the other one waH d^^troyed? 

Goodrleh ehemiiitH bad perfected an 
anli-^xidant or age-reairtlng comiMiund, 
"' Age-rite,'^ thai makea rubber ta»t and 
|aLBfi~lang after ordinary ruhlier haa worn 
out completely > 

The cap at the left had thl« amazing and- 
oxidant iti it— the one at the right did not. 

ThLi same remarkable Goodricli com«^ 
pound ia applied lo many other rubber 
prodncta — targe and laoall — f»r vaHomi 
U9ea« It hi one of neveral Goodrich devel« 

AGE-RITE 



opmenijii which have been made available 
icj tbe entire induittry. 

Goodrich in constantly carrying on ex- 
pe rime Dial work for the good of the rulK 
her tndutitry and the welfare of the public 

EKecutiveji interented in Ihe posaibte 
application of rubber re«eareh lo their 
industries are in viled lo addrena the Ghair- 
num of the Goodrich Industrial Research 
Committee^ Goodrich is glad to under- 
lake ipecial Investigation and research 
whenever practicable. Goodrich, Enlab- 
lished lETO, Akron, Ohio, 



• Stf-t- ihr report "R£0«Dt EeoBOBiilf Changv*** i Vq|« I, 
p. llSj U, h, llc-|;i«riQieDl of (^Bnurrcct 1b wbleli ibi* 



B.F. Oo o drie]i<<si* 



Goodrich now manufactures a2,CHKt rubbt-r nrclclM, r«f»rewMitlnt more than a thounand 
distlnci rubbcrpmducts~GcHjdiich Silwiowti* ■ Zfppct* * Rubber FcKitw«ir ' I>ru(t Sun- 
Mm - SdIm - HeeU > M&ve ■ Belljnft * t^ackfnft * Molded anil Hard Rubbef Good* 

fFArit txmHns tm QoQmiQm Iwpi;btiial RuEAicii CouMtTTEt plfmt m^mtio^ Naiwn*4 Btuinest 
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Thanks to the Hackney Full 
Removable Head 



T^HERE'S not a chance for water 
^ or dirt to seep iato Hackney Full 
Removable Head Sreel Barrels and 
Drums, 

Afld wben the head is removed, by 
loosening a single 
bolt, not a lug or in- 
ward projection of 
9sy kind obstructs the 
openiog* 

The upper rim curls 
outwardly making a 
smooth y round edge. 

And the interior is 
free from all cracks 
and crevices that 



More Prominent Users 

No wonder Hackney !>tee| Cno* 
iBlnsri mre Hied iuch Indyititjil 
lender! Mi t 

Colft ate' Ffll m d1 Ire - Pee t , Vacu u m 
DIIh Sherwln-WllU^mi. FrttLJiliiUe, 
Johp^f-MiiJiriMt:, Hercules PuwJtS'r, 
U. ac N, W. H. VlTtiaim Smell- 
taftt *ad Ttiany mor^. 
Your inquiry reaiftrdjnl^ the reEi- 
live cotti 0l Jihjppini in Hiii.'leney 
Ke««l bdrreU. deatnm and t!>'Undpni 
TB. other types af concalneffl will 
r«vcJve oar i;uyrt«fiy» at teat Ion. 
AJto 'Kk for the c«t«|o||. 



roighc catch and hold the materials 
Because of the absolute leak-proof 
construaion of Hackney steel barrels 
and drums — the easy handlings 
emptying and cleaning — they are 
being used to ship 
all kinds of bulk 
materials. 

And Hackney's 
rugged strength to 
stand up year after 
year under the hardest 
kind of shipping 
abuset is giving these 
users far lower ship- 
ping costs. 



PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 

t tT9 Coactaeatal Bank Bt4ir.. Chicngo 155s VLoderbili Cancouf$« Bids-, N, V, OCF 
ST77 Gfeeo£dd Avefiut?, Mitwaukte. Wii, 4B7 Rooi«vdt Bld£.« Loi Angdet^ Cklit 
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The British Philosophy 
of Business 

( Continued from page 26) 
neering/' a tethmca] organ which no 
laundryman had ever heard of, let alone 
read. It i^* true that we built plants for 
battleships and foreign governments, 
hospitals and so on; but the advertise- 
ment was m small and inconspicuous, 
that I doubt whether anyone ever saw 
or cared. 

Indeed, that was the idea. It was not 
supposed to be seen! It was mere con* 
cession to a dimly understood idea. It 
was, in fact, a four line announcement 
of our name, address and line of busi- 
ness. Beyond that our advertising con- 
sisted of an occasional dreary half or 
quarter page in the organs of contractors 
and laundry associations. 

They resembled the advertisements 
of half a dozen other manufacturers. 
There was not the slightest attempt to 
use design or color or to reach the human 
side of a customer. 

We all had a feeling of shame, I 
imagine, at being in business at all. If 
anyone objects that, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, a firm could not have used 
design and color and human interest, 
let him turn to the magazines of those 
days and see the magnificent designs 
in color used by Pears' Soap, Fry*s 
Chocolate and similar great firms. There 
was no lack of technical resources and 
equipment in printing. What was lack- 
ing was imagination and enterprise. 

New ideas not welcomed 

WHEN I s|3erit a few slack afternoons 
in the drafting room designing a small 
electrically-driven washing machine suit- 
able for rich private residences, my boss 
warned me to attend to my business of 
planning imaginary steam plants or I 
might have to get out. We had just fitted 
up an electrically-driven repair shop in 
Londont and it had given me the idea, 
''Every House Its Own Laundry." 

But when I faced loss of my job I 
dropped that idea. 

Extreme conservatism of this kind 
naturally let in competition. Free trade 
and low ocean freights permitted Ameri- 
can manufacturers to undersell us. 
Freight rates from New York to London 
were about $2.50 a ton. Railroad rat^ 
from our factory to London, about 200 
miles, were SIO a ton. 

The English machines were more 
solidly made than the American types, 
but they sold more slowly and were not 
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in line with new times and ideas* The 
only argument we could advance for the 
higher price was durability. But there 
was no sense in preaching durability to 
a man who wanted a light, cheap ma- 
ciiine that would make money for him 
even if it did wear out in five years. 

It must not be supposed that the mod- 
em American advertising gospel is gold 
without alloy. American publicity is a 
machine-gun which aims at a target but 
wastes a lot of ammunition, English 
advertising is a slightly antiquated piece 
of ordnance which often fires a blank 
charge in the wrong direction. 



Where advertising doesn^t help 

AN EXAMPLE of the American failure 
to understand a situation came to my 
notice in Smyrna after the war. A young 
Frenchman was telling me that he very 
much wished to take up an agency for 
American agricultural machinery suit- 
able for tobacco farming. But the AmLTl- 
can manufacturers insisted that he must 
advertise. He asked me how much good 
that would do, when not one Turk in a 
hundred in Anatolia could read. 

The way to sell a tractor to a rich 
Turkish farmer, he told me. was to drop 
in for a few days and smoke and drink 
coffee with him. In due course the ctm- 
versation would come round to the sub- 
ject of machinery. 

The young Frenchman said he could 
not make the American firm understand 
this* I said I could quite believe him. 
Long before, we had bem unable to 
make American car manufacturers un- 
derstand that there was no market for 
them in England until they standardized 
their screw-threads and so forth. No- 
body was going to wait a month to get 
delivery of a spare half inch nut with 
an American thread. 

Technical men complain that the pub- 
lic is unaware of the important work 
of the Standards Committee; but tech- 
nical men themselves resisted the idea 
of international standards for genera- 
tionSp An American light bulb would not 
fit a foreign socket or voltage, to take 
a well known instance. 

The credit balance in favor of Ameri- 
can methods, so far as the salesman is 
concerned, remains. To me, remember- 
ing the apathy and resentment I used 
to encounter, the seller of a nationally 
advertised product seems to have a fairly 
pleasant job. He is at any rate in direct 
communication with his customers. They 
have heard of his line. He is at peace 
with himself. He may encounter sal^ 
resistance in his prospects but he is 
spared the paralyzing feeling that he is 
suffering from it himself- 
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WO boilers^ 
side by side^ tell a 
startling Iron Fireman story 




HAnd ftriai ti tXM^tif tike 
Kirning i undk iipii4f 
dawn. Ic mikci fiiKikc 



Two BOiLEns of the same make and 
horsepower side by side ... one man 
busy firing chcm . . * demand for all 
the steam these boilers can produce . . . 
then the owner installs an Iron Fire- 
man under one of them . . . and it pich 
$ip fhe had ef bcth bmlm mid ''walks 
away with it.** This happens often. 

Iron Fireman nm-agitatid fomd 
midirjjring makes a firebox tempera- 
ture 500 to 1000 degrees hotter than 
hand firing. The fire is hotter and stays 
hotter. It is not cooled every few 
minutes by opening the fire door as in 
hand firing. Combustible gases are 
consumed instead of being wasted in 
smoke. Through positive automatic 
controls. Iron Fireman is regulated 



IrcMi Firenufi "fmtti Vw4rffitm$," 
k buTQiag A cinilc ri|1it litk 
up. Both iutl tad Kamc from 
below , , . ao hm&kt , ^ ■'^M^te, 



by room temperature, water tempera- 
ture, or steam pressure. These controls 
hold heat or pressure exactly where 
it is wanted, automatically. 

As a result. Iron Firemaii saves 
money. . . much mmey! A recent queSi^ 
tionnaire, answered in detail by 391 
users, showed fuel savings averaging 
31.61 per cent — equivalent to an 
annual return of 39.44 per cent on the 
coses of their Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burners. 

Complete data mailed on request* 
Iron Fireman ManufacturingCompany, 
Portland, Oregon. Branches in Clevc- 
land • St. Louis * Chicago - New York, 
Dealers in {M'incipal cities of United 
States and Canada. mm^wmm. 



Iron Fire man 



AUTOMATIC 



COAL 



B U R N £ R 



• , , thi machim 

that made coal 

an automatic fuel 
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Nature Keeps %u Inefficient 

By J. LEROy MILLER 



NO matter how perfectly 
tempered md con- 
ceived management 
may be, no industrial 
concern can hope di- 
rectly to control more than a third 
of the factors that make or mar 
the efficiency of its workers. 

Such, at least, is the condusion 
of Prof. Rex B. Hersey. who has 
just completed a most unique and 
interesting research for the Peirn- 
sylvania Railroad and the In- 
dustrial Research Department of 
the UniveTsity of Pennsylvania. 

The company wanted to know 
just how and why a man's efS- 
ciency wri^. Just what effect 
have his ambitions, his dis- 
appointments, his fits of depres' 
sion» sfjats with the wife- -all the 
tremendous range and complexity 
of matters that may be embraced 
by the term "extra-plant relation- 
ships." 

Studying workers 



TO discover these things the re- 
search worker actually lived with 
and entered into the Jife of the 
men chosen for the t^t. He 
dressed like a workman, chewed 
tobacco, canied a dinner pail and 
appeared at the round hou^ or 
loconKJtive repair shops at the 
same time as everybody else. I>e- 
siring complete sympathy and 
greater understanding he ac- 
cepted invitations to dinner in the 
workers' homes and spent his 
evenings in their company. 

That is how he achieved the 
freer cooperation of the 17 men 
who had consented to become labora- 
tory subjects and make the very intimate 
revelations that the test demanded. In 
exchange for their assistance they were 
given the promise that none connected 
with the railroad would ever see tlieir 
records individualized and with name 
attached. 




NO MATTER how much interest you 
or your employees may have in your 
jobfi you can be elFicient only part of 
the time. That is one oF the interesting 
facts that science learned in an exhaust- 
ing study oF railroad workers 



The information they were required 
to give was most exhausting. Four times 
a day — when they arrived in the morn- 
ing, at eleven, at two, and just before 
they went home again they were ques- 
tioned about their emotions and what 
they thought caused them their pains 
and aches, their feelings of fatigue, how 



they had slept* their sex relation- 
shii>s — indeed everything which 
might have the remotest bearing 
on their efficienc>^ 

There were three periods of 
study, two of thirteen weeks and 
one of ten with intermissions for 
rest of four and eight weeks. Pro- 
gress was satisfactory. The men 
chosen were normal individuals, 
entirely satisfied with their jobs in 
repair shop or round house and of 
sufficient intelligence to cooperate 
and appreciate the research work- 
er s viewpoint. Speedily they were 
able to give information without 
the wearing process of being 
drawn out. 

Twelve finished tests 

THEY told the truth with but a 
single exception. One man some- 
times thought the questions a bit 
too personal. Twelve, however, 
finished the tests; three leaving 
the employ of the railroad and 
two dropping out, and it is from 
these particularly that the conclu- 
sions have been drawn, though the 
information given by the others 
was used as supplementary data. 

An interesting sidelight was the 
attitude of the several hundred 
workers not included in the test 
It might be imagined that the 17 
came in for an immoderate 
amount of "ra2zing," but that was 
not the case. There was even a 
bit of jealously. One day someone 
remarked: 

"The boys of the wrecking gang 
are a bit sore. You haven't been 
around to see them for a couple 
of days, have you?" 

Mersey found that he had to spend 
considerable time talking to everybody, 
then "his men" were let alone. 

One of the surprising facts ascertained 
is the tremendous eifect of the emotions 
upon a worker s efficiency. All sorts of 
things, whether they arise from circum- 
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stance or purely mental reasons, veer 
him one way or another. Indeed it is 
difficult to say which has the greater 
weight— things feared, imagined, or 
anticipated, and hence, at the time at 
least, only real in the brain or things 
that have actually happened. 

It can, however, be definitely said 
that a worker is positively at his high* 
c^j pitch of efficiency when he is in what 
has been termed a ''neutral plus'' condi- 
tion which, according to Prof. Hersey, 
'Implies a pleasant, confident feeling 
of reserve power, and energy tliat will 
enable us to tackle a job and do it, in 
spite of a realistic conception of difficul- 
ties," 

Worry hurts efficiency most 

IN DIRECT contrast to this ideal state 
is the condition of being worried, it being 
of all emotions the most inimical to 
efficiency. 

Happiness or elation, on the other 
hand, is not particularly conducive to 
large output unless the worker is con- 
fined very closely to his task. The ten- 
dency is to roam about and talk and 
have a good time. For example, a certain 
executive whom Hersey studied in an- 
other company was found to do the 
greatest amount of work when his en- 
ergies were not too superabundant. He 
then stuck at his desk and concentrated. 
At other times he was likely to visit 
everyone in the building and tell them 
how they ought to run their affairs. 

But whatsoever may be the negative 
effect of fear, sadness, pessimism, dis- 
gust, anger, peevishness and suspicion, 
one fundamental fact stood out above 
all the others. Every worker studied was 
subject to an apparently race-old cycle 
of high and low efficiency, a thing which 
likely occurs in all of us with immutable 
law. The records demonstrated that if 
a certain man's period was seven weeks 
it also might show a variation of a week 
one way or another. 

"I could not realize," said Prof. 
Hersey, **that here in this complex 
civilization of ours, composed as it is 
of complex human beings, there could 
be a sort of law and order moving so 
smoothly and certainly through our 
tangled emotional lives. 

*'But what does it mean? During the 
liigh weeks a person's drive toward ac- 
tivity in general is greater. He usually 
io^ at his work with a vim, and does 
those things that may have been wait- 
ing two or three weeks and which he has 
put off from day to day. He feels so well 
physically tliat he anticipates the plea- 
sures of the future or he plans ways of 
increasing his money earning power. 



Kf^mp iiriitgs E^irienry to Ail Pntet^s^t ilptifin^ 




Competition Was Closing In. 
Tlie Fulure of a Long-Establislied 
Business at Stalie ! 

For several years competition had been darling in on a mirl -western 
nianufacturer. The quality of Iris product was neither uniform nor 
dependable, production coif^ts were high. Customers w ere kicking and 
competitors were delivering. The future of the hufiiness seemed 
doomed. Finally the sttx^liholders demanded an explanation. 

A new factory superintendent nulled up his nlceves and tackled the 
job. The man Mas open minded — awake to the ta^k. He knew that 
newdcvelopmenls in industry had come with lightning speed and regu- 
larity, that .standards of quality and exc€*llence were racing onward, 
that change is the order of the day* lie realized that the proper ap- 
jilication of heat had not, in this factory, kept pace wilh the indus- 
trial advancement. 

He went deeji into the Htudy of more succej^ftfid nrnqw^litofH. Sought 
out the most eflicient heating system money vmAd buy — c^allrd in a 
Keoip engineer. 

As a result the Kemp eystem went in and produc tioii costs went 
down. Today the firm once more enjoys leadcrshiir— its pro<hjct de- 
pendable and the quality greatly improved. 

The Iiii|trovecl Kemp 

Autoiuatit; 4«sis 




BALTlMUHLjHfMARVLAND 

Whtn WfiiiHif f0 C« M. Kmur MwH* Co. pli'asr mrKlii^n XrJion's B%tiinfU 
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Lower Prddudtiorl 




niOFITAftLf idlest may km hord^td gg> qnd j^uth 
* nasi cpnctlttoiit may be balow norma}, bufthofi 
no raaion for s r«<^ hoiarttm iNaat. | 

lowar producHot^ <oft« will h«lp t« offiar 
<r#a««cl fstai. Jmpravad aqulpmant wlllj hm}p to 



Tha n«wa«t end mojt «fft<i*ntaqul|iinanf qwalt» 
tha Inipfctlori of l^ecfing mdnwfaefvran, aftgl" 
naart. srid Induitriql axacufly** at ftili graot 
NaHoniil. tnitjtuf ion! I ! 



All who ore alert to ffi* Importonci* of kaoping 
abrootf ol progreii will b« liara« | 

Mak* your plant now I Thi» ti tha only op' 
portunliy until Dacambar 1933^ whan tba ftaxt 
HATTONAIT^OWER 5H0W wRT b« hald* 

' i 
December 1! to 6 

JSrcind Central Palac^ 

New York 



Cuh 30% 
from Cost 





QUAtii 



Quality of Protection Untouched/ 

WHEN a cost-reducing dividend involves a sacrifice 
in quality of protection, it deserves litde consider- 
ation. But, when quality remains untouched — and the divi- 
dend is earned by economical management and reduction 
of tosses — it must interest any careful buyer. 

CENTRAL policies offer protection of unquestioned qual- 
ity — fair adjustments and prompt payment of losses — and 
tbe definite saving represented by our dividend. 

CENTRAL patUnrt ofe wrUUfrt through to^at ^ntntf. tuU 
information, with name of ataffst repmtnt^tre on ttqutii^ 



CentbaLS 
Dividend 

Since 1921 
Mas Beem 

30% 



Jie 

MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

VAJtf VERT. OHIO 



Fhre^ AufomQhiU and Tornado Insurance f^r Seteci Risks 



getting a new automobile, or rising in 
the world in some other way. Almost 
nothing seems impossible. 

''What is the opposite picture? During 
the bw period it is a drag to work. If 
he is compelled to carry on several ac* 
tivities at the same time he feels the 
effect most strongly. He does not mind 
just sitting quietly and thinking, but 
if he has to put energy into it» the task 
becomes a heavy burden." 

When the data f rom the research has 
been completely analyzed. Prof. Hersey, 
working in conjunction with the Fore- 
men and the Committee of Workmen^ 
will make certain recommendations. 

Just what they will be is not now 
known. Although the research worker 
indicated certain practical possibilities. 

In other words, management should 
be sympathetic and helpful in quarters 
which it now regards as negligible or be- 
yond its scope. Or as Professor Hersey 
himself stated : 

"It has been thought that it is the 
personnel man who should be the psy- 
chologist, whereas it should be the fore- 
man. It is up to him to make those small 
but extremely important adjustments 
that would mean so much to the effi- 
ciency of every man who works in the 
shop." 

There are already foremen who con- 
sciously or unconsciously do this very 
thing. In fact, the research worker him- 
self has worked with a man who. in 
many ways, approached the ideal. 

Sympathetic toward his workers 

HIS unusual and outstanding char- 
acteristic was the fact that beyond all 
others he took everything into considera- 
tion. This foreman knew how to meet 
a crisis and to extract every iota of 
productive efficiency when urgent neces- 
sity demanded it* 

He attended weddings and other 
social functions of his men, and seemed 
always to know when a man's wife was 
ill or when there was trouble at home. 
Never was there a foreman who com- 
manded greater love and respect, and 
yet it is quite likely that he was not as 
well liked by his superiors as many 
others. He was too thoroughly the cham- 
pion of his men for that. 

Whatsoever, then, may be the practi- 
cal result from this remarkable research, 
it also indicates a modern trend. 

Industry having achieved scientific 
exactness with material and machines 
is now seeking the same precision in the 
management of personnel 

Whether it can ever be accomplished, 
time alone will tell 
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MAKING 



Men— and a Standard! 




STEEL SHEETS 

\ X THAT mechanical wonders are modern 
' ^ steel-making plants! Yet in each mill, 
every operation, every machine is under 
direct human control. 

These men have learned steel ^ — and have vrorked 
and lived with it. Their skill, achieved through the 
years^ is reflected in the liigh standard of quality 
that makes the trade mark American, a recognized 
quality mark for Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, 
and Tin and Terne Plates for all known purposes. 



Blae AnnmUd^ Blacky Galvunized, and Sptdai She f is — Keystone Rust^rtdsUng Cepptr Sieei Fredach — Tin and Ttme Phin for uses 

American Sheet alri3 Tin Plate Company ^^'^ 

>fM^mi^, General Offices: Frick Building, Pitts burgh, Pa- ^ 

SuBsmrAftY OF United States Steel Corporation 




OAXNicml Stkhl Cohipaicv 

CvCLOIftt FttKOt CtmPAMY 

.cm. 




HANUFACryRINli COMPANIES 

Wmmf^M, ^mrm' ldg. a Dkv Dock Co. Tms LoRAUtf Stitsl C riH r Atrv 

lt4.flitois tmtmt. CoHPAMT Timf(tt$swi Coai^ itton * RAtu{aAi> Co, 

N ATTOW AL Tu«l COHP AlCY UWTVmiAl. ATtM C«»f T CO WF^N Y 



ll lwn wriiif}^ tit Aui.MiL Stt%w.t I'l CoMJ*.4SV pUoif mrntwn Katiim*M SuMtttti 
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Abften« *^ Akron <- Albany ^ All«ntowft Altoono 
AmoriUo Atbtiry pqf k ^ Attonta ^ &altimor« 
Bi!n9ho3ii^on«'-&irrnmghaiifi^BloQmm9ton«' BlueBcId 
Sois«^ Boiton ^ Srislol ^ Bronx ^ Brooklyn.^ Bulla lo 
Byfttt ^Qimden ^ Charleston ^ Charlotte --Chicago 
Cmdnnoti Clarksburg CJ eve I orrd Columbia 
CoJifmbus^ DoUof Dav«riport DoyJon D»nv©r 
Des Moines V- Detroit^ El PoiO Erie Fort Way no 
Fort Worth - Fresno ^ Glens Foils ^ Grand Ropidi 
Green Boy ^ Gr«ensboro^ Ore«nviile ^ Horrisburg 
Hortford ^ H«mpsteod ^ Hickory ^ Houston 
Hvrtttngton ^ Irtdionopolii Jockion - jocksonvill« 
Jama i CO <^ JomHtown Jersey City ^ Konsos City 
nosho ^ Kn o X V I n e^ Lo Crosse Lo n smg <^ lexi n glon 
Lin CO I A V- L 1 1^ I e fiock-^ Los A ngel es - Lou isvi I le M aeon 
Mad«son Monchostaf ^ Memphis ^ Miami 
Milwaukee " Minneapolis ^ Minol - Montgomery 
Mo n tpo he r^Mt, Vernon -^Nashville-- Newark 
New Orleons^New York^Norfolk^Oklahomo City 
Ornahd Orion do l^h iLodeiph io ^ Phoenix 
Pittsburgh ^ Porltond, Me. ^ Portlond, Ore. 
Rough kaepsie ^ Providence ^ l^oleigh ^ ftaoding 
Reno^ kich mon d -^^ Roo n o k e^ Rochester^So cram en to 
St.George ^ St. Louis ^SaU Loke City ^ Son Antonio 
San Diego ^ Son Francisco Son Jose ^ Seattle 
Shawne« ^ Sioux FoUi ^ South Bend ^ Spokane 
Springfield Spring Valley Stockton Syroc%isa 
Tamp<i^Toledo--Tucsa5-^Tul*a-^Uttcio ^ Wa sh i ng to n 
Wheeling ^ White Plains - Widiito ^ Wtlkes-Borre 
Youngstown ^ - - Con o do— Calgary, Alto* 
Edmonton, Alto.^ Holifox, S*' Hamilton, Ont« 
London, Ont. *^ Montreal, Que. ^ Ottowo^ OnU 
Quebec, Que.^Sl, John, N.B.^Sberbrooke, Que. 
Toronto, OnL - Vancouver, B. C* ^ Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Mon. 
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BANKERS TO 

INDUSTRY 
EVERYWHERE 



Another reason for selecting C, I. T. Financing Service is 
the advantage of having its nation-wide network of local 
offices giving service at close range in investigating credits, 
purchasing contracts and making collections. Machinery 
end equipment makers selling a broad market con thus 
maintain through C LT. direct contact with their customers 
everywhere from the beginning to the end of a credit sale 
transaction. Likewise, merchants who sell a local market 
hove quick access to a nearby C LT, office which has back 
of it the strength, resources and experience of a world- 
wide organization financing sales of many and varied 
types of products in seventy countries, ▼ ▼ ▼ In the textile 
field C I. T-'s factoring unit. Commercial Factors Corpora- 
tion, New York, now serves more than one hundred leading 
manufacturers in the marketing of textile products. 

^MERCIAL JnVESTMENt|rUST 

CORPORATION 



Executrve Of^ces 



On© Park Ave., New York 



Subsidiary ond Affiliated Operating Companies with Heod Offices in 
New York - Chicogo * Son Francisco * Toronro ' London * fieri in 
Brussels * Ports ^ Copenhogen * Hovono * Son Juon, P. fl. ' Buenos 
Aires > Soo Poulo * Sydney, AuitraJio* Offices in rnore than 160 ctties« 



CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $100,000,000 



What Wall Street Is Talking About 

ByMERRYLE STANLEV RUKEYSER 



/S THESE words are read, 
k about a year has elapsed 
^ since stock prices soared to 
an unprecedented peak. 
^The tumbling down process 
has been far more rapid and more dra- 
matic than the earlier building up of 
the speculative structure. The pessi- 
mism engendered by the deflationary 
process is perhaps even less warranted 
than the earlier excessive optimism be- 
cause growth through the years is the 
law of American business. 

In the past, panics, periods of intense 
depression and slow business have 
proved only temporary interruptions of 
the long term forward march of Ameri- 
can commerce. Until business men be- 
come more civilised, the world wilt 
perhaps need recurrent interludes of 
adversity during which executives again 
learn the stem rules of business survival 
The present recession has already re- 
sulted in a cutting away of wasteful busi- 
ness activities and has quickened the 
development of efficient methods. But 
the price paid for this correction has 
been excessive, particularly since the 
cost has fallen largely on the shoulders 
of those least able to bear it— the unem- 
ployed workers. 

Business already has proceeded nearly 
a year and a quarter since the trade 
peak was attained in June, 1929, Many 
of the unhealthy symptoms in the body 
economic have boen eliminated and the 
trend is distinctly toward better times. 
The outlook is complicated by the fact 
that the recession has not been a na- 
tional development but an international 
one. tracing its origin all the way back 
to the destruction of capital during the 
war and to the dislocation of charmels 
of commerce which were part of the 
peace treaty* 

International depression was further 
heightened by the abnormalities result- 
ing from the American bull market 
which culminated Labor Day a year 
ago. While the bull market raged, New 
York was acting as a magnet drawing 
free funds from all parts of the world 
and thus indirectly subjecting much of 
the rest of the world to credit starva- 
tion. The inadequacy of international 
credits resulted not only from the effect 



of the bull market in New York but 
also from the policy of the Bank of 
France of accumulating gold reserves 
far in excess of the national need. 



RECOGNIZING the importance of in- 
ternational credits on the world trade 
situation, Owen D. Young, one of the 
wisest men of the present generation, in 
a recent speech pointed out: 

*'I venture the statement that these 
much maligned international bankers 
have done more in the last ten years 
and will do more in the next ten for the 
relief of our farmer and our industry 
than all the government agencies which 
have been or can be employed. The 
further development of our interna* 
tional fbance, the better development 
of the world's credit facilities, will, more 
than anything else, create actual buyers 
for our surplus wheat, cotton and the 
products of our min^ 
and factories, 

'7ust as our own 
banking facilities have 
promoted the pur- 
chase by our own 
j)eople of larger quan- 
tities and more di- 
versified kinds of 
goods, irrespective of 
where they may have 
been made in the 
United States, so an 
improvement in inter- 
national credit ma- 
chinery will be of the 
greatest benefit to the 
United States as a 
creditor nation having 
surpluses to sell. In 
fact, either interna- 
tional fmance and 
credit must be devel- 
oped to a much great- 
er degree than now, or 
our tariff will have to 
go if we wish to sell 
our agricultural and 
industrial surplus 
abroad/' 



is interesting to observe that the return 
of cheap money has already enormously 
quickened international financing. The 
sale of new foreign bonds in the Amer- 
ican investment market during the first 
half of the current year was nearly 
double that during the corresponding 
period in 1929. 

The factor which attracts the Amer- 
ican investor to foreign obligations is 
the superior yield. A comparison of 
yield indexes of foreign bonds with 
those of high grade domestic bonds in 
the period from 1920 to 1923 reveals 
tliat, at ofTering prices, foreign bonds of- 
fered a return of more than a point and 
two-thirds greater than that of domestic 
bonds, or 35 per cent more. The com- 
parison of domestic bonds was made of 
a group consisting of 15 industrial, 15 
railroads, 15 public utilities and 15 mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

Since 1920 Europe has borrowed 40.5 




IN this connection it 



The Manhattan Company Build* 
ing, an Etching by Anton Schutz 
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The First Problem 
of Sound Investing 



It is not ''how shall I invest my surplus funds?*' but "how 
should I?^, Every investor must answer this primary ques* 
tion for himself. He alone has the knowledge which 
enables him to correctly appraise his personal financial 
situation and outlook. If he decides that investment securi- 
ties provide the best answer to his problem, his next step 
is to call on an investment organization qualified to supply 
his particular needs. 

The National City Company, with important invest- 
ment contacts in all of the world markets, has the broad- 
est possible opportunity for investigation, analysis and 
selection of securities. The distributing organization of the 
Company thus is able to submit to investors a wide range 
of securities singled out from the world's choicest offerings, 

^ %i 

\i you have surplus iiinds awaiting investment or 
wish to have your present holdings reviewed^ you 
will find helpful assistance at any of our offices. 

The National City Company 

NATIONAL CITV BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 

INVESTMENT ^^^^ SECURlTrES 

Offices in Frmdpai Ctiies thr&ughmt the UaiiiJ Sutits amf Cuimda 
and in Ijsndon^ Amsterdam ^ Gmevti^ T^Mq and Shaftghni. 



Idea 
Insurance 



Vdti, as a bii»in€£j^ man, are i^artain lo carry 
insurance in fiome form. On ycmr life < t . 
or on your car • * . or on your houdebold 
famitnret In^urjinre is an olel^ established buiinei^* Iia 
worth if reeognisced. 

Thuik of your subscription to Nation^s Btistiviss as an 
insurance policy niainM missing ideas which might be 
worth thouaundi of doUare to you in your business Each 
month the art J tries in lbi« magitzine curry ideag. You may 
not find one valuable to you in a yf!ar. Eiut if you do , , , 
and we think you ml! , , , your inveatment of 17-50 for 
three yean may be multiplied a thousand fold. And your 
"^infurance policy^ will be mor^ than justified. 



per cent of the total loaned to foreign 
countries. Canada took 26,5 per cent 
and Latin America 23.5 per cent. Far 
Eastern issues averaged 9.5 per cent. 

Of all the foreign countries, Canada 
was able to get funds on the most eco- 
nomical basis, paying on the average 
only 11 per cent more than domestic 
borrowers. New European and Latin 
American bonds offered the highest 
yield averaging two points or 41 per 
cent better than domestic bonds. Far 
Eastern borrowers paid more than 1,44 
ixjints or 30 per cent more than domes- 
tic issues. 

♦ 

ADVERSITY has constituted a new 
test of the quality of management. Fac- 
ing a disrupted market resulting from 
the collapse in new residential building 
the American Radiator Company re- 
cently set out to develop a new market 
by modernizing heating equipment in 
old homes. M. J, Beirn, vice president 
in charge of sales, recently told me that 
the early results of the campaign were 
extremely gratifying. Commenting on 
the campaign, Mn Beim said: 

"Our own experience has again proved 
that * necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.* After the stock market debacle, 
new residential and other building con- 
struction declined almost to the zero 
point. Like many others, our company 
found itself in a position in which it 
seemed advisable to sit back and wait 
and pray for better times. That, how- 
ever, would have entailed the closing 
down of several factories, the general 
cutting down of sales expense, and a 
generous contribution to the ranks of 
the unemployed. That is exactly what 
President Hoover requested industry to 
prevent when he assembled the business 
and financial leaders of America for a 
conference in Washington last fall. 

*ln so far as the heating industry was 
concerned, the only answer to the Presi- 
dent's request was obvious. Since new 
building construction had practically 
ceased, we must turn to the market pre- 
sented by the old home if we were to 
continue to sell our wares, continue pro- 
duction, keep our orgamatation intact, 
and help the plumbers, jobbers and heat- 
ing dealers to keep their business going. 
We began, therefore, to plan an aggres- 
sive attack upon this market. 

"Modernization of old homes through 
the installation of up-to-date heating 
equipment is by no means a new idea. 
For years it had formed an integral 
part of the heating industry's periodic 
sales effort. But to settle upon a mod- 
ernization program as the only plan by 
which the ne^ssities of the situation 
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XHK conaoUdated report of 
United Founders Corporation 
and subsidiaries for the six 
montlis ended May 31, 1930, 
giFCS a complete list of the 
investment holdings. Copies 
of the report may be obtained 
from investment bankers. 



imTED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 
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The Securities of 
Ohio Corporations 

whkh include those of many companies that arc vital faccora 
in the gteat induf trial structure of the United States, have 
attracted investment capital from prohahly every state in the 
Union. 

We have maintained for years^ in our Cleveland office^ an 
Ohio Securities Department, devoted exclusively to Ohio ee^ 
curtdes, listed and uniisted, whkh is now being used by In- 
vito rs in all parta of the country. It U supplemented by offices 
in Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Canton, Massillon and 
Akron^ Ohio, private wire connections and memberships in 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus Stock Exchanges. 
Through this department we o5et ^ highly specialized service 
in Ohio securities. 



OTIS & CO. 

Established 1899 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 

Members New Vork ^md mh&t leading Stock Exchanges 



<tM^any Qood Securities 

zAre NEVER Listed 

COUNTLESS investment issues find their way into the 
strong boxes of shrewd investors, which are not listed 
but have excellent markets, such as bank and insurance 
stocks and the securities of many sound and long esiab- 
lished American business enterprises. 
In our Investment Department^ experienced traders are 
available at all of our nine oiices, who are in daily touch 
with the leading "counter" markets of the country and 
who, with the aid of our private wire system, will obtain 
for you, qyicKLY, the correct market for your unlisted 
stocks or bonds, 

Prempi p^rwmai attentkn tp ordtn or n^esn J^r markft ^rktf tts 
Ixvtifment Drfiartrntnl the neartss 

HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 

£lTAlUtHEI> iSSi 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAaO CLEVELAND 

DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBUROH 

of thf X«« York, BiMt^in, Clui'jkttiii Cltnt^iuiil Pitutntriili, 
juiti Detroit Strjck Ejccbiitigia luui tli^ New York Curb Ejichitiice« 



could be met required some decision, 
and that, I think, is the main item of 
interest. Once the decision was made, 
aiid the policy set, it was carried 
through enthusiastically and in a large 
way as a matter of course." 

DEALING from another viewpoint 
with the need of changing business pro- 
grams to meet altered economic condi- 
tions, Lew Hahn, president of the Hahn 
Department Stores and former director 
of the National Retail Drygoods Asso* 
ciation, urged department- store execu- 
tives to lower their price scales to 
conform to the changing status of their 
customers' purses. 
In an interview Mr. Hahn said: 
**Some say that this policy of reducing 
prices is 'trading down', but 1 think that 
such an assertion is the result of loose 
business thinking. Many stores attempt 
to fix their place in a community by 
their price range instead of the class of 
people to which they cater. If a depart- 
ment store wishes to maintain its posi- 
tion in a community, it must go up and 
down with the type of people it serves. 

'*One of the retailer's problems is to 
discover where the consumer is. A pe- 
riod of stable conditions should teach us 
something. Any department store or 
other retailing factor should capitalize 
on the lessons learned during prosperous 
times. If in one season we sell 500 coats 
at $300 each, we naturally anticipate an 
equal or greater volume of busine^ the 
next season, provided conditions are the 
same. 

"When prosjierity is broken, however, 
and incomes are reduced, the consumer 
abruptly disappears from his previous 
purchasing level. Then it is up to us to 
discover at what price we can attract 
him or her again. When this is definitely 
determined, we will be able to do busi- 
ness, even if on a lower price plane, I 
am amused by manufacturers and 
wholesalers who tell the retailers that 
they should reduce prices. There is no 
question about it We have to/' 

CHESTER M. WRIGHT of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Lat)or points out 
that the fall in commodity prices, as 
reflected in declining retail quotations, 
foreshadows a new era of greater pur- 
chasing power which will create a new 
balance in business through supply and 
demand. Mr, Wright recently pointed 
out in PrinleT S Ink: 

"Commodity prices have gone down 
9.1 per cent since August 1929, and the 
dollar with which the American con- 
sumer goes to market is constantly gain- 
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ing in buying power. The customer 
walks up to the counter with a bigger 
dollar and the merchant looks over the 
counter to a new state of affairs. Mighty 
things have bmi happening and they 
have not by any means finished hap- 
pening, 

"Chief among the other developments 
which it is now possible to record as 
cheerful to the merchandising world is 
the fact that wages, with a few excep- 
tions, which move the bulk of the na- 
tion's commodities, are not going down. 
There are as many dollars to be spent 
today as there were in January and 
they are more powerful dollars. It can 
be said with ample reason that we are 
entering a new era of buying power. 

*To be sure, there will be some at- 
tacks on wage rates. Indeed there have 
been some* But there wil! be no such 
thing as a general wage reduction ef- 
fort, which means no decrease in the 
number of dollars avaiJable for making 
purchases. For this statement there is 
the highest authority/* 



MUCH heat and emotion still agitate 
the debate between chain stores and the 
independent retailers, Malcolm D. Tay* 
lor, associate professor of Marketing, 
University of North Carolina, recently 
made a comparative study of nationally 
advertised brands in chain and inde- 
pendent stores in Durham, N. C. He re- 
ports the results of the study in the 
Harvard Business Review and purports 
to show that prices of 60 well known 
grocery items were 13.79 per cent cheap- 
er in chain stores. 

In commenting on the results. Pro* 
lessor Taylor said: 

"Common expense percentages in 
grocery ston^ in 1929 may differ con- 
siderably from similar figures compiled 
for 1924, It is a safe assumption, how* 
ever, that the additional charges incident 
to the offering of delivery service, 
charge accounts and the taking of tele- 
phone orders by independent stores do 
not amount to 13 pti cent of sales or 
any figure approaching that The only 
conclusion then that one can draw is 
that, at least in Durham, N. chain 
stores do offer an appreciable saving to 
consumers. 

**Progreesive independent grocers can 
compete and are competing with the 
chains in Ehirham. Many consumers 
will continue to demand the additional 
services the independents render. Some 
customers cannot afford to pay cash, 
while others wish to telephone their 
orders and have the merchandise de- 
livered, 

"It is questionable whether one can 
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In FRANCE-a merlcori cotton being un- 
loaded on the wharves at Havre. At H\h great 
port IS located o Guaranty Office™ a com* 
pletely equipped bank for international trade. 
Our Havre Office facilitates the business of 
many promment American shippers of cotton 
and other products. 



A SUBSTANTIAL part of the total export and 
domestic movement of cotton is financed 
by the Guaranty Trust Company. Our excep- 
tional service to the cotton interests is typical of 
that rendered to every important branch of 
American industry. We shall be pleased to dis- 
cuss with you the banking problems involved in 
your domestic and international business. 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway 
london paris brussels liverpool havre antwerp 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits more than $295,000,000 

Jf'JtrH an^MRff to Gvaha^ty Tbukt Comjpakv or Nrw VoftK pffajir mtnthn K&(i£m*t BttsituFMg 
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A memorandum concerning 
the present opportunity 
offered to large users of 
eoiiiiiK^rc'ial credit 



I Our Research DepartmeBt recently prepared a memorandum 
pointiiig out important developments in the money situation-^ 
and indicating the opportunity which conmiercial paper rates 
offer to outstanding concerns. 

Because of the interest which this paper aroused, we have re* 
printed its conclusions in a brief memorandum, which we will 
gladly send without obligation, to any one interested* 

The following paragraph, an excerpt of the memorandum^ 
suggests its contents: 

*'The corporatioiis that are now coming back into the com- 
mercial paper market are taking advantage of the cheapest 
money available to them. We believe that others will follow. 
Paper offers them a means of carrying inventories and receive 
ahtes which may have accumulated in the period of reduced 
business activity^ of improving the rate of return on their 
invested capital and of retiring high rate preferred stocks. 
Within a comparatively short time they should be able to fund 
such short term obUgationSt thus assuring them^lves of low 
cost funds for an extended period. The recent National Tea, 
California Packing and Crane Company cote issues mark the 
trend. Right now the opportunity to obtain capital through 
interest bearing obligations is comparable to that which was 
available through equity financing a year or so ago. At the 
same time, a low fixed cost of capital obtained at this time 
must operate to make junior equities more attractive when the 
time arrives again for financing of this nature/^ 

If you wish a copy of the memorandum, simply write us a note • . . 

A, G. Becker & Co, 

BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 

54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 

100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 

When tsriimff to A G. Bicssi & Co. ^gOMg m^mtiim Nation*! Bmiingts 
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justify the effort and money now being 
spent in this state in denouncing chain 
stores. Such practices in the long run 
are bound to react against the inde- 
liendents. Organizations of independent 
merchants could profitably emphasize 
methods of improving retailing in group 
buying and educate retail members in 
the most economical and efficient ways 
of conducting their businesses; the out- 
look for the future of the average unit 
grooery store would at least then be 
more hoi^iful/' 



A LEADING trade association execu- 
tive who remained unnamed in a 
newspaper interview warned business 
executives against "yes men*' who are fed 
up on "pep talk" and who contribute to 
unsound business decisions. In setting 
forth his views this observer said: 

"Dozens of capable executives are 
without jobs today because they had 
the temerity to disagree with superiors 
who last January ignored the current 
business depression and insisted on 
launching programs of increased sales, 

i greater profits and general expansion. 

I "Although the truth of their objec- 
tions has since been demonstrated, the 
man who raised his voice is now with- 
out a job. His protests were met in 
many cases by amazement and a con- 
descending attitude on the part of fellow- 
executives. Whispers that poor So-and- 
so was losing his grip flew thick and fast 
about the organization and eventually he 
was eased out to make room for one of 
the new school of never-say-die, up-and- 
coming men,' who are growing so 
numerous in busines life at present." 



SINCE the passing of the late Benja- 
min Strong, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, leadership 
in the system has passed from New 
York to Washington* Nowadays Roy A, 
Young, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, is the outstanding person- 
ality in the system. He has recently 
been waging a campaign among bankers 
for a greater sense of responsibility for 
business and financial stability. 

Referring to the question of making 
excessive amounts of collateral loans 
during a bull market, Governor Young 
recently pointed out: 

"We bankers have a responsibility 
beyond our own balance sheets for the 
general course of events; we must look 
beyond the safety of collateral offered 
us for a loan to the safety of the aggre- 
gate volume of collateral we know is 
being offered for loans at all banks; 
wlien we see an unhealthy develop- 
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ment getting under way, we must 
not only protect our own immediate 
situation, but must take a broader view 
and act with reference to the interest 
of the entire community. When a col- 
lapse occurs, we all suffer in loss of 
business even though we may not have 
to write off large losses because of bad 
loans. 

"The banker profits from general 
prosperity and suffers from general de- 
pression, and can, therefore, reconcile a 
course of action taken with a view to 
preservation of general business sta- 
bility with the utmost hard-boiled atti- 
tude toward life that some of us like to 
boast of in public." 



AS the largest bank in the world from 
the standpoint of resources, the en- 
larged Chase National Bank of New 
York has in its employ five men who 
at one time held the title of president 
of the bank. Albert H, Wiggin is chief 
executive, with the title of chairman of 
the governing board. Next in rank is 
John McHugh who came to the bank in 
connection with the merger with the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
has the title of chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, 

Charles S. McCain, formerly presi- 
dent of the bank who came to the Chase 
when the National Park Bank was ab- 
sorbed, is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, and Robert L. Clarkson, who 
grew up in the Chase and was at one 
time president of the bank, continues 
as vice chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

The new president of the bank is 
Winthrop W, Aldrich who succeeded 
Chellls Austin as president of the E^ui- 
table Trust Company which was re- 
cently merged with the Chase. 



OWEN D, YOUNG in his speech be- 
fore the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation indicated that he thought that 
President Hoovers stabilization con- 
ferenojs after the panic had proved 
helpful and asserted that the electrical 
industry had been actively cooperating. 
Paul Shoup, president of the Southern 
Pacific Company, one of the prime 
movers in the Hoover conferences, re- 
cently asserted that he believes that the 
setback would have been worse if or- 
ganized business had not mntinued 
capital expenditures in accordance with 
the pledges made to President Hoover. 

"The continuance of activities through 
winter and spring," Mr* Shoup said, 
"following President Hoover*s confer- 
ences, had at least the value of giving 
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A New Fuel S 

comes to the Industrial 
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TRU UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTilOLSi 

F I DE RA L WATER S E ftV^Cf 
CORF'OtATiaN 

PEDFLE^ LIGHT L POWU 

SOyTHERN NATUKAl GaS 

AMiRlCAN NATURAl GAS 
COftfOtATiON 

POmK GAS AND WAT€ft 
SECUI^TftS COMOXaTION 



The rapid and omozing tndiistrial progress of the 
Southeast ^ where manufacturing output hps tripled 
in value wil-hrn recent years *-^t5 producEng o vest 
new wealth* 

• Fast growing cities in this territory hove won recog- 
nition OS new centers in steel ond metal fobricotton, 
textiles ond other importont industries. To supply 
their constantly increasing demands for fuel. Southern 
Noturol Cos Corporation hos extended its pipe lines 
nearly a thousand miles, ocross three states — forming 
one of the lorgest and longest systems ever built. 

• The Corporation Is the only supplier of noturol gas 
to this rich territory, ond is protected by fovorobie 
long term controcts in Brrminghom, Atlanta, ond 
other important fuel consuming centers* 

• Investors m the securities of Tri -Utilities Corporo- 
tion, which controls Southern Noturol Gos Corpora- 
tion, will participate In the ossurad future growth in 
earnings of this successful enterpnse, Additionol 
facts upon request. 

G,£f. Ohrstrom & Co. 

36 WALL STREET * NEW YORK CITY 

UPTOWN NEW mUKt 400 MADISON AVENUE ^ BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRtNClFAL CIHES 
Wh0it writing to G. L. OnxiTiOM i Co, ptt^tt mgnttom h'aiion'g Sm4im*f$ 



More than $300,000,000 of 
pubiic Utility proper1»B5, 
operating in more fhon holf 
I he stales of the Union 
comprise Tn- UiHities Cor- 
porotion — one of the 
great utility systems of this 
country • • The cortsolr- 
doled income sfafemeTit 
for the yeor ended March 
31 J 930 shows a n INCREASE 
Of M.aos^s in gross corpo- 
raie incorne over the 
preceding twelve months. 

TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
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13j74l more homes now 
have Automatic Refrigeration 



ASSOCIATED SYSTEM electric 
^ and gas lines now carry con- 
venient, automatic refrigeration 
to 13,741 additional homes. 
Employees sold this number of 
refrigerators, 230 carloads, to 
customers during a recent six 
weeks' campaign — more than 
twice as many as were sold by 
the Associated System all last 
year — more than were sold in 
the entire United Stares in 1922, 



1930 purchases of appliances by 
customers were estimated at 
$8,221,000, At the end of June, 
over $5,000,000 worth had al- 
ready been purchased with the 
Fall selling season still to come. 
This increased use of appliances 
assures a future of continued 
growth for the Associated System 
serving 1,575,000 customers. 

To invest or for information, 
write to 



Associated Gas and Electric System 



61 Broad way^ New York 



Its good Ibuisiiniess 

to use 
good letterheads 
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elbow room to a great many people, 
both as individuals and in their larger 
affairs, to make necessary adjustments." 



A SURVEY of the records of ftnance 
a>mpanies indicates that the Atlantic 
Coast and the Pacific Coast have been 
more stable during the period of busi- 
ness recession than the Middle West, 



SINCE the withdrawal of John J, 
Raskob and Pierre duPont from active 
participation in the management of the 
General Motors Corporation, the com- 
pany has been run by a triumvirate, 
consisting of Alfred P, Sloan, Jr,. presi- 
dent; John L, Pratt, chief operating 
official, and Donaldson Brown, chair- 
man of the finance committee. These 
three general officers of the corporation 
head up the principal committees and 
assume the main responsibility for 
formulating general corporation poli- 
cies. 

None of the three is given to pub- 
licity, but Mr. Sloan acts as spokesman 
for the company. The pubUc hears little 
or nothing of Mr, Pratt, who is ex- 
traordinarily reticent. 

Though an individual of large means, 
Mr. Pratt dresses with the utmost 
plainness and lives modestly in a suite 
of two rooms at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York, Mr, Brown, who acted as 
understudy to Mr. Raskob, had the 
same type of training in the accounting 
department of the duPont organization, 
Mr. Pratt was also a duPont man, hav- 
ing played a large part in building the 
additional war plants for the duPont 
powder organization. All three of these 
executives spend alternate weeks in 
New York and in Detroit. 



PERHAPS there has been a tendency 
to overstress the imjxirtance of the com- 
modity price movements on general 
business. 

In 1921 business recoverj^ preceded 
the comeback in commodity prices and 
a survey in the annals of American 
trade indicates that this is the usual 
sequence of events. 

Two statisticians— Emerson Wirt 
Axe and Miss Ruth Houghton — sum- 
marize the results of the studies in this 
question in the Annalist as follows: 

'^Cyclical peaks in commodity prices 
are sharp, in business activity fiat or 
rounding. Cyclical troughs in commodi- 
ties are flat or rounding: they tend to 
be shorter and sharper. The durations of 
cyclical upswings and downswings in 
commodities are approximately the 
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same. But upswings in business are 
much longer than the downswings. 
Commodities normally begin to dedine 
months ahead of busineiss. Upswings in 
business have never, except once during 
this period, started while the main de- 
cline in commodity prices was still in 
progress. But business normally begins 
to advance 11 months ahead of com- 
modities*" 



THAT newcomer among the daily col- 
umnists, Calvin Coolidge, recently 
pointed out that tariffs have not con- 
stituted major influences in controlling 
the volume of imports. 

Apparently past history supports this 
viewpoint William Pickett Helm, after 
examining the past records, pointed out 
in the Journal of the American Bank- 
ers' Association: 

"Twenty- four times from 1789 when 
the first tariff law was passed, has Con- 
gress made major changes in tariff 
schedules. Duties have been raised to 
heights above the average of the new 
law; they have been lowered to the level 
of virtual free trade; individual sched- 
ules have been raised, lowered and 
raised again; swee[>ing general revisions 
have been done and undone and done 
again; but in no single instance has a 
new tariff law affected appreciably for 
more than a year or so even unappre- 
ciably, the steady upward trend of 
imports. 

"Entirely apart from the merits of 
the new law— which from its very nature 
will remain a subject of opinion and 
controversy—imports seem destined to 
rise or fall with the pendulum of our 
national prGsjjerity, 

'^The history of all our foreign trade 
jxiints to one clear conclusion — that no 
customs duties, high, low or medium, 
have ever stood between the American 
buyer and what he wants to buy from 
abroad. 

"In times of prosperity, the record 
shows, imports have leaped in swelling 
volume over tariff walls higher than 
that erected by the new law. In times of 
depression, the figures also show, even 
the low barriers of practically free trade 
have failed to stimulate imports." 



IN seeking to whoop up buying power 
when it was at low ebb in Wall Street, 
a broker told the anecdote about a re- 
tiring Wall Street man who was lauded 
on the fact that he had made and kept 
several millions of dollars. 

"Why." he said, modestly, "that was 
easy. You see, I had three panics to 
buy on/* 



Now among the 
100 largest banks 



in the United States- 

The FIRST NATIONAL BANK and 
the American-Traders Notional Bonk 
consolidated July 1st, 1930 as 



THE 



FIRST 

NATIONAL 

BANK 



OF BIRMINGHAM 



combined resources $72,000,000 
COD ital and surplus $10,000,000 

Complete banking service covering 

Birmingham, 
Alabama and 
the Southeast. 

Oscar Weils — Chairman of the Board 



W. W. Crawford 
Vice chairman 



John C. Persons 
President 



Keehn W. Berry 
Executive Vice President 
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We Know 
the Big Louis Market 



NATIONAL 
BANK 



5T LOUIS' 
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60 



60 

OFFICERS 



rCOMPLCTE^ 
FINANCIAL 

^FACIUTIES i 



THE First National Bank in 
St. Louis invites inquiries 
from national distributors and 
manufacturers who believe a 
strong St, Louis financial connec 
tion would be of greater val ue i fit 
carried with ic, "Somebody who 
knows the business and possibili^ 
tics of the big market in St Louis 
and the Great Central West/' 
This large bank serves business 
concerns of national scope j not 
atone in their finanda! needs, but 
also in their business nceds« 
The senior ofEcers and directors 
of St. Louis* largest bank, are 
men of mature judgment^ with a 
national point of viewed chorough> 
ly familiar with all the business 
conditions of this great territory* 



FIRST N/iTIONAL BANK 

ST. LOUIS' LARGEST BANK 



Bound Papers 
are Safe Papers 7 
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ACCO FASTENERS 



SWIIVGIIVG WING 
FIXTURES 

M^t, Charit, Bimt- 
prrofi, Fbot^u Ad' 

Like vertical loose' 
leaf book . Both sides 
of wings used for 
displaying a vast 
amount of material 
in compact space. Built of steel. Vari' 
ous styles and sizes .Write for catalog. 

MyLTtPULX DISPLAY FIXTtmE CO- 
*Ji.93« N. Tmtli Si., St. Loula* Mp* 




On the Business 



Bookshelf 



Ai 



REAL contribution to the sci- 
ence of merchandising is made 
in a recent volume^ 'The 
Buyer's Manual/" which is 
just what its title implies. This book, 
which James L, Fry has edited and ar- 
ranged, as well as contributed to, has 
the virtue of eattreme practicality. 
Twenty experts, all active in their re- 
spective fields, discuss their experiences 
and conclusions about buying for the 
modem merchandising establishment 
Perhaps because the book is the product 
of busy men who write about what they 
themselves are doing, it carries a con- 
viction and clarity which are praise- 
worthy. 

No buyer will want to be without this 
handbook. It not only fills a need in 
itself, but immediately suggests other 
similar symposiums dealing with other 
phases of merchandising. The Merchan- 
dise Managers Division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association is to be 
congratulated for sponsoring this handy 
little guidebook. This group is responsi- 
ble for its publication, — W. B. C 



THIS volume" will be exceedingly 
valuable to individuals concerned with 
the scientific aspects of industrial rela- 
tions manag^ement, but its subject mat- 
ter is too technical to appeal to the 
average industrial executive. 

We noted particularly the article by 
Dr. H. M. Vernon, an authority in his 
field, in which he says that the objec- 
tions to the five-day week appear to 
him to outweigh the advantages. Under 
most circumstances, he thinks, the vol- 
ume of production attained in a five- 
and-a-half-day working week proves 
greater than that in a five-day week. It 
will be noted that this disagree with 
the published statement of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, which 
says that in a large number of cases no 
decrease In production results from 
adoption of the five-day weeL— R. L. G 



I 

1 



^The Buyer's Manual, edited by James L« 
Fry, National Retail Dry Goods As^ 
sodaUon. 

^Rational OrganizatioR and Industrial fte- 
Utii^nip a symposium of views from 
management^ labor and the social 
sciences. Published by the Interna- 
tional Industrial Relations AssDcta- 
tion, Javastraat 66, The Hague^ 
Holland. 
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PROFESSOR CHILDS in "Labor and 
Capital in National Politics"* discusses 
comparatively the American Federation 
of Labor and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in their 
efforts at molding public opinion* 
We find this an interesting book. 



DR. HURLOCK has written a readable 
book on the influence of fashion in dress 
on nations and peoples.* She seeks par- 
ticularly to study the causes and char- 
acteristics of the impulse behind 
fashion. 



THE "Blue Book of Southern Prog- 
ress''^ presents basic facts regarding the 
South. The discussion of southern 
growth is divided into 12 divisions, 
ranging from agriculture and manufac- 
turing to life insurance and education. 



FOR students or men and women in 
business and professional life Mr. Wil* 
liamson's book '^Speaking in Public*'* 
will be of interest* It is clear and prac- 
tical throughout. 

Causes of ineffective speaking with | 
means for correcting them are consid- 
ered first, then the several ways of win- ^ 
ning an audience. Emphasis is placed 
on choice of subject, finding the nec- 
essary material and planning the speech. 

The book, we feel, should be useful 
to business men who occasionally have 
to make public speeches. 



THE Industrial Conference Board's re- 
port on world economic conditions^ con- 
tains the annual report of the president 
of the International Chamber of Com* 
merce with a discussion by the Con- 
lerence Board of the economic situation 
of the United States, Part 11 contains 
14 original articles by forei^ corres- 
pondents of the Conference Board, 



THE Department of Remedial Loans of 



^bor and Capital m National l^oUiic*^ by 

Harwood Lavrrence Chi Ids, The Ohio 

Stale University Press. Columbus, 

Ohio, 1930. 
*The Piychology of DrM by Elizabeth B. 

Hurlock. The Ronald Press Company, 

New York, $3,50. 
'BW Book of Southern Progrew, 1930. 

Manuf£t€iuT€T$ Record, Bammore^ Md. 
•Speaking \n Public, by Arlcigh WilUain- 

wn. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 

S2.50 

*A Picture of World Iconomk Condi tiom 
*t th* Beginning of 1930, National In- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
1930. $2.50, 



A GUARANTEED 
INCOME FOR LIFE 



$250 a month 

beginning at 

Age 55, 60 or 65 

npHE PhoeiiiK Mutuil announces a new Retirement Income Plan undef 
^ which you get not only jmracdiate protection for your bene&ciancs but 
also, for yourseif in later years^ a guaranteed mcoinc you cannot outlive* 

What a $25,000 policy, payable at 
age 60, will do for you 



It guarantees to you when you are 60 

A Manthl)* Itscomc for Life of . . 1^50,00 
which iftiurcs 1. rceurn af «t kt&t * f i 5^000^00 
and perhapi much morc^ depending^ upon how 
long you live. Or, i( you prefer, ft ca«h settlemcni 
of , . . f J3,7saoo 

It guarantees in event of permanent 
total disability before age 60 

A Monthly Disability income of « . I15O4OO 
and payment of your premiiimi while diiiabWd. 



It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 60 

A Cash Pjtyment to your beaeHctary of 125,00000 
Or a mtaiOdf tncome aa kmg as your beneficiary 

It guarantees upon death from ac- 
cidental means before age 60 

A Cash Payment to your beneliciu'y of 150,000^00 
Or A monthly income u long as your bcneAeiary 
livea. 



Send for the Facts 



The plan above U for an income of ?250 a 
month, payable at age 60. Yqu tnay ^^rrange 
to retire at ether ages than 60 if you wish. 
You may provide for your*elf a Retirement 
Income greater or smaller than ^2SDa month. 
Plans for women are also available. 

Other ihingt you can provide for by this 
IHUgrain are: Monej' to leave your borne free 
of Jcbt* An income for your wife in case she 
should outlive you. Money to send your 
children to college* Money for emergencies^ 
Money for ipedal needs. There U hardly a 
financial problem wkkh cannot be solved by 
this plan, 

A Retirement Income does not have to be 
paid iot all tt once. It U usually paid for in 
mitalltoents tproid over a period of 20 years 
or more. Naturally this maKct djc individual 
Initallments comparatively small. 

One of the ^eat advantages of this plan h 
thai it goes into operation the minute you 



pa>[ your first insullment. As yon continue 
to invest, the fulfillment of your life plana ie 
guaranteed. 

Even though you should become totally 
disabled and unable to make another pay- 
ment^ your payments would be made by us 
out of a casn reserve provided for that pur- 
pose. Your home would be left clear of debt, 
just as you had planned. Your children would 
go 10 college, expenses paid, if you had 
planned it so. And, beginning soon after you 
were disabled, you would have $1B0 a month 
to live on so long as the disability continued, 
even if it should last the r^t of your ilfe. 

We should like to send you an interesting 
28-pa|^ book called ''How to Get the Things 
Yau Want," which tells all about the Retire* 
ment Income Plan and how it can be eiactly 
suited to your own special needs. No cost. 
No obligatioii. Send for your copy of thii free 
book today. 
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ADVERTISING gives yoii hon- 
est in format i'pn before you buy, 
Yim have a reliable guide and 
index to help you plan your 
purchases itj obtain the highest 
valiies. 

Head the advertisenienls! 
^ ou will find that they make 
your money go farther , * . and 
Ehat you wiU be satisfied with 
your purchases long after y^u 
have bought. 



the Russell Sage Foundation has made a 
statistical study of 10,0(X) typical small 
loans— personal loans for amounts of 
$300 or less— and the study is reported 
in "Ten Thousand Small Loans,"'* 

A CONCLUSION of the Conference 
Board' is that wage methods that are 
incentives to faster and better produc- 
tion are becoming more and more nec- 
essary as industry turns more and more 
to mass production. 

Ten Thousand Small Loaiuiiby Louis N. 
Robinson and Maude E. Steams, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York, 1§3(>, 

^Syitenii of Wage Payment* Nalional In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc. New 
York, 1930. $2.00. 



Recent Books Received 

Public Ownership on Trial, by Frederick 
L. Bird and Frances M, Ryan. The 
New Republic. Inc., New York, 1930. 

MateriaU Hatidling Equipment, by Edward 
J. Toumier, McGraw-ifill Book Com- 
pany, Inc.p New York, $4. 

State Incotne Taxet Volume Two: Analysis 
of Income Taxes in State Fiscal bys- 
stems. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, 1930. 

The Five- Day Week in Manufacturing In- 
<lu«tries« National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., New York, $1.50 

Thirteen* Month Calendar, compiled by 
Julia E, Johnson. The H, W, Wilson 
Company, New York* 90 cents. 

Efficiency and Scarcity Profiti^ by Clarence 
J. Foreman. The University of Chicago 
Prcijs* Chicago. $'1- 

Asia; An Economic and I%egional Geog* 
raphy, by L. Dudley Stamp. E, P, But- 
ton and Company Inc, New York, 

Handbook of Financial Mathemaiics, by 
Justin II. Moore. Prentice Hall, Inc, 
New York. 

Real Wages in the United States, lfi90- 
1926, by Paul IL Douglas. Houghton 
Mifllin Company, New York, 1930, 
$7.50. 

Wage^Payment Plam That Reduced Pro* 
duction Costs, by Hugh Deimer, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company ^ Inc, 
New York, 1930. $2.50. 

Philippine Plant Life, by John W, Ritchie 
and Julia P. Echavarria, Silver, Burdett 
' and Company, New York. 96 cents. 

The Ethical Prottlenu of Modern Finance, 
The Ronald Press Company, New 
York. $2. 

The Modern Hardware Store, by Carl W, 
Dipman. Butterick Pub Jibing Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Mathematics of Investment, by Wil- 
liam L. Hart. D, C. Heath and Com- 
pany. New York. 

The Technique of Ekecutive Control, by 
Erwin Haskell Schell Third Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, $2. 

America and England, by Nicholas Roose* 
velt. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 
New York. 

Lettert That Sell and Why^ by Cameron 
McPherson. The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago. £375, 

Coinmon Scocki and the Average Man^ by 
J. George Frederick, The Business 
Bourse. New York, $4. 

The Meaning of Money, by Hartley With- 
ers. E. P. Button and Company InCi 
New York. Revised edition. 
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n every part of the world... wher- 
ever age-old waste is being replaced 
with presem-day efficienqr there 
you'll find Simonds high quality 
cutting edges. 

Wherever the wheels of industry 
turn, Simonds quaUty is the univer- 
sal language for low cost produG' 
tion. Simonds saws are used in the 
wild forests of the tropics * . • in the 
vast lumber country of the far north. 
Simonds metal cutting saws are used 
in the newest, most modern equip- 
ped industrial plants. . .in the United 
States, Canada and in Europe, 

To serve industry all over the 
world with many different types of 
cutting edges, is the fiinaion of 
Simonds Industries, Seven faaories 
and a specially developed steel mill 



are devoted to producing Simonds 
produas* A score of service stations 
and a world-wide chain of sales 
branches suggest how complete are 
Simonds facilities for serving the 
world's industries with Simonds 
superior cutting edges, 
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Thomas Alva Edison, Worker 



f Continued jrom $age 52) 
came, he bought a handsome house and 
CQuipped it handsomely. But his life is 
not m the house, but in the laboratory, 
and he likes the old clothes and the 
easy ways that work and the laboratory 
suggest. 

John Burroughs records that on their 
camping trips Edison took more kindly 
to the out-of-door habits and the rough 
life than any one else; 

"A good camper-out, he turns vaga- 
bond easily, can go with hair disheveled 
and clothes unbrushed as long as the 
b^t of us, and rough it week in and 
week out and wear that benevolent 
smile/' 

Too busy for things social 

BUT always in the human relations 
there is that smile, and it is suggestive 
of Edison's singular and undeniable 
personal charm. He does not seek social 
life for itself, he is too busy and too 
preoccupied. He shuns and hates the 
restraints and trammels, the tedious 
ordinary chatter, of mixed meetings of 
men and women. When he is thorough- 
ly absorbed by some perplexing 
problem, visitors sometimes find him 
difficult to approach and stilt more dif- 
ficult to encounter when he has hmt 
approached. 

If you see him in these critical mo- 
ments, you are most impressed by the 
concentrated look, and the intense sug- 
gestion of intellectual effort in the mas- 
sive forehead and penetrating eyes. But 
when the strain is for the moment for- 
gotten and thrown off, as it can be and 
sometimes is completely, there come 
into the face a singular tenderness and 
human kindliness and mellowness^ as 
every one recognizes* 

When he is free in spirit, he loves to 
talk, and talks easily and well. He is 
said to be an admirable story-teller, 
lov^ j^ts and pranks of all sorts, even 
boyish ones and admirable fooling, and 
in the more serious exchange of thought 
you can always get what you want from 
him, if you yourself are worth while; 

"In conversation Edison is direct, 
courteous, ready to discuss a topic with 
a^iybody worth talking to and in spite 
of his deafn^, an excellent listener. 
No one ever goes away from him in 
doubt as to what he thinks or means/' 

But naturally Edison*s human rela- 



tions in business, in his life pursuits, 
have been much more important than 
those cultivated merely for pleasure, 
since busings has been the essence and 
the substance of his life, I consider first 
the human beings who influenced him 
intellectually, and I am surprised to 
note how small and insignificant the list 
appears to be. 

Something no doubt he owed to his 
father, and much more to his mother. 
The station master, Mackenzie, whose 
child's life he saved, taught him teleg- 
raphy, but really it hardly appears 
that any one else taught him anything. 
He seems from start to finish to have 
been ejrtraordinarily sdf-dependent, 
quick to catch valuable hints of any 
kind, from anybody, but never at any 
time under gr^t intellectual obligation 
to any intellectual guide or leader what- 
ever. 

The same thing appears to be true as 
to practical assistance. The man made 
his own way, from the time when he be- 
gan to sell papers at ten years old, and 
really required assistance from no one. 
Occasionally a fellow worker, like Milton 
Adams, lent him a hand. He turned to 
the big financiers, the Villards, and 
Fisks, and Goulds, for financial back- 
ing in his enteiprises. But he did not 
always get it, and when he did get it, 
it did not work to his advantage. Alto- 
gether, there would seem to be few 
human beings who were less indebted to 
others for making their way in the world 
or for what they have accomplished. 

Admitted obligation to others 

EDISON'S relations with associates and 
fellow workers, with those engaged in 
similar lines of effort, have the same 
manly and independent largeness. If he 
was under obligations to others, he 
acknowledged it. If he felt that they had 
anticipated him or were doing his work, 
he admitted it freely. 

The kind impersonal interest which 
he took in the labor of others well ap- 
pears in the confession of a poor and 
struggling inventor; 

"The deep interest, financial and 
moral, and friendly backing I received 
from Mr. Edison, together with valu- 
able suggestions, enabled me to bring 
out the engine; as I was quite alone in 
the world — poor — I had made a friend 
who knew what he wanted and ex- 



plained it dearly. Mr. Edison was a 
leader far ahead of his time." 

In a career so long, so active, and so 
varied, it was unavoidable that there 
should be conflicts, competition, and 
even jealousies and rivalries. Others 
were working on lines parallel to 
Edison. With the thousands of patents 
that he was constantly trying to estab- 
lish there were bound to be dispute, 
question, and controversy. Sometimes 
he was anticipated, sometimes he was 
imitated. Some belittled his results, 
some simply stole them. 

A kindly spirit through all 

THROUGH all this complicated record 
it may fairly be said that Edison's 
spirit was tolerant and kindly. No 
doubt there were times of reasonable 
impatience, when the processes of law 
were cruelly slow and sometimes seemed 
stupidly unjust. But in general he shows 
a Christian charity and human under- 
standing not incomparable to Darwin's, 
such a spirit as appears in his comment 
on one of the most unscrupulous and 
dishonest of his adversaries: 

"It is of no practical use to mention 
the man's name. I believe he is dead, 
but he may have left a family." 

The most interesting of Edison's 
human relations are, of course, with 
those who worked for him, the innumer- 
able more or less humble assistants who 
toiled for years in his various labora- 
tories and without whom he could not 
have achieved his astonishing results. 

With all these workers the most not- 
able thing seems to be what one might 
call the Edison spirit. One and all they 
seem to catch the tone of the place, to 
feel that they are vital elements of a 
great creative organization and to have 
an almost inspired zeal for doing their 
part in the general accomplishment. 

This is no doubt largely a matter of 
original selection. Edison picks his men 
with thoughtful and discriminating 
care, culminating in the elaborate 
schedule of examination qu^tions 
which was so widely heralded all over 
the country. He may set you first to the 
humblest manual tasks, to test your 
humility and aptitude. He may pro- 
pose a complicated mechanical test, 
which at once calls out all your natural 
gift and equipment. But the prime 
requisite is, are you willing to give all 
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you have, to throw your time and your 
strength and your soul into the service, 
secure that no matter how heartily you 
do this, you have a leader who will sur- 
pass you. 

When Edison has found such service, 
there is no doubt but that he tasks it 
mightily, some say he overtasks it. 
There is a story that once when a prob- 
lem was furiously difficult, Edison 
locked the doors and told his whole 
force they had to stay there till the work 
was done, and they did. 

It has been said of him that he "never 
hesitated to use men up as freely as a 
Napoleon or a Grant.*' 

There must be no thought of hours, 
or rest, or relaxation, till the desired 
result was achieved. The master is not 
unjust, or from his point of view un- 
reasonable. Natural stupidity he is 
patient with, though he gets rid of it 
as soon as possible. But mistakes of 
carelessness and shiftless oversight 
sometimes irritate him beyond bounds 
and "call forth a storm of contemptuous 
expression that is calculated to make 
the offender feel cheap." 

Yet everywhere and at all times, in 
these dealings with his men as in all 
else, you feel profoundly Edison's fun- 
damental humanness, which is as rich 
as Darwin's* He may make enormous 
demands, but never upon others more 
than upon himself. He is thoroughly 
kindly, sympathetic, democratic, under- 
standing, treats the men as fellows, as 
companions, in short as human beings, 
and what more can be said? 

In a democratic organization 

ONE of his biographers speaks of see- 
ing him sitting on the comer of a table 
chatting and laughing with the office 
boy» in perfect familiarity, and it is this 
democratic spirit that in part accounts 
for the declaration of another biograph- 
er, that **I doubt if there is a man living 
for whom his men would do so much/* 
But a life of invention means deal- 
ing not only with human agents of all 
sorts but with money, which is often 
more difficult, disconcerting, and in- 
calculable. You may discover principles 
without cash, but you can*t make ma- 
chine. From the days of his first child- 
ish attempt to sell newspapers Edison 
has met the money problem and 
handled it with skill, assiduity, and suc- 
cess. He never had any particular train- 
ing in the keeping of books and some 
early experience with professionals in 
that line shook his confidence, so that his 
methods wer:? peculiar and often rather 
personal. But an unshakable probity 



and a clear head pulled him through. 
It need hardly be said that the desire 
of accumulating money for itself has 
played no part in his career. Also, his 
own Spartan personal habits, his utter 
indifference to luxury of any sort, made 
him careless of money from the point 
of view of personal spending. 

His laboratory required money 

BUT he did need cash for his labora- 
tories and experiments. When you want 
to put on your shelves specimens of 
every chemical, when you want to send 
men all over the world to get you all 
sorts of materials, you have to pay. As 
success in his inventions brought the 
money rolling in, the inventor saw daily 
greater and greater need of it, and he 
did not hesitate one moment to pay out 
all he had for the sake of accomplishing 
some magnificent longed-for result. In 
the same way heaps of costly materials 
must be thrown away when they repre- 
sented the results of experiment that 
was imperfect or unsuccessful 

It is this preoccupation with some- 
thing else than the mere money side 
that Henry Ford indicated when he 
said: 

"Edison is the world's greatest scien- 
tist and perhaps worst business man. 
He knows nothing of business." 

Like many of Ford's pronounce- 
ments, this is somewhat exaggerated, 
if not mistaken. Edison surely has the 
making of a magnificent man of busi- 
ness. But business to him is secondary 
to something far more important. 

Yet if the object of Edison's inven- 
tion is not money, it is unquestionably 
and constantly the practical improve- 
ment of life and of the means of living. 
First, foremost, and always he aims at 
the practical — what will immediately 
conduce to ameliorating and facilitating 
human existence. He argues emphati- 
cally, "What the country needs now is 
the practical skilled engineer, capable 
of doing everything." 

As we look about on all sides, it is 
impossible to deny the enormous effect 
of this practical work of Edison's in ac- 
complishing just what he wished and 
intended- The advance in daily con- 
venience, the speed, the variety, the 
facility of ordinary living, that the 
world owes to Edison, can hardly be 
measured or overestimated. When it 
comes to a somewhat deeper and 
broader point of view, there may be 
more question. Mankind is indisputably ^ 
much better off materially, much better 
equipped for facing the mechanical ^ 
strugg;les ol life, and it may well be 
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urged that solid spiritual benefit results 
from this condition. 

On the other hand, it is repeatedly 
argued that the increase in comfort does 
not necessarily mean increase in hap- 
piness or increase in virtue. Those who 
declaim against the machine age, the 
universal standardization of everything, 
assert that machine-made virtue and 
machine-made happiness are neither 
possible nor desirable, and that all this 
insistence on the practical, on the bene- 
fit of ingenious mechanical devices, 
merely obscures and beclouds the pro- 
founder problems of the spirit. 

Such speculations do not greatly in- 
terest Edison, He sees the laboring 
masses of mankind in dire need. He 
wants to help them, he tries to help 
them, he does help them, and he is sat- 
isfied with accomplishing so much, and 
at the same time seeks to accomplish 
vastly more. 

"The poor man with a family is the 
man who has my sympathy and is the 
man for whom I am working," he says, 
and it is impossible to deny that the 
saying is true, so far as it goes. 

When it comes to the larger bearing 
of such effort on economics and poHtics, 
Edison leaves the solution of the prob- 
lems to others. He is too much pre- 
occupied with his own concerns, which 
would assuredly preoccupy any one. It 
is only now and then, and far less than 
his explosive friend, Henry Ford, thai 
he makes an excursion into political 
fields, as when he joined Ford in advo- 
cating "commodity money/* 

Machitiery, the emandpatoi: 

NEVERTHELESS, on the broad ques^ 
tion of the machine age he is clear and 
positive, and will not for a moment 
admit derogation or degradation. The 
development of machinery, tlie use of 
machinery, in every practical and pos- 
sible way, seems to him an immense 
gain, and the world has nothing to do 
but go on and profit by these things 
just so far as they can be pushed and 
managed : 

call machinery the greatest of eman- 
cipators- I will go farther and say that 
human slavery will not have been fully 
abolished until every task now ac- 
complished by human hands is turned 
out by some machine, if it can be done 
as well or better by a machine" 

It is easy to recognize and admit that 
this world, in which we are living, has 
been changed, revolutionized, by me- 
chanical invention. But does such in* 
vention much affect the other world, 
which still remains important to some 
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and give yuu the benefit of their long 
years of practical industrial ex:perieiice» 

€ ITlilfii j>«i:il% ICE OIL CO« 

ftO WAIX KTIt£i£T NEW \i 



Citifia Serrire Radio ConcerCi, FrkiayM^ 
8 P. M., Eastern Daylighi Saving Time 



CITIKS SERVICE ISfDUSTRIAr OILS 

wwuw n iMBOig mu mmmmm <f^ M^JwvaniM bh. 



Wktn wniiMff to Drit* Sittvias Oil Co, I^om mtnti^ Natim*t Btuinfst 
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Thinking in the 
right material 

Men atid mftnag^r^i in huotlreda of 
industries, lookbr f*>r everytlims 
tiiat ean givft their compaDy ati ad- 
vantafe — in BelJiDg or In maoufiictur- 
Ing — will find possibilities that may 
araastu them, if they will study, with 
"many fat'tur tug mind," evf^ry product 
they tiiid in which vulcanisit'd fibre or 
Phenolite (laminated bakelit^?! in used. 



What they can learn 
from modem 




TODAY they must be hand- 
somer than ever; must with- 
stand everything that happens to 
trunks; and must hold their good 
looks* So all the best of them now 
are covered, on all sides and on all 
edges, with NATIONAL hard vul- 
canized trunk fibre; (identified by 
this label). 

Neither metal, leather, wood 
nor anything else in the world has 
the same combination of ALL the 
properties thatNVF has. Resilient; 
horn-like, tough, light; amazingly 
strong and rigid for its weight; non- 
splintering. Improves with age* 

We niake ten sttDdArd Muds of vnl- 
ranisspd ^bre^ — for (>Iectricat inaulation and 
for meehanifal u&e8 ; for foruilng and all 
cutliiig opera 1 10 nii. We also mak*? Ph«- 
noiitea, (reiufort'tid laminated bakeiite 
materials) of many special formulae. Di- 
rect NVF representatlvea in principal 
cities U, a. A, and in Canada and Eur^Jiip, 

NATrONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO, 

WlLMIKCTONs aELAWAnE 

NVF 



Every advancementj great 
or small, in ANY manu- 
factured product, depends on 

thinking in the 
right 
material 



of us? For, after all, the sojourn in this 
world, whether it is rendered comfort- 
able or not, does not endure long. 

It cannot be said that Edison does 
not recognize the other world. There 
have been many interviews printed in 
which he discusses spiritual problems, 
though it may be that his inventive 
powers have not here been exercised 
vtty profitably. The most ingenious 
display of them appears to be in the 
hypothesis of the monoids or mtilies, 
the vital units which he supposes to 
enter into the total composition of our 
bodies and also of our spiritual person- 
ality. 

The question of our future survival 
he makes tum upon the continued 
aggregation or the disaggregation of 
such entities. 

In all these speculative comments, 
which indeed do not profess to be much 
more than rambling conjecture, one feels 
the working of an intensely active mind 
not widely trained in the history of 
human thought. 

Through all the speculation Edison 
frankly recognizes the possibility, or 
rather the nt^sity, of God, of a 
Dominating Intelligence, as the only 
possible means of accounting for the 
working of law in the universe. 

So far as God and the idea of God 
may be connected with personal work- 
ing moral habit, it may well be said 
that Edison, like Darwin, embodies and 
illustrates sudi habit in its highest and 
most winning perfection. But again, as 
with Darwin, I see no evidence what- 
ever of the personal need of God, of 



that intense, unquenchable, reaching 
out and yearning that, rightly or wrong- 
ly, forms the basis of all mysticism, 
> The truth is, the e^ence and the ex- 
planation of such a temperament as 
Edison's is just living, a constitutional, 
dynamic, enduring, iierhaps in large 
part physical, optimism, which makes 
life and the world a continued daily 
splendor. 

How far such an optimism can be 
deliberately maintained and developed 
may be a question, but it would cer- 
tainly be a magnificent thing for some 
of us to develop. In Edison it is mani- 
festly inborn. 

He lives for the future 

HE GETS up every morning with a 
superb sense of life anticipated, and 
sleeps, when he does sleep, with an 
equally superb sense of life accom- 
plished. It was a glorious saying of 
Whistler: 

"The career of an artist always begins 
tomorrow.** 

The saying would have perfectly 
fitted Edison, and indeed he has his 
own words for the same thing: 

*'Spilt milk doesn*t interest me, I have 
spilt lots of it, and while I have always 
felt it for a few days, it is quickly for- 
gotten, and I tum again to the future." 

Or, even more largely and nobly, and 
in a phrase approximating Whistler's; 

"I don't live with the past, I am liv- 
ing for today and tomorrow," 

Perhaps there is no better way of 
living for this world and also for an- 
other 



"Career Men" Ai 

THE "'car^r men" of Uncle Sam, 
scattered throughout the world as 
consuls, vice-consuls and consular 
agents, are proving very efficient lom- 
mercial agents according to figures com* 
piled by the State Department. 

As a rule, the activities of these young 
dipIomatSi for the most part college 
trained, consist, commercially speaking, 
of sending back to this country trade 
letters, trade reports, trade opportuni- 
ties, commercial reports and trade lists. 

Duong 1929. 52,500 trade letters were 
dispatched home from abroad as com- 
pared with 36,620 in 1927, the first year 
of tabulated figures. World Trade Di- 



Jing Foreign Trade 

rectory Reports show a jump for th 
same period from 3,843 to 4,113; com- 
mercial reports from 23,992 to 24,444. 
Trade lists — names of different concerns 
in a given consular area handling the 
same commodity— show a decrease, the 
only one of the foreign trade informa- 
tion series to do so. All of this is an 
indication that American business is 
getting pretty well placed abroad. 

The trade reports as a whole point to 
the conclusion that college-trained for- 
eign service men are proving more ef- 
fective as trade expansionists for the 
country than did the political ap- 
pointees of days gone by* — ^J, L. C 
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Railroadl Consolidation ' 
By Leasing 

WHAT the idea of railroad 
"consolidation'' may signify 
to the public is one thing, and 
what this obst^rv^ation conveys to the 
president of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad and Public Util- 
ity Securities is quite another. So far as 
Mr. Harrison is concerned, ''no actual 
consolidations have taken place." 

It is his view that the Congress pro- 
vided a form of control by lease or stock 
ownership that fell short of consolida- 
tion, but still obtained many of its bene- 
fits. 

Through this plan, more than 51,000 
miles of line, or more than 20 per cent 
of the country's trackage, he explains, 
has been acquired by stock ownership 
or lease, 

Another 25.000 mil^ have been 
acquired, he adds, under provisions of 
the Transportation Act that permit one 
carrier to acquire another instead of 
constructing a new line. 

Few railroads are independent 

AS FOR railroad independence '*it is 
largely a myth." To Mr* Harrison s way 
of thinking: 

'*Only a small proportion of the 
country's railroad mileage is being oper- 
ated entirely independent of control A 
large part of the independent mileage 
is made up of short lines. In some in- 
stances, large trunk lines now own or 
control practically all of the major 
roads allocated to them in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's plan. A con- 
solidation proceeding in such instances 
merely would wipe out the framework 
of subsidiary corporations and permit 
the formation of one new corporation 
in their place. Operations would con- 
tinue as at present, except that mucli 
duplication of effort would be elimin- 
ated;' 

Whether this matter of acquisition be 
viewed as ''consolidation" or as "ab- 
sorpdon," progressive alliances and af- 
filiations in the transportation scheme 
have become an established practice. To 
this trend Mr. Harrison has invited 
more than casual notice by his assertion 
that since 1920 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the absorp- 
tion of 77,000 miles of line by other 
railroads, and that only 54 of the 168 
railroads in the million-dollar-revenue 
class are "wholly independent/* 
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A 

new booU 
(or 



open- 
minded 
Executives 

— particularly for those who seek better 
service and lower costs 

The new ^'SF^^ Sani-Dri was placed oa the market a triHe more than a 
year ago . . ^ It immediately established a higher ^ finer standard of waah* 
room drying service* for it was a perfected product with many mccbamcal 
betterments that made drying easier, sjicedier and more pleasant. 

The complete story of the drying service rendered by this modern **SF** 
Model — its beneficial effect on the skin — jta speedy, more thorough "dry" 
and its many desirable features that every user appreciates — is told in this 
new booklet, ^'The Airway to Efficiency** ... a 
booklet which tells how you may save 60% to 
90% of your present towel costs — yet provide 
a faster, more efficient drying service* 

The executive who scrutinizes coals and who 
believe that worth-while economies shotdd be 
effected without sacrificing service or efficiency, 
ia invited to write for a copy of this new book. 

ELECTRICAL Dm^ION 

CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO. 

North Chicago, Illinoui 



CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CiU 

Norih Chicago, lllmoin— Pleasis iM?nd me a m^y uf your 

new book, '*The Axtw^j to Efficiency*** 

Name ^...-„ rrr .„^^.. TT. ' — - . .^^ . 




. Oly. 



When umtinff to C^icagq HjuewAli fovn^nt Co. ptf^ie mentiffn f^a^hm'i Businas 



THE PATTERN OF COMMERCE 




AS SEEN BY 

Raymond Willoughby 




ON July 4, the famous little 
i city of St, Johnsbury, 
|Vt., began its three-day 
celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of 
the invention of the platform scale by 
Thaddeos Fairbanks, 

Prior to Fairbank's time a crude 
adaptation of the steelyard of the 
Romans had been generally used for 
weighing. Fairbanks improved this ap- 
paratus by building a platform level 
with the ground, and connected to the 
steelyard by a system of underground 
levers, A small weight on the beam 
balanced a load of one or two tons. 
After months of work he completed his 
first weighing machine and set out for 
Washington on horseback in order to file 
his patent. 

He had already taken out patents for 
a cast -iron plow, a refrigerator and a 
cook stove before he determined to im- 
prove the crude method of weighing 



hemp— a commodity commonly raised 
in pioneer agriculture and sold by 
weight. His platform scale^ although 
somewhat cumbersome, was in immedi- 
ate demand. The important advance was 
in the fact that the load could be placed 
on a platform, and that the lever link- 
age could have any desired multiplying 
effect. Manufacture of the platform 
scale was begun at St, Johnsbury in 
1830 by the inventor and his two broth- 
ers, Erastus Fairbanks and Joseph P- 
Fairbanks, with a capital investment 
of HOOO, 

Scales for many other uses were de- 
veloped and put on the market. The 
old-fashioned methods of measure and 
count gave way to sale by weight. In- 
deed, there is reason for believing that 
"the use of the track scale effected a 
complete revolution in railway trans- 
portation," 

Nor is it straining for a point to sug- 
gest that a small scale business grew 




If London J Parti or Timbuktu is on the wire, rest assurL-d yaur call is 
coming through thia special switchboard of the A. T. Bi New York 



into large scale operations because its 
founder believed in honest weight. 

The world put its confirmation on 
that judgment by loading him with 
honors during his lifetime. Weighing and 
weight are taken for granted in our 
times largely because Thaddeus Fair- 
banks felt otherwise about them. 

♦ Resurrecting the Gallery Gods 

WHETHER the ascending gate re- 
ceipts of the big plush-and^gold talkie 
houses are due to the decorations or to 
the dialog is still a moot question. But 
it is apparent that the prosperity of the 
movies is not shared by the troupers 
who look to the road show for a living. 
Perhaps price is the key to the decline of 
the sO'CaUed "legitiniate" theater Bring 
back the gallery gpds and the future is 
assured, argues the Billbomd. 

As seen through its professional eyes, 
**when the road theater was at its peak, 
the gallery, although the cheapest part 
of the house, was carefully reckoned 
with. But when motion pictures came 
in and the gallery gods began to desert 
it, the very foolish policy of boosting 
prices for the second balcony was put 
in effect. Prices continued to go up until 
the increase totaled 400 per cent, or 
from 25 cents to $1, in nearly every 
legitimate house in the country. In- 
creased prices for other parts of the 
house also resulted, but not in propor- 
tion to those levied on the gallery. In- 
deed, if the increase had been propor* 
tionate, orchestra seats would be as high 
as $10 and more/' 

A more picturesque explanation for 
the rise of the movies is offered by 
''Sliding*' Billy Watson, old-time bur- 
lesque comedian. Novelty is the chief 
attraction, he thinks, but let him tell 
about it: 

"Why, a guy goes into one of 'em for 
50 cents, and it's like he was asked 
around to visit his rich relations. It's 
better than his own home. After he's 
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Bush helps Beeeh-Nut 
serve fresh Coffee 



WHEN Beech- Nut odded coffee to 
their welt-knowrr line of food prod- 
ucts they faced new monufocturing and 
distribution problems. How could Beech- 
Nut Coffee be delivered economically to 
the nation s breakfast tables 3 Where ware 
the essential pier-side facilities for receiv- 
ing raw coffees from South America and 
the Far EosJ? 

The solution was found within their own 
experience. Beech-Nut candy and ehew- 
mg gum had been manufactured at Bush 
Terminal for many years. So Beech-Nut 
decided to roast and pack their coRee 
also at Bush Terminal, right on New York 
harbor ond at the very gates of the 
largest single morket m the world, with 
incoming ar^d outgoing freight Ifterally at 
the door 

This comment from Beech-Nut is interest- 
In g- "After eighteen years occuponcy of 
Bush buildings and use of flush foctlitles 
w© ore convinced that location, semce 
and costs could not be bettered/' 



Manufacturer 
saved more than 



55% 



uiLlJy cue his prodtictidn costi in two vhen 
be moved to Bush TcimJiul. Total manual 
COSES hfm, 1^0.380. Tout nitnuit costs afttr. 
$223&Q. saveill I juuraoce premiums 

cut fcom $4,200 to 1 1 SO. Powvi t:osts wej^r 
♦5,500, now 13.600. Two foJ'cmett*> fi»y 
$4,6oa insittd of 115*800 fof $1% fofemcn 
Labor rctciving nw mnictiat ret} need from 
$6,000 fo t2,llOQ. Cost of truckinps from ^ail- 
f03id (|9,t>utJ) diminncd Gre*! giim in 
quick d£Jive£Tei und smootti production. 



BUSH 

TERMINAL 




At Bush Terminaf a broaA flexible, varied 
service provides productaon economies 
ond distributiofi efficiency. Seven enor- 
mous ocean steamship pi#rs; miles of 
radv/ay sidings; massive v^arehousesi 
6.000X100 square feer of floor space, cold 
storoge; power, steam and heat in any 
quontifies Highest standards in receiving, 
stonng and delivering goods ond un- 
real led facilities ori on ''industrjol a port- 
ment house" basis* 

COMPANY 



How con Bush help your Businets? 

We con'l you irt IHtj odvertisomenf ©xcopt 
to soy tKoi Buih hat tohed ond li solving lo 
mony dJvoriis probteitii of produttioft cind 
dislffbuHpn ihal ir"* hord to imagine ony mm- 
ufocJuror or dtirnbylor S©r¥m9 the fnetrqpoU- 
ton area who coald not bo helped by Bush. 
A»k ui for fuller detoifs of ih& mam service 
rendered by Bush. DeiCfipHve IJteroture on 
production ond diMributfon will be moiled you 
on requeit. Specific questions will be onawered 
in full by Buth ex.perr lervico men. thorouflhly 
**qk*lpp*ad by long ejtperience to help you div 
cover fuit how iuth can help yck^r bu£m&s&. 



Metropolihan FaciliHes for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING and MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: TOO Broad St,, Dept. New Yoric 

hers, Sidings, Worehouses, Truck Depot, and Monyfocturing Lofts on New York Bay 



IVhi'tt u*rttinQ to flcsM TEiuiMAt CoMf^?(V ft^a^t mnttuin Nation** BitfiWif 
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seen the show* he goes down to the 
lounge and sits around awhile and 
maybe lolJs back in one of those 
big sofas and picks his teeth. Then 
he takes a wash, maybe, and then 
he goes back upstairs and gets an- 
other load/' 

By Mr. Watson*s itemized catalog 
of roaming curiosity, the movie cus- 
tomer is reveled as ambulatory as 
the much^raveiled Tommy At- 
kins — 

Think where 'e's been! 
Think vrfiat Vs w^l 
Think of 'is future— Jui' 
Gawd save the Queen! 

♦ Saving Business Beginnings 

CRANE & Company, paper makers 
since 1799, are i^tablishing a mu- 
seum at Dalton, Mass., in order to 
trace the history of paper making 
through the preservation of docu- 
ments, engravings, maps, and speci- 
mens of paper and currency* Carl 
C. Curtiss. of the American Histor- 
ical Bureau, New York, has been 
selected to organize the exhibits- 
The displays will be housed in a 
stone building erected in 1846, and now 
surrounded by modem paper mills. This 
building has been restored and adapted 
to its new use by Charles S. Keefe, New 
York architect. 

Whatever the range of the public's 
expectations, it is safe to assume that 
it will want to see specimens of the first 
bank-note paper which this company 
distinguished with silk filaments— a 
characteristic suggested by the late Sen- 
ator W. Murray Crane, a member of 
the third generation of the house. 

The sigmficance of this museum is, 
of course, much broader than its exposi- 
tion of the art of paper making, inviting 
as that service may be* for in a larger 
sense it attests the existence of a lively 
and effective interest in the beginnings 
of American business* 

This interest comes to view in the 
museum at New Bedford, Mass,, devo- 
ted to the whaling industry; in that of 
the Amerimi Type Founders Com- 
pany at New York, with its excellent 
library on the history of printing; the 
informative exposition of the art of 
making wires ana cables maintained by 
George W. Prentiss & Company at 
Holyoke, Mass.; the Museum of Science 
and Industry founded at Chicago by 
Julius Rosenwald; the Essex Institute 
at Salem, Mass.; the Commercial Mu* 
seum at Philadelphia, and the historical 
museum at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business in Cambridge, Mass, 

No doubt there are many more col- 




This 50- ton ring is part of a new giant gen- 
crator, to be installed at Spier Falls, N* Y* 



lections that usefully illuminate the 
evolution of our commercial and indus* 
trial practices. The list is long enough 
to indicate that American business is 
old enough to have traditions, and that 
it is willing to spend considerable time 
and money to find out how and when 
and where they began. 

♦ Measucmg in Milliontlis 

TO BE known as "the father of accur- 
acy" is an honor not to be taken lightly, 
as the character of the contract between 
Henry Ford and Carl Johansson, Swed- 
ish gauge maker extraordinary, convinc- 
ingly attests. When Mr. Johansson was 
foreman of the government arsenal in 
Sweden he worked out an idea for 
checking measurements by means of 
metal blocks. That was in 1897. 
Today he is characterized as "the only 
man hving who has reduced anj^ing 
definitely to millionths of an inch/' 

One set of his blocks now used in the 
Ford plant at Detroit is accurate to less 
than .000001 inch. As explained by Faye 
White of the Ford staff, "with this set 
120,000 combinations— almost any that 
might be required^^ — can be made. The 
holders handle blocks in combinations 
up to 80 inches in length, and 81 blocks 
are available to make the 120,000 dif- 
ferent combinations. In a bar of 80 
inches there are more than 100 joints. 
These gauges are affected by t^pera- 
ture, their absolute accuracy being at- 



tained at 68 degrees Fah- 
renheit." 

The surfaces of the 
blocks are so finely finished 
that they give the appear- 
ance of quicksilver. It costs 
a good deal to bring the 
gauges to a state of per- 
fection, and that's why 
they are high-priced. 

When Mr, Johansson 
came to the Ford plant he 
agreed to teach tlie method 
of surfacing to one man, 
and that work is now done 
according to a written 
formula unknown to Mr. 
Ford himself. Twice a day 
tlie gauges are turned in 
for inspection. Refinishing 
can be done without affect- 
ing their accuracy- 

With all the loose talk 
about higher and higher 
standards of living, there 
is something of a paradox 
in taking measurements of 
which even Mr. Johans- 
son's precise gauge can 
make little or nothing. 



♦ A New Use for Loudspeakers 

THE idea of using a ^'public address" 
system to control the operations of a 
steel mill has an aspect of novelty even 
in these piping times of innovation and 
change. At Sharon, Pa., the strip mills 
of the Sharon Steel Hoop Company have 
been equipped with microphones and 
loudspeakers in order that the men on 
the floor may keep the "pulpit" operator 
in constant and immediate contact with 
the work he controls. 

Through the glass sides of his "pulpit" 
— a cage-like structure several feet above 
the floor level — the operator can ob- 
serve the rolling operations, and now 
that sound has supplemented sight, he 
is able at all times to regulate the speed 
of the electrically-driven machinery 
throughout the entire length of the plant. 

As the machinery at the Sharon Mills 
rolls steel strip at a maximum speed of 
2,400 feet a minute, or about 26 to 27 
miles an hour, the importance of control 
is readily apparent. The steel enters the 
mills in units thirty feet long. Fed 
into the whirring rolls, this thirty-foot 
length becomes 1,500 to 1,800 feet of 
strip steel. This tremendous elongation 
with its consequent thinning takes only 
a few seconds. The finished strips flash 
from the rolls white hot and at high 
speed. Then they are cooled by being 
whirled through a ma^e of serpentine 
convolutions which provide the maxi- 
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WATER WASTE 

JVhat it Means 





the bss in valua 
men and women 




interior dry enou 
has a 20 year 



send you our book 



Each year millions of dollars are lost through 
merchandise being ruined in damp and wet 
basements and warehouses. This is water waste* 
m Enormous losses are sustained in moving mer- 
chandise from storage places endangered by 
heavy rains and floods. Water waste also represents 
3 basement store soles space, due to the fact that 
nnot work under damp conditions* 
• You con help prevent costly water waste- Insist 
that Medusa Gray Portland Cement — waterproofed 
— the cement with the waterproofing "ground in" 
at the mill — be used in all concrete and mortar 
work entering into any building in which you ore 
interested. This integral waterproofing produces an 
to light o match on bosement and warehouse wolls. It 
record of proved success in stopping water waste. Let us 
ntitled "How to Make Good Waterproofed Concrete*" 





FOB 



MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 

1002 ENGINEERS BUILDING • - CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Manu/aeiurir of Mtdusa Gray Portland Ctmtnt {Plain and XTaierpr^fed^; AUdma WaUrfnvGfitig (Ptnifder ©r Pmte}} Mtdum 
Wkitt Poriiand C§m*nl {Pisiu and WaUrpr&ofid}! Medusa Poriland Ctmeut Pmini and Medusa* Mh^ ihi Masomry CtmtnL 
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HEBE'S ft book th&t witl he>l£i you with 
your r^rd-keeptJig prot^lenia^ Ctm- 
talTks wlrle variety i>r llfe-sizfi BmikkMiilnE 
forms complete! J in, IMuslmtliijc 

UBUH. For olftce &r fictDry— buflltit»s or 
prnfeasirm — It $.hf}'V(% ymi sJinplwit and 
EBOfit ef&cltint methf>ds of accounting naw 
Ijeln^ MHtfri by 3011,^00 kadtug flrmi. Book 
tL'iit 'FREE wliea fwiuc'iited on bufiiceas 
?! L ^Lliri n c . No oblf g At[ on ! 

JOHN C. ^100 RE CORP., Kat. 181*9 

Merely Fill Ln CoupoD and 141- page Book 
Will b« Boat JQU FBEE 

^awt# ■ 

B M.ri!ft*'f. f _ 
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mum of movement in a smaU floor space 
A long-range view of industry that 
can be brought to such an immediate 
focus of usefulness, as this "pulpit" con- 
trol, creates its own electrical emphasis 
on the productive partnership of science 
and management, 

^ H]gh-Pre^ur£ Transportadoti 

CURSE or blessing to the railroads, the 
commuter figures largely in their ac- 
commodations, if not always in their 
calculations. Of the 780,000,000 rev- 
enue pa^ngers transported last year, 
448,000,000 were commuters, by re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Coib- 
mission* These figures indicate in the 
round the problem of providing mass 
transportation at peak periods— a prob- 
lem shared in degree by every large 
city, but most acute in New York. In 
the Borough of Manhattan alone, the 
Suburban Transit Engineering Board 
finds, the number of suburban passen* 
gets has increased by 23,000 a day above 
the yearly daily averages two years 
ago. 

What this gain means in raising the 
pressure on schedules, operating staffs, 
and terminal facilities is suggested in 
the totals for the territory tributary to 
New York— 318,000 commuters daily 
from New Jersey; 95,400 from West- 
chester County, and 167,000 from Long 
Island. The highest tide recorded in an 
hour at Grand Central was 29,000; at 
the Pennsylvania Station, 28,300; at 
Hudson Terminal, 28,100; and at Jersey 
City, City Terminal, 26,700. 

The peak hour at Grand Central 
begins at 8:10, and by 9:09 a.m. 51 per 
cent of the entire day*s inbound traffic 
arrives. At the Pennsylvania, the peak 
runs from 7:50 to 8:49 a,m., in which 
lime 40 per cent of the day's total is 
brought in. 

Where periodic densities of popula- 
tion are the rule, as in New York, rail- 
roading becomes a matter of space 
rather than distance— a sort of Einstein- 
ian idea of train time and human di- 
mension. "Room for one more" on 
occasion must seem more a satisfaction 
of the spirit than of the flesh. 

♦ Another Problem for Santa 

NOTHING could be more American 
than our urban skylines, and in that 
realization regret may temper interest 
in the report that chimneys are passing 
if not completely pas^i. Unsightly they 
may be, as some esthetes contend, yet 
they do give a sense of human habita- 
tion to the fenestrated cliffs of masonry 



in which life and work are domiciled in 
great cities. 

New-style chimneys, we hear, are so 
much in disguise and so chary of smok- 
ing that not even their own architects 
can point them out to wondering stran- 
gers. There is something Macbethian in 
the thought of phantom chimneys, chim- 
neys of the mind, chimneys as unseen 
as the underground boilers they so in- 
visibly serve. 

The smokestack of the New York Life 
Building at Madison Square, New York, 
for example, is concealed with the gilded 
spire that tops this 34-story structure. 
Good fuel and proper stoking keep 
down the smoke. Little goes out the 
chimney, alHiough 35 to 50 tons of coal 
are burned every day tn winter. It 
doesn't make much sense to say that 
this 6 17- foot chimney ends in a lantern, 
but that's the way it stands, believe it 
or not. 

Life is a bit less real for knowing that 
a lantern is not what it seems. Carried 
into the domestic field, the idea sig- 
nifies troublesome compUcations at the 
Christmas season. Looked on as civic 
progress it has its points Possibly the 
commercial importunities to "watch our 
smoke" will become as rare as the dumb 
solicitation of the cigar-store Indian. 

But wouldn't the old-time chimney 
sweep relish a job so high and hand- 
some? Unhappily, there's no one now to 
praise his art* Their bones and brooms 
are dust these many years. 

And gone with them is their famous 
advocate. Chimneys, too, it seems are 
becoming as obsolescent as the customs 
and marmers of which Charles Lamb 
wrote with such appealing gusto. He 
knew soot when it was really soot. 

^ Seeing tlirough Glass 

THE gentleman who remarked that art 
i^ long, but the time of customers is 
short probably intended no irreverence 
to Mr. Longfellow's famous judgment. 
The distinction of the later appraisal is 
in its shrewd approach to the spirit of 
merchandise display. More detailed is 
the discussion of store fronts and store 
windows contributed by Frederick Kies- 
ler in his work, "Contemporary Art 
Applied to the Store and its Display," 
published by Brentano's, New York. For 
it is after the potential customer has 
been halted that the display window 
must earn its space. **It has a duty to 
talk. To demonstrate. To explain. In 
short, to sell," 

The accent and emphasis in display 
which halt the passerby and draw turn 
to a nearer observation are only the 
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beginnings of the job of seUing. These 
functions are elemental in the window's 
progress from service as *'dead storage 
to an active loudspeaker that cries its 
wares/' no less effectively if by dumb 
show. 

As Mr. Kiesler views it, "the evolu- 
tion of the show window is due to one 
fact: speed." For this reason, he says, 
'*the show window is a modem method 
of communication" and, of course, "the 
special manner in which the display 
manager communicates his message re- 
veals the measufe of his art." 

By way of enlarging this thought, Mr» 
Kiesler writes, "the show window is the 
most direct method of all methods by 
which the store owner can bring into 
contact passerby and merchandise. Sell- 
ing through glass is booming more and 
more important," 

Where art is expected, it is economical 
to be wise, the reader is warned, for the 
author makes it dear that all is not 
art merely because it is moderne. The 
horrible examples are revealed with as 
much care as the good, the beautiful and 
the true. Certainly it is easy to agree 
with him that the eye is quicker than 
the ear—that the eye is the decisive 
evaluator, the sovereign counselor to 
the pui^* 

Nor is it the least of our national 
progress toward the esthetics of com- 
merce that the old-time 'Vindow dres- 
ser" has advanced to recognition as 
"display manager." 

# Bubbles Find a Use 

MAN'S life is only a bubble, said the 
poet and let it go at that. More prac- 
tical-minded, perhaps, the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has 
turned to bubble films Cor the solution 
of a problem affecting aviators. 

The Navy Department wanted to 
know how much twisting the wing beam 
of an airplane can stand without break- 
ing. The Laboratory proceeded on the 
basis of a discovery made by a German 
physicist. He had experimented with 
beams of different shapes. No matter 
what the cross section, whether it was 
square, triangular, oval, or what not, 
he found tliat if holes were made in a 
metal plate, corresponding exactly to 
the various cross-section areas of the 
beams, bubbles could be blown over the 
apertures, and the volumes of the air 
they held would be a direct measure of 
the twist resistance of the solid t>eams. 
By comparisijn of these bubble vol- 
umes, the laboratory worked out the 
twist resistance of each tyfie of beam 
submitted by the Navy Department. 
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with one typewriter, saves us 
*3500 a year just in our billing i 

^ T^ITTO greatly improved our order system. Immediately we / 
M_J eliminated four distinct operations; saved the salaries of ^ 
an order-checker, two tj^ist^ an order-tracer, and half a boy's 
time — $3500 just in labor. Errors and returned goods due to 
illegible and wrong addresses are no more,* 

'Tm 8urpri*ied that so wide-awake an outfit as yours didn't 
discover Ditto long ago. Better look into it," 

GOOD idea; look into iL Big savings are emy through ap- 
plying Ditto to system work; where whole sets of forms 
are used, frequently varying in size and weight — from original 
order to shipping tags** 

For billing work, factory <irders, purchase orders, card reo 
ords^ payroll methods, and the hke. Ditto is the up-to-the* 
minute, ideal method ; because Ditto makes clear copies direct 
from any original ij-ping* writing, or drawing— no stencil, type, 
or carbon. 

Important cuts in overhead iuevitahly result. 
Clip the coupon to your letter head and mail it — for our hook* 
lei '•Cuiting Costs with Copies." It leUs how Ditto fits smoothly 
into your present system, speeds up routine, cuts overhead. 
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SHAKEPROOF 



PERFORMANCE 

TONIGHT.when vou listen 
to your radio^ asK yourself 
(his simple (|uestion: Why is 
it that such a complicated 
eleccricai device is jible to 
per form so faithfully? 

If you care co look inside the 
cabinet you will find ihe an- 
swer instantly. Under each n^t^ 
screw and rivec you will prob- 
ably see a Shakeproof Lock 
Washer or Shakeproof Lock- 
ing Terminal, PracticaJly all 
leading Kadio Manufacturers 
wjU use nochinig else, because 
they have founa by exhaustive 
tests that only Shakeproof can 
protect their products from the 
damaging action of vibration « 

The twisted steel teeth of the 
Shakeproof Lock Washer bite 
into both the nut and work 
surface. This forms a double 
lock that can be released by 
applied pressure only. Due to 
their exclusive design, Shake- 
proof Lock Washers cannot 
tangle and ihey are spread 
proof, too. 

Be sure co test Shakeproof In 
your own shop-»chcn you will 
really know why this new 
locking method can definitely 
improve the performance of 
any prodyct. Send for free 
samples today! 



SHAKEPEOOF 

^j^LockM^herCompanip 

.jSy 2537 N. KcHer Avt., Chiciigo. JUinoFi 
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A Skopper Talks 
Shop 

I WAS getting a facial in the Beauty 
Parlor of a San Francisco department 
store. The operator used a delightful 
cleansing cream, "I tried to get some- 
thing like that downstairs," I com- 
mented, '*and the girl at the counter 
recommended one much too heavy for 
my skin. A waste of $2.50/' I added 
bitterly* 

"Yes, I know. We invited the girls 
selling cosmetics to come up once a week 
after hours to our demonstration dass^ 
so they could sell creams and lotions in- 
telligently. But— can you beat it?— not 
one of them cared enough to come. As a 
result some of the best preparations have 
btfen taken away from them and given 
to us only. And the repeat sales went up 
100%. You'd think they'd want to know 
how to help a customer get what she 
needs. It pays." 

Which recalled to me the disgust and 
disappointment of a young trained nurse 
who had spent several hard-to-be-spared 
dollars on a face lotion, 'It's much too 
strong for my skin/' she despaired, "and 
only makes it Wotchier, Why haven*t 
those women any sense of responsibility 
about their trade? If one of them came to 
me for a bum, 1 wouldn't prescribe a 
mustard-plaster. I know my business — 
why shouldn't they know theirs?" 



ABOUT three o* clock or^ Saturday af- 
teriKKMi I arrived in a small Western 
town to take possession of a housekeep- 
ing apartment, I hastened to the tele- 
phone and called a market that had been 
recommended. I stated that I wished to 
open an account for the period of my 
stay in town and should like an order of 
goods delivered before 6 P. M. if possi- 
ble. 

**Sorry, Madam. Our delivery left at 

two." 

"But I have just arrived in town, and 
—tomorrow being Sunday — perhaps vou 
could send it special—?" 

"Sorry, Madam* Our delivery left at 
two." 

*Then I shall have to try else- 
where^?" 
"Sorry, Madam. Our delivery—" 
I rang a rival concern and explained 
my need. "Our delivery left at two," a 
pleasant voice answered, "but in such a 
case, and if the order is large enough to 
warrant, we'll be glad to send it out 
special. Initial orders are apt to be 




L_ LEGIBLE 

CARBON COPIES 

AT ONE TYPING 

"TWENTY clean, les^ble carbon 
I copies dt one typing mdy sound 
like a mirdcle. But there is nothins 
mirdculous about it when the paper 
used is Dexstar Manifold No* 5 — the 
thmncst business writing paper made. 

Dexstar Manifold No, 5 is revolutioniz- 
ing duplicating work for business 
houses and proFessional people 
throughout the country. Of highest 
grade rag content, it is as sturdy as 
many papers twice its weight. 

And Dexstar Manifold No, 5 is only 
one of a long line of Fine thin business 
papers in a variety of weights — dll the 
result of nearly a century of paper 
making — all of such quality they may 
be written on with pen and mk- 

Write for information and samples of 
the various grades and colors. 

DEXSTAR 

MANIFOLD 
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WINDSOR LOCKS CONNECTICUT 
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large," she encouraged. **It is" I agreed, 
beginning: **Flour, sugar potatoes—" 

The goods arrived promptly. And so 
did my considerable check at the be- 
ginning of each of six months arrive 
promptly at the office of the store with 
courtesy and "gumption/' 



THE old ^ntleman who called was so 
chamiinic and so mnvinced that, though 
he didn't sell me a membership, I'm sure 
he will next time, .^d he'll be back. 

He was so advanced in years-^more 
than 75— and so courteous and cultured 
that I was curious, 

"Oh—" he enlightened me with a 
twinkle, "I retired a few years ago with 
a small income, but I found I could use 
more, and I felt terribly old and dull 
sitting at home reading magazines. I 
like this. I like being with people. And 
it's on my own time. I can stop before 
Fm tired." 

''But— you surely don't keep it up the 
year round?" 

"No» ma'am I I've got a ranch out in 
Montana. I drive out in the old Ford in 
June to see how much money IVe lost 
on the ranch — then drive back in Sep- 
tember to make it up selling member- 
ships." 

SPEAKING of obsolesence! I've grown 
accustomed to the Book of the Months 
the shoes of the month, and to the crime 
of wearing a 'Twilight" stocking if the 
color for June is "Romance." But now 
— here comes the Cake of the Month! 
What with the uplifters monopolizing 
all the *Veeks," and the advertisers 
pouncing on the "months," let the poor 
public look even to its nKjments. 

LINDSAY'S Influence in the CoUeges! 

In a university town 1 looked up 
from my frosted chocolate into a vividly 
printed placard announcing : 

Companionate Sweets 
70 cents a pound box. 

You are entitled to a box for 70 cenu with 
a dollar purchase of oiher — - — candy. 
Companionate Sweets is on sale all the time 
but IB never sold alone. 

CAUGHT in the long, sluggish line of 
an official reception one hears many a 
fragmentary conversation. For example 
— "Oh, Mrs. Worthington— how nice to 
see you again— IVe been abroad prac- 
tically aU winter— is your husband with 
you?" "My husband? Oh, my dear, 
no* Why, he does absolutely nothing but 
sit in the bank and merge!" 

--Edna Rowe 



YOUR DIRTY 
COMPETITOR 

DUST 



DUST observes no rules of etiquette. It 
concaminjires your product. It aipples 
your machinery. It spreads germs among your 
employees, your school children. It spoils 
Stocks of material before you can turn them into 
merchandise. DuSt is your mo§t ruthless com- 
petitor. It is in your Store, your plant, your 
school, your building, defeating your purposes. 
Thousands of business men» educators, archi- 
t€&.s and engineers have revolted againft du§l; 
have excluded it through the use of modern 
air fihersp 

There is no limitation to the use of modem 
air filters, A food manufacturer uses them to 
prevent baaerial concaminadon of his produfls. 
A ^ore uses them to reduce upkeep coStSj Sock 
spoilage and to provide clean healthftd air for 




fn £^fT7 Citj Air filttrt PtttHt Smki, Stmjp Piasti, 
Bnduits, Madimry, Cmtsmm, Empktm 

employees and customers. In every city in the 
mo^ progressive businesses, indu^ies and pub- 
lic or semi -public buildings air filters are pro- 
viding clean* duit-free, germ-free air* Modern 
air filters are applicable to your business, your 
interests, Tltey are necessary to modern manu- 
fa^ring and living conditions* AMERICAN 
AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc^&raitdt Central 
Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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I Amcx-icao Air Filter Company^ imorpormttdf 

iI54 Centcil Ave, Louisville, Ky, 
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MILWAUKEE HOISTS 
iff a costly labor loac 
out of your plant 




Wherever 

MUwaiikee Hoists are instaD- 
ed^ tfaey immediately effect 
important material -^moving 
gavingtt, by eiimitiatiog costly 
inefficient man-power metliod^ y 




Why pay a dozen men for work 
that one man can da better and 
faster with a Milwaukee Hoist? 
This new lifting unit ib adaptii^ 
bie 10 the material^moving 
requirementis of any plant It 
costB very little • , , is easily 
installed . * . can move anything 
anywhere you need it • • . ijulckly 
. . ,de|>endably . . . eeononucally. 

High epeetl opera tioD; low upkeep; 
compact and accessible; etngle aoil 
variable speed eontrol; fyll roiler 
beariBg equipped — tfaeae are & few 
Mitwaitkee Hoist featurai tbat meaa 
PROFITABLE PEHFORMANCE. 
Let Milwaukee Hoista remote 
expeniive man-power handling 
of molerials from your plant ^ 
write for eotcplcte information. 

MILWAUKEE ELECTRIC 
CRANE & HOIST CORP. 

i)ifi*ifjni of HtMmltc-hfegtfr Cvrp^ 



LOW HEADROOM CRANES ^ TO 30 TONS 
STANDARD CRANES TO 50 TONS 
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EDITOR'S SPECS 



To THE Editor of Nation's Business: 

There is a lot being said regarding chain 
stores, mail order houses and bank mergers. 
They have their advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

They may be good for us oow^ but what 
about the future? We are not so sure about 
that. 

Our government is on record as against 
monopoly. 

It is against the federal law for iwo or 
more merchants to agree to sell any product 
at one and the same price but two or more 
capitalists can form a corporation and 
through it, start operating 10,000 retail 
stores* 

They can open two or more of those 
stores in my town; they can all sell at one 
and the same price or they can each have 
diflerent prices. 

If they find a home-ottTied store with a 
good footing, a good trade, well located, 
making a little money, they may open a 
store by the side of it. cut prices and offer 
inducements such as will eventually de^ 
siroy the home- owned store. When this is 
accomplished, the chain is in a good posi- 
tion to make money, having no competition* 
The chains are growing stronger and when 
a home-o\s*ned store goes out, no other 
home person is fool enough to open one to 
take its place. 

There is no need to say that a chain of 
16*000 stores operating under one head can 
not crush all individually owned stores— 
no need to say they can*t do it, they have 
done it and are doini it every day. They 
are making it impossible for a one man 
store to exist — after they decide to put him 
out 

Such unfair practices and methods should 
not be permitted by the government. We 
all know that when competition is de- 
stroyed, the consumer and the producer 
will sulTer. 

U is not right that a combination of 
capital and brains should be permitted to 
destroy the thousands of small merchants 
and small banks. 

Hamp Williams 
Hamp WMiams Hmdware Co., 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 

♦ Batiks Weak 



To THE Editor of NAtioN*s Business: 

Is there gang-way in your columns for a 
cotton farmer *s slant at our once sacred 
banking system, now so sadly discomfited, 
and as krever en Uy discussed in ''As the 
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Business World Wags" in July issue of 
Xation*s Business? 

Certainly the failure of more than 5,000 
baxiks, in ihe most prosperous and weaJtlii- 
est country in the world, within so short 
a period of lime, and embracing^ both acute 
depression and intense bufi?iness activity, 
would in any other country long since have 
raised serious doubts as to both the intelli- 
gence and efficiency of the bankers and the 
economic soundness of the lews under 
which they arc operating. 

It i^^ indeed encouraging to find from your 
columns that it has actually begun at last 
to jar the complacencj^ of the baxiking 
fraternity itself! 

Give the consumers and farmers of 
America sound banks throughout, and we 
can work out our ora financiai problems 
even without the subsidies upon which so 
niany of our ii^dustrialjsls still believe they 
must be fed. No other agrioikurist in the 
world has such a handicap of unsound 
banking as the one with which the Ameri- 
can farmer has been cursed. It is his great* 
est economic inequality. This h real sub- 
stance, the tariflf is mostly camouflage and 
shadow; farm relief a grandiloquent ges* 
ture. 

We are a proud, self-reliant peopk. too 
easily flattered, easy going* aiid not always 
careful to analyse in what and how we 
fail, especially when the hab of bunk is as 
thick as that surrounding the heads of our 
financial gods, 

Francis G. Tsacy 

# Chflin and Papers 

To THE Editor of NATroN's Busii^ess: 

In your July issue the article, *'My 
Town's Stores Need Merchants," by W. 
0, Saunders. Elizabeth, C. interested me 
very much. 

If W. 0. Saunders gets two more news^ 
papers in his town and his business split 
up he will realiie the situation of the in- 
dependent merchants. 

Through the overflow of chain stores 
throughout the countr>% the ne^^apers 
have benefilcd by the increased advertis- 
ing. 

There has been considerable agitation 
about the independent store's poor manage- 
raeit of his business, but not so much has 
been $SLid about the poor business judgment 
being used by the new chains. 

L. J, Stein 

Michigan City, Indiana 

# Business Women 

To THE Editor of Nation's Bii*^tNt:sH: 

1 was particularly interested in die article 
by Catherine McNelis, Where Men Need 
Women's Help in Business" and also the 
article foUowing it by William Boyd Craig* 
When it is realized that such an enormous 
number of women are in responsible posi- 
tions in business al the present time it can 
be readily seen that articles of this sort are 
most interesting and encouraging to those 
of us who have to do both a man's job and 
a woman's job in the world today. 

Being a business woman, I say, "Let us 
have more of these articles/' 

Brycia G. Williams 
The SecTetarial Service Office, 
Ngm Bedford, Massachmeiis 
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lAUSERMAN Movable Steel Partitions 
sottsfy every presenf: need. Modern in design 
nod Qttractive in oppeotonce, they create bust* 
ness settings of choTocter and distinction. 

But therr greatest advantage fs the way they 
provide for future contingencies. Instantly adjust- 
able to changing demands, duroble^ strong, safe, 
they continue to effect economies long ofter 
plaster walls hove been crumpled to dust and 
thrown away, long after wooden partitions have 
become splinters or have burned to embers. 
Hauserman Partitions ore Permanent Assets. 

New burldings equipped with Moyserman Partitions or old ones ofter Immovable 
walls are replaced with these modern movable partitions, are rendered attractive 
ond modern for many long years to come. 

A phone call, letter, or wire to ony of the branches below will bring o representa- 
tive quickly— wholly without obligation, of course. 

THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
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Ajnerlc^n Writing Paper Company 211 

Arc Weldersj Assc^dBtltm .^iia Ct^t 

Armslnmff Cark & InauUtlnn Company 136 
Art Metal Const ruetlon Cam pad y ir»tt 
Aftio<:lBte4 Ga^ and Electee Compuay., . ^(^4 
Austin Companjr, Tbe - 10 



Bab»un JnslJtiil* - * 

Balicllte Corporation — • 

Baltlmctre 4c Ohla B«Ilro«d Ompm$.^ 

Becker, A. O^. & Co, ..... 

B Ja w-Knoit Comp an y , • ■ 

Bostwlclc-GcHJdeU Co.p The - ... 

Brodartcli A Bsscom Rope Coinpaiiy 
Btirrouehs AdcJfnir Machine Company 
Buib Terminal Cumpanj .... . 



Cai^adlaa Pacific Railway Compmisy .... 
Oentrat Mffs. Mutual las u ranee Co.. The 

CtuTrolet Motor Company ■ 

ChlcAfO Hardware Foundry C& 

Cttle* Serrlce Oil Company 

Cotjtt L*boratarle5, The 

Commarelal Iiii?«Lfltiiieiit Trust C«T>» 

Consolidated Eipanditd Metal Conipanteit 
Crane & Cg,» Inc. 

Cutler-Hammer^ [nc - 

Dairey Tree Escpert Compwiy, Inc., Th« 
Deiet WfttchclCKCk Corpomtlon . — 
Detroit Aircraft Corporation 

Piicter, C. & Sona, Inc ...r^. 

mck, A. B.. Cotnpany - ■■ 

Dlctopapb Ptoducta Co.p lac 

Dictaphone Salfla Corporation 

nitio Incorporated 

Bodgs Brotiiera CorporatlcMi 
Dufce Power Company 



Kdlphonet The 

Elliott Addn*- ( " . ' 

Elweli-Parktr 

KnirraTwl Stall' , . ifacturew 
Emat & Ertist 

Hit keek srsnufacturlnf Co, . 
Eiterbrook Pen Ceh 
Ethyl C>uotln« Ca^rition 



Fairbankft, Mom? A Co, 
Fartos Manufjicturfeg Co. 

FeJt St Tarrant Mf(t, Co 

Ferodo and Anheatoa Incorporate 

Finn ell System, Inc* 

Flr^t National Sink of Blrmlhgham 
Fli«t Kational Bank In St, Laiilfi 
iloxluibe Corporation .. . 



General Office Kqulpment Corporation 

Georjjla Pniser Cfimpaay . 

Gooddrh. B. F., Bubb#r Cotnpotii^. The 
floodyear Tire & Bubber Co.. Inc.. The 

Graff, George B.* Co, 

Cirlnnell CompaBT, IiJC 

Guaranty Trtut Company New Tork 

HaUey. Stuart & Cn , Inc. 

BammermlU Paper Company 

KarnlAehfeffer Corporation. 
Milwaukee Electric Crane Ulif. 
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Hatisermaa, E. F.. Company^ The Ii5 



Holophane Compaiiy 
Horsblower Ic Week* 



55 
200 



P.^tiK 

ltidtj»ti'lal Browuholat Corporation li± 

[nduBtrlal Daltaa, lac* 131 

International Bualjiess Machine* Corp. 8 
International Correupondence Bchoob , 

International Barrister Co. of America 111 

Intematiiinal Mercantile Marine Co, .. ITi 

Irnti Fireman Manufacturing Company ml 

IrvLne Trust Company . 6 

7nhn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co, 

JoKlln, A. D.| Manufacturlns Co.. & 



Kanaas City Chamber of Commerce 
Kemp, C, 3W., Mfff, Co. . 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

iaSitUe KitensloD Unlrerwity , 

Ld!i Angeles Chamber of Cominere^ 

I^Hiden Machinery Co., The. . 

Louhivllle l>ryinc Machinery Co., Inc. 

March ant Calculattne Machine Co, 
Meduea Portland Cement Company 
l^fetropoUtan Life Inaurance Company 

Moore^ Jalin C.^ Corp, . , 

Morrlaon^ Geo,. Conipany 

MorMc Chain Company . . .. 

Multiplex Display Fixture 

.MLdual Caaualty Insurance - 

Xath Axm. of Flat B^4led Steel Mfrti. 

National Blank Bouk Company 

National Ca^ih Reglater Cowipany, Tlie . 

National City Cuiupany, The 

Nationill Lamp Work^i of Gen. £]ec. Co, 

Nitlonal Poster Shnw 

National Vuh'anlaed Fibre Company' 

Xcwton Steel Co., The 

Nlaeara HudAoD Power CorporatloB 

Oakland Motor Car Companf 

Ohrntrom, G. L., & Co.t Inc. 

ons & Co. 



PaclHc Gaa and JSlectric Company 

Package Machinery Company . 

Peelle Company, The 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal lb Iroo Co. 
Phoenix jtiutual Life Insurance Co,. 

l^i^eumailc Scale Cor|>oratlon. Ltd. 

Portland Cement Association 

I'ostal Tekirraph -Cable Company 

Pressed Steel Tank Company 
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Rastetter, Lotil^, & Sons Co. 

Reading Iron Company 1U5 

Bemtngton Band Busliteaa gcrrlca Inc. 

Bfl, m-lll, 14«-147 

Reynolda, R, I., Tobaecd Company 4th Cov. 

mcharda-Wilcoi Mfg. Co , 8 ' 

BobertJion, H. H., Company , . 120 ' 

Scott, fJ* M.. & Son-s Co. irifi 

Shake proof Lock Wii.Hher C onujany 222 

Shawlnlgan Water & Power C^u, Tht; III 

Slnjonds Saw and Steel Company 20fl 

^Special Produttlon MEichlniMt* Inc, (19 

Stone & Wehntor Engineering Corp- - 83 

Sturterant. B. F., Company 144 

Teletype Corporation 1^ 

Tbew Shore! Co., The 125 
Thompflon, J, Walter^ Company 227 



To^d Cfsmpany, The , , .... S5 

Truscan ^teel Company. 
Tfuscon Steel Co., Pressed Steel Dlv* 
Typewriter Div., ReiulniEton Band ... 



mited Bnglneera & Constructors, Inc 
United Foundem CnrporatUm 
United States LInea ... .. 

Vacuum on Company . - 
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Waipfier ElcctTlc Corporation 138 

Westlnghoute Electric 4 Mfg, Company 100 

Weston. Byron. t?ompany . 1*^8 

WeyerhaeuJier EaUa Ct^mpany 14:j 

Wick wire Spencer Steel Company 104 

Wonhlnit^in Pump & Machinery Corp* 133 



Tawman and Erbe Mfg. Co..., 

Toungatown Prewed Bleel Co,^ The- 
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THIS h of a serief 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject 
oF advertismf 



One Target — One 
Method For Both 

MODERN merchandising de- 
mands sales and advertising 
1 aimed at the same target, with 
the same amount of pull on the bow- 
string and the same unerring accuracy 
of marksmanship. 

There can be but one objective for 
both* namely, desired volume and satis- 
factory profit. 

The advertising manager to-day, ex- 
pert though he may be in the prepara- 
tion of layout, copy, the purchase of art 
work, the arrangement of type and the 
other mechanics of printed salesman- 
ship, is a misfit and a failure if he is 
without the merchandising sense and 
loiowledge that keeps him in step with 
the sales organization. 

The sales manager to-day who still 
looks upon selling as a game of wits with 
the buyer, who judges the effectiveness 
of his program by the number of calls 
made by his men, who still looks upon 
tlie advertising budget as a steal from 
his appropriation for sales expense and 
who does not appreciate and know how 
to use the printed word with the spoken 
word is also out of step. 

The sales program of to-day must be 
based upon certain fundamental knowl- 
edge of product, of market, of buying 
habits and sales appeals. In this pro- 
gram provision must be made both for 
adequate personal effort and for ade- 
quate advertising. Both must be based 
upon the same fundamental knowledge 
and botli rnust be aimed at the same 
target. 

The sales manager must know how to 
convey the sales message to the prospect 
effectively through his salesmen by word 
of mouth. The advertising manager must 
know how to transmit that same sales 
message with equal effectiveness through 
the medium of type and Illustration. 

Personal sales work and advertising 
cannot be divorced in tliought or appli- 
cation. There can be no misunderstand- 
ing, misapplication or undervaluation of 
either if a satisfactory sales job is ex- 
pected. 

W. W. French 
DiiBCtof of Publiciiy 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
MUhawaka, Indiana 
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DVERTISING 



15 the life-giving Vitamin 

of Modern Business' 

says JOHN G* LONSDALE 



ADVKRTISSNG C\H BE NEWS. wtIu- 
ment^ «iiterTiiJnmi^mt or «KclismitiJon, 
The TC'hlclt of pxpr«i«iiion iJvp^MmJ^ not 
upon whim, but up<m a shrewd anal- 
yiii of the rvadcr'* mottvea and de«lrii«. 
Tho J. Walter Thorn pJion Gamp^ny 
comblnfii n cjo^e study of cdltcirFal 
technique wJth a knowk^d^e of the con> 
flU Jii er' » A C tl t ud e to ward o (U v on prod 




JOHN O, LONSDALE, Prcfll- 
dent cif th« Amertcan Banket** 
AMOclatlon and pn^aJdcni of 
the Mcrcantili! Commerce 
Bank aod Truat Company of 
St. Louta 



.Advertising/' Mn Lonsdale 
conHnues" is the spark of vitaHiy 
which eoniribuies largely toward 
keeping in motion the varied 
units of produetion; the muster 
salesman thai unobtrusively enters 
the home of new markets and stim^ 
ulates a desire for possession,*' 

BY POINTING out the value of 
advertising in reaching new 
markets, Mr* Lonsdale calls atten- 
tion to one of the functions of ad- 
vertising which vitally concerns 
every established business. 

In order that advertising may 
cultivate effectively these broader 
markets, it must be planneti and 
placed with a thorough underlying 




FROM THE PRINTING PRESSES of thta coutitiT Are daltf 
Ittued and circuUited nearly 40,0^^4041 cnplet of tiewspapera. 
A knowledge of circutations muM be llrtked to the results of 
market aurveyt for Advert lalnn to hAv« full effect Ireneas^ 



knowledge of existing mar- 
kets and directions in which they 
can be extended. 

The J, Walter Thompson Com* 
paay has had long experience in 
making advertising an effective de- 
vice to turn potential sales into real 
sales. Before actual advertising is 
pLinnedj a market survey is under- 
taken to determine the proper sell- 
ing strategy* New markets are in- 
vestigated and appraised from the 
ptjint of view of profitabie sales 
volume. An analysis of circulations 
then points the channels through 
which these markets may be ex- 
ploited at minimum expense* 

This kind of methodical approach 
takes advertising out of the realm 
of "gambling on a good idea." 

Collaborating in this manner with 
many leading enterprises, the J. 



Walter Thompson Company has 
proved the value of its thorough ap* 
proach to advertising by the sales 
records themselves* 

Two folders, entitled '* Selling at 
Home'* and "Selling Abroad," have 
been prepared briefly to show the 
scope of the services of the J, Walter 
Thompson Company. 

Either of these folders, or both, 
will be sent to executives interested. 
Write to the New York Office and 
copies will be mailed promptly. 

J. Walter Thompson 
Company 

f:iilcmati. Bikiiioa, ClmflBaatU Hmn FfmncltcOi 
Loi AngelM • Mencrealt Csiiada ■ Lnndaii, 
Pari*, MftdHd« B«rilti, Stocliholm^ CopenhsteQ, 
Aitiwarp, WdfBflw » AleiAntJrls, £tyi»t ; Fort 
Ii|ja|9«tli. Sfiutli Alf ka • auftflOii A^Jm, Arfea- 
ttoei &w Paula. Brul] * Qai^l^ftr, India • 
S|p4iiar« Melboura«„ Au«tra1l« a Batavl«, Jafa 



IVhem wntmff to J. Waltm* TuQwrwv Cohpaity fileatt mmtiom A'aiiiMi'/ Stuin^n 
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There can be character 
in a grocery store » » 

Concrete masonry and good architecture save "ordinary" business structures from 
being commonplace. Making honest use of a praaical material, the skillfiil 
aichitea can develop a design of pleasing simplicity, charaaer, and dignity. 

Very often, the use of concrete masonry effects economies in construction cost^ 
and it definitely proteas the property investment by providing substantial walls 
that are enduring — requiring little maintenance — and firesafe. 

Business structures of concrete masonry thus yield a maximum income. They 
attraa desirable tenants, and keep them. They improve the community. Investi- 
gate its many advantages. Complete information supplied on requesL 

PORTLAND CEMENT Association 

33 WEST GRAND AVENtJB 

Concrete for permanence and fire safety Chicago 
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